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ORD & NAGLE COMPANY : Boston & Philadelphia 


COPYRIGHT, 1906, LORD & NAGLE COMPANY. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Reports of the Spring Meeting of the N. E. Cotton Manufacturers’ Association and of the 
Vasningeton otton onference are eo ined ip j numbe 





The Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 


(7 EXCHANCE PLACE, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Mercerizing Machinery for Piece Goods and Yarn in the Warp or Chain 


Singeing Machines, 

Boiling Kiers, 

Washers, Squeezers, 

Chemie and Sour 

Rusden Patent 

Continuous Chainless 

Steamer, 

Aniline Agers, 

Dyeing Machines, 

Open Soapers, 

Blanket Washers, 

Color Kettles, 

Horizontal or Vertical 
Drying Machines, with 


Copper or Tinned Iron 
fvilinders, 


Automatic Tentering 
Machines, 


Water and Starch Man- 
gles, 


Dampening Machines, 


Dyeing Machines for 
Chain Warps. 


BUILDERS OF 
ALL KINDS OF 


MACHINERY 


FOR 


BLEACHING 


DYEING 
DRYING 


AND 


FINISHING 


ALL KINDS OF OUTFITS FOR BLEACHING THREAD AND SOFT TWISTED YARN. 
BLEACHING MACHINERY FOR YARNS IN THE WARP OR CHAIN. 


Calenders for Rolling, 
Glazing, Chasing and 
Embossing, also Cal- 
lenders for Moire Fin- 
ish. 


Sole Manufacturers of 
Patented Flexible 
Cloth Expander for 
Cylinder Drying Ma- 
ehines, Calenders, 
Mangles, &c. 


Patent Combination 
Rolls Made of Cotton 
and Husk, especially 
adapted for Soft Fin- 
ish, Unequalled for 


Elasticity and Dura- 
bility. 


Cotton, Paper, Husk, 
Chilled Iron, Brass 
and Rubber Rolls, 
Electro-deposited 
Copper Rolls for all 
Purposes. 


Padding and Drying 
Machines for Shade 
Cloths. 


Single and Double Cyl- 
inder Engines. 


Hydraulic Presses and 
Pumps. 


Estimates, Drawings and full particulars of complete plants furnished on application 


Seuthern Agent, STUART W. CRAMER, Trust Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Equitable Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 











Open Bleaching System 


JACKSON & HUNT 


Patented in the United States, Great Britain and the Continent 
U.S. Patent, January 15th, 1901. No. 666,056 


H.W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 


Manufacturers of 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying and 
Finishing Machinery 
YORK AND CEDAR STREETS 


PHILADELPHIA 


Sole Makers for the United States 
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Cotton and Worsted 
Machinery 


With Modifications to Suit Any Class of Work. 


Cotton Machinery: Cards, Railway Heads, Drawing 
Frames, Fly Frames, Speeders, Ring Spinning Frames, Twisters, 
Spoolers, Reels, Warpers, Slashers, Winders, Looms, Shearing 
Machines, Balling Machines, Folders, Stamping Machines, Sewing 
Machines, Size Pumps, Size Kettles, Drawing-in Frames, Baling 
Presses, Indigo Grinders. 


Worsted Machinery: Spinning Frames with caps, 
rings or flyers, Dandy Rovers and Reducers, Cone Second Finish- 
ers, Reducers and Rovers, Gill Boxes for Drawing, Preparing and 
Finishing, Weigh Boxes and Drawing Boxes, Cap Trap, Flyer and 
Ring Twisters. 





Plans, Specifications and Estimates furnished upon application. 


Lowell Machine Shop 


LOWELL, MASS. 





MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


A New Spindle 


Improvement 


The Rabbeth Centrifugal 
Bobbin Clutch. 


Fits the Bobbin loosely whenat 
rest—allows considerable 


variation in fit. 


Bobbins will all go down 
into place and Traverse 


can be lengthened. 


Allows easier and quicker 
doffing — stronger bob- 


bins—less reaming. 


Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 


We Also Build Looms. 








— ae 
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THE GEO. W. STAFFORD COMPANY 
WEAVING MACHINERY 
READVILLE, MASS. 
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Ideal Automatic Loom 


History Repeats Itself 


Our previous successful efforts in the line of improvements in 
weaving machinery have culminated in our new 


IDEAL AUTOMATIC LOOr\ 


Considering quantity of goods produced per weaver, quality of goods, 
cost of supplies, repair bills, etc., there is no other loom can compare 
with it for economy of operation. 








Cop or bobbin filling may be used equally well. One 
weaver can operate successfully from twelve to thirty 
looms, and under favorable conditions even more. No 
reduction in speed. A high grade plain loom as a basis. 


Write for further particulars 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 






Saco and Pettee Machine Shops 


NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS., U. S. A. 


COTTON MACHINERY 





SLUBBING, 
INTERMEDIATE AND ROVING 
FRAMES, 

SPINNING FRAMES, 
SPOOLERS AND REELS. 


REVOLVING FLAT CARDS, 
DRAWING FRAMES, 


EE 


Biddeford, Me. 


Newton 7 Falls, Mass. 


Southern Agent. A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. C. 
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WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, 
Cotton Machinery 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS. 
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The Whitin 8 Head Comber. 


Southern Agent, ... S&S. W. CRAMER 


Trust Building, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
and Equitable Bidg, ATLANTA, CA. 





Revolving Flat Spinning Frames, 
Carding Engines, || Spoolers, 

Sliver Lap Machines, | Twisters, 

Ribbon Lap Machines, | Reels, 

Combers, | Looms, 

Railway Heads, _ Long Chain 


Drawing Frames, | Quilling Machines. 








“i 
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MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 





“Ritson Products” 





Blowing Systems 


For 


Conveying 


Bale Cott 


n 


»m Storehouse to Picker-roc 


Self=-Feeding Openers 
Lappers and 


ym 


Cleaning Trunks 





We own the Patterns and can furnish 


tol merly built 


REPAIR PARTS for PICKERS 


] 


WHITEHEAD & ATHERTON, 
ATHERTON MACHINE CO., - 
A. T. ATHERTON MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. 


hy 


Waste-Working Machinery 


Raw Stock Cotton Dryers 


Lowell, Mass. 
Lowell, Mass. 


Ritson Machine Shop 


Lowell, Mass. 






gl a 
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SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


BUILDERS OF 


Rib Knitting Machinery Underwear auHosiery 





















ME DAR Eh ESE FRE e 
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Plain, Single 
Lever or with 
Welt, Slack Course 


The illustration 


shows our 


«| and Automatic iva 
Slackening Device 4 
for Welt. Kd 

Improved Meas- we 


Improved 


uring Device, by 
actual length knit. 

Sizes. 8 to 24 in- 
ches, inclusive, 
varying by one 
inch, 

Number of Feeds, 
four to 12, accord- 
ing to style and 
diameter of ma- 
chine. 

Solid Forged 
Steel Cylinders, 
specially hardened - 
or with patent in- x 
serted walls for ; 
fine fabric. 

Special Machin- 
ery for Sweaters 
ete. 


High Speed 


Pa ae 


Single 





Lever 


Three fee | 





or 1 ee } 


ba 

Ld 
td 
oe 


Automatic 


. We build ‘ 
Ribbed — 86=—«ég 
Ribbers and : 
— it f 
Underwear cae 4 
Mills : 
> a As well as 
Machine - 
1. 2B a A Complete 
for making ladies’ . piles a Line 0 Full 
and gents’ ribbed piel anaes” le Antomatic and 
underwear, union sane a ee — 1-8 Automatic 
suits, etc., plain ia eee on Ba i Seamless 


Hosie 
Seabee. 


and shaped. 





Full Particulars, Samples and Special Catalogues on Application. 


2079 €£. Cumberland Street, Philadelphia, Pa, U. S. A. 











kee 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


sana 


Pi MEAL. 


BEERS neal 
eS 


Great Economy in Floor Space 


Operation and Maintenance. 


rer 


THE ABOVE CUT FROM PHOTOGRAPH 
SHOWS A RECENT INSTALLATION OF OUR 
No. 50 SELF OILING 
MACHINES IN ONE OF THE NEWEST 
EASTERN FINE YARN MILLS FOR CONING 
AND TUBING 


We ask your careful investigation of our 


machines and system of winding 


Universal Winding Co., Boston 








eum 
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~~MASON MACHINE WORKS, _ 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


Cotton Machinery 
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Cards, Combers, Railway Heads, 
Drawing Frames, Spinning 
Frames, Mules and 
Looms, 


INCLUDING 


Plain and Fancy Silk Looms 


Southern Office, Charlotte, N. C. 


















MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


EVAN ARTHUR LEIGH 


232 Summer Street (opposite the South Station), Boston, Mass. 

















SOLE AGENT IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA FORe 


Platt Bros. & Co., Ltd. 


BY FAR THE LARGEST MAKERS IN THE 
WORLD OF 


Cotton, Woolen and 
Worsted Machinery 


Platt’s Patent Opening and Picking Machinery. 
Platt’s Cotton Comber will comb from 7-8" stock to Sea Islands. 
Platt’s Special Machinery for Making Cotton Waste into Yarns. 
Platt’s Special Machinery for Making French Worsted Yarns. 
Platt’s Woolen and Worsted Carding Engines, Special Designs. 
Platt’s Cotton, Cotton Waste, Woolen and Worsted Mules. 


oOo & 


MATHER & PLATT, LTD. 


Dyeing and Finishing Machinery. Archbutt-Deeley System for purifying 
and softening water. 











TEXTILE MACHINERY ASSOCIATION, LTp. 


Flax, Hemp and Jute Machinery. 


THE PATENT AUTOMATIC FEEDING MACH. CO., LTD. 


Patent Feeding Machines for wool, cot- 
ton, flax, fur and fibrous material 





GEORGE HODGSON, LTD. 
Looms for Worsteds, etc. 


ogo & 


JOSEPH SYKES BROS., Card Cloth- JAMES CRITCHLEY & SON’S, Card 
ing for Cotton. Clothing for Woolen and Worsted. 










DRONSFIELD BROS’. Grinding Machinery and Emery Filleting. 
The Best French and English Combing and Rubbing Aprons. 
Harding’s Pins and Circles, Varey’s Fallers, etc. 


ER LL OE 


| 
ji 
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mortage Claims Absolutely stopped 


The Yards and Quarters Consecutively Printed on Each Yard 
Trade Marks may be printed with the yardage if desired 


Broad goods are doubled and rolled on a board at the same time 
Narrow good are also handled 


PVN 5} 44 pal ve 
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For All Kinds of Cottons, Woolens, Silks and Carpets 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co 


Springfield Vermont 


Have acquired the Entire Business of the 


Fabric Measuring and Packaging Co 
82-84 Center Street, New York City 


This includes the good will, patents, drawings, patterns and special tools of 
this Company 








£ 


eR 
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MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


Jacob KA. Altemus is 
Artie to supply the best 
i Winding Machinery 
O,. Hosiery Winders and more in particular 


Bobbin Winders, 


Rep in mind that I 


ees Peet ae nv 
F BAS VE \\ aN 
NA 
lways produce ma- \ re) | Vue Laas 
chines that areright ) ss i | Nae 7 wes 


scttine nothing go out 


hat is not satisfactory 


before delivery. 
Biveey 


er aetnres should investigate warping and beaming machin- 
ery, Warp splitting as well, 








The Greatest Bobbin Winder for Skeins Ever Built. 





_ | ee Spoolers, Quillers, Warpers, Twisters, etc. 


Sena for full information and prices. 





Textile Machinery 


2824 N. $th St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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HARWOODS MAGHINERY 


Increases Production, Improves Quality, Decreases Labor Cost. 


THE BRAMWELL SELF-WEIGHING FEEDER, 


For Woolen, Worsted, Hosiery and Shoddy Cards and Garnett Machines. 


We began introducing this feeder more than twenty years ago and its use is now ee universal. Many other 
types and makes have been tried and discarded, but the Bramwell, in its improved and up to date form, is now 
recognized everywhere as the most perfect feeder and only complete feeding machine inthe world. 

Our long experience has proved conclusively that where evenness is required—determined by weighing—our 
weighing feature is absolutely indispensable. Several attempts have been made to introduce feeding machines 
ignoring this principle, but none have succeeded. en ; 

We have made a careful study of all phases of the feeding problem and by adaptations and modifications of the 
Bramwell Feeder to meet the partlouler conditions, are prepared to feed evenly all kinds of stock from rabbit’s 
fur to jute tow, including shoddy, cotton, fine wool, mixtures, fine and coarse worsted, flax tow, long worsted 
and all other kinds of stock. 


THE APPERLY FEEDER, 


For Second Breaker and Finisher Cards. 


This machine was originally brought to this country and introduced against great opposition by the founder of this 
concern, the late Geo. 8. Harwood. Today there are about15,000 machines of our construction running in this 
country and Canada. We have greatly improved the machine. It is today an efficient, positive and up-to-date 
feed, and we can offer manufacturers the choice between the KEMP POSITIVE GEARED TRAVELER and the 
STANDARD TRAVELER with all other recent improvements. 


THE BRAMWELL PICKER FEED, 


For Burr Pickers, Mixing Pickers, Fearnaughts and Lumpers. 
We consider our improvementsin picker rooms of the utmost importance for up-to-date manufacturers. In fact, 
wide awake manntacturers are more and more realizing the wisdom of bringing their stock to the card room in 
a better state of preparation. Hand feeding is becoming a thing of the pastin the picker room asin the card 
room. The latest Bramwell Picker Feed is built to handle all kinds of stock in any quantity with evenness and 
without injury to the staple. 


THE SPENCER AUTOMATIC STOCK OILING MACHINE. 


This is a modern device for oiling the stock automatically on its way to the picker from the BRAMWELL PICKER 
FEED, superseding the wasteful, dirty method heretofore in use. Because of the accuracy of this method and 
the fac. that the oil goes on the stock only (instead of the floor and walls) there is a large saving of oil, and the 
stock is at the same time more evenly oiled and much better prepared for the carding process. 


THE MODERN BRAMWELL FEED FOR WOOL WASHERS AND WOOL 
DRYERS. 


The scouring and drying of stock is today recognized as a very important part of the manufacture of textiles, espe- 
cially in worsted mills. Our feeds are recognized as the standard for properly feeding stock in the grease or wet 
stock with absolutely no injury to the staple, with evenness and in sufficient quantity and in the best possible 
condition for economical scouring. There have been other feeds offered for this class of work, but after clogging 


up and giving all kinds of trouble most of them are today in the scrap heap, having been replaced with our 
feeders, 


REPAIRS AND IMPROVEMENTS FOR OLD FEEDERS. 


We have not been standing still all these years and the feeders we are building today are modern and up.to-date 
but these improvements and attachments can be placed on older feeders of our construction, greatly to their 
benefit. We donot hesitate to claim that no outlay will show a greater return to a manufacturer than money 
spent in bringing your Bramwell and Apperly Feeds thoroughly up-to-date. 


APRONS OF ALL KINDS FOR BRAMWELL FEEDERS. 


We build about thirty different styles of spike aprons adapted to the various kinds of stock BRAMWELL FEEDERS 
are called upon to handle. Our policy is and will be to put into our aprons the best materials and workmsnship 
money canbuy. We know we could make cheaper aprons by using cheaper materials and less expensive labor 
and it would take manufacturers some years to find us out. The apron would LOOK nearly as well but would 
WEAR only twoor three years, instead of from five to ten ortwelve. Do not trust the man who says he can sell 


you aprons cheaperthan wecan. He can doit (and so could we) but you pay the bill in theend. The best is 
none too good and is \he cheapest in the long run, 


Call on us for particulars and Information about all matters relating to 
Feeding Machinery. 


GEO. Ss. HARWOOD & SON, 
53 STATE ST., BOSTON, MAss. 





WATER TOWERS 


aa THESE 


Walet Towers 


Are furnished 


Tippett & Wood 


They provide a 
storage for water un- 
der pressure, and are 
valuable for fire pro- 
tection and _ personal 


uses 


The T. & W. Tow- 


| ers do not fall or 
leak. 


All Sizes Built 


Plans and prices 
given on application. 


Address 


Tippett & Wood 


Phillipsburg, N. J. 
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SPOOL AND BOBBIN MACHINERY 
Complete Equipment 
OF THE 


MOST MODERN TOOLS 


25% SAVED 
Over the Old Methods 
Send for Catalogue and Particulars to 


THE 


I % Defiance Machine Works, 


DEFIANCE, OHIO 


AUTOMATIC SPOOL TURNING LATHE AUTOMATIC BOBBIN LATHE 


The New Way of 
Lacing Belts 


Reduces the cost of lacing a 5" belt to one cent, the time 
to less than 3 minutes, and makes a joint that passes over 
the smallest pulley without noise, slipping or friction. 


JacKson 


Furthermore, belts laced in this manner can be shortened 
or lengthened in a few seconds to meet any emergency. 


Send for Catalog. 


Birdsboro Steel Foundry and 
Machine Co., 


BIRDSBORO, PA. 








MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


“HURRICANE” 
DRYERS AND FANS 


BELT DRIVEN ano 

For Wool, Cotton Stock, MOTOR DRIVEN 
Yarn, StocHings, 

Underwear, Etc. 
















j 
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‘*Hurricane’’ Fan, Style No. 2. 
Truck Yarn Dryer. Write see Catalogues. 


COMPLETE EQUIPMENTS FOR DYEING, SCOURING, 
BLEACHING, CARBONIZING, OXIDIZING, CHROMING, Etc. 











Power Screw, 


Hydraulic and Lever Presses 


PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


6721 Cermantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fairbairn Lawson Combe Barbour; Ltd. 


LAWSON BRANCH, “s 
Hope Foundry. LEEDS. England. i 
8 















MAKERS OF MACHINERY FOR 


ne 

PREPARING AND SPINNING FLAX, HEMP, TOW AND JUTE at 
Special Machinery for eile of Twines, fi i 

GOOD’S COMBINED HACKLING AND SPREADING MACHINE, a 


LONG REACH SCREW-GILL DRAWING FRAMES, 
CHAIN-GILL DRAWING FRAMES with Apron Head, 


PATENT HIGH-SPEED HORIZONTAL AND AUTOMATIC SPINNING FRAMES FOR MANILLA, 
AND OTHER 
Special Machinery for the manufacture of Rope Yarns and Binder Twine. 


IMPROVED LAYINC MACHINES. HASKELL-DAWES TUBINC TWISTERS 


BROWNELL’S PATENT TWISTING AND LAYING MACHINES FOR TWINE. 








Complete Plans and Estimates for Flax, Tow, Hemp and Jute Mills, Trawl Twine Factories 
and Steam Ropeworks. 
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Manufacturers of 


ne Cotton 
Roving Frames 


or) F) improved Worsted 
Roving Frames 


R 664 Rddy St, - - PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


An Essential to the LOOM SVETER» 
Weave Room Feng — 


S. A. FELTON & SON CO. ™“*cxester, The Loom Duster 


We offer an attachment for use with our Gear Cutting Machine, to cut key 
seats for the Woodruff System of Keying. Write for description, circulars 
and price. 


THE D. E. WHITON MACHINE Co., 
—F7- i9 Oak Street, New London, Conn. 


The Best Lubricating and Softening Product 


FOR WOOL, COTTON, WOOL AND COTTON MIXED 


EXCELSIOR WOOL OIL COMPOUND 


Absolutely free from Mineral Oils, Saponifies Perfectly, Odoriess, Pure White and Stainiess."]] Washes out Perfectly a 
Es asily. Great Economy Guaranteed in its Use. Write for samples, prices and full partic hen 


The EXCELSIOR WOOL OIL COMPOUND CO. - - - = GINCINNATI, OHIO. 





MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 19 


Farrel Foundry @ Machine Co. 


ANSONIA, CONN. 
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SINGLE AND DOUBLE FELT HARDENERS. 
Chilled and Soft Iron Rolls, Machine Moulded and Machine Cut Gearing, to 


20 ft. diameter. Heavy Transmission Machinery, Etc., Etc. 
Heavy Castings, in Gray Iron or Semi Steel. 


CHARLES 8. BARTON, Pres. and Treas, Established 1837. 
GEORGE 8. BARTON, Secretary. Incorporated 1867. 


Rice, Barton & Fales 
Machine and Iron Company. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Printing Machines 


From ONE to FOURTEEN COLORS, 
for ALL KINDS OF FABRICS. 


ALSO 


Duplex Printing Machines, | Forcing Machines, 
Color Kettles, Copper Printing Rollers, 
Winders for Greys, etc. 


WORCESTER, MASS., U. S.A. 
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“90th GENTURY’ 


Dryers for Wool and Cotton Stock, 
Yarn, Stockings and Underwear. 
Carbonizers, Ventilating Fans, Yarn 
and Wool Scouring Machines, Cloth 
Washing and Dyeing Machines, Tom 
Toms, Chroming Oxidizing Machines. 





MACHINERY 


WEB FEED. 


We also manufacture Kershaw’s Geared Travele: 


and Improved Web Feed. 


Garnett Machines and Pickers. 


Ve tie. We Recloth or furnish New Metallic Toothed 
avromatic sroox pavux” =©——-« Cylinders and Feed Rolls. 


AMERICAN DRYING MACHINERY CoO., 


9th and Westmorland Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Telegraphic Address: **‘ WHITELEY, HUDDERSFIELD.” Nat. Telephene, 598 and 699. 


2 Whi SME 


LOCKWOOD, HUDDERSFIELD. 


Makers of all descriptions of 
MANUFACTURERS OF Tentering and Drying Machines. 
Moore & Whiteley’s Patent Wool and 


W oole n M achinery siemens Frames. 


Cross Raising Machines, Wool Scour- 
ing Machines, 


Hydro Extractors. Warp Sizing. 


Cool Air Drying and Beaming 
Machines. 


Wapping Mills with Patent Sectional 
Dividing Apparatus. 


Self-Acting Mules. Bobbin or Pirn 
Winder, &c., &c. 


Mercerizing Machinery. 


' Second-hand Tentering Machines in 
CONE PIRN WINDER. good repair at /ow prices. 










SPINDLES 


EASTON 


AND 


BURNHAM 











MACHINE 
Co. 


PAWTUCKET, 
R. I. 






















REPAIRS FOR 


RABBETH 
SPINDLES 





MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 













How Are Your 
Boilers Rated? 


There is a tendency among boiler makers, es- 
pecially builders of water-tube boilers, to rate 
boilers higher than formerly. The ratings of 
some builders for boilers having the same sur- 
face differ more than 50%. Now with proper 
furnace conditions and circulation of burnt 
gases, a square foot of clean surface in one 
boiler is practically as efficient in transmitting 
heat as an equivalent amount of surface in an- 
other boiler, and less surface merely means, 
other things being equal, higher temperatures 
of the flue gases and lower economy. 

However, this policy of increasing the ratings 
of boilers is in line with the fact that as long as 
the boiler has sufficient steam liberating capac- 
ity, a Green Fuel Economizer can be used to 
do allthe work of bringing the water up to the 
temperature of evaporation. Economizer sur- 
face costs less than boiler surface and transmits 
more heat per square foot from gases at lower 
temperatures due to the fact that the average 
temperatnre of the contained water is lower 
than in the boiler and the outer surfaces of the 
tubes are kept clean by scrapers. 

Where boilers are designed with less surface 
than usual and also where the growth of the 
business has caused the boilers to be operated 
at a capacity far above that for which they 
were designed, Green Economizers will prove 
a most profitable investment. 

The Economizer precipitates carbonates of 
lime and magnesia, and reduces the expense of 
boiler cleaning and repairs. 

Send for our BOOK ‘‘T W” on Steam Plant 
Economy and also for our catalogue of Fans 
and Heaters. 











































ps 
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The Green Fuel Economizer Co. 
MATTEAWAN, N. Y. 
Sole Builders in this Country. 


Gto. H. GIBSON CO 
rank new 
wow yore 
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COMPOUND-THAT’S WHY 
Barney Compound Ventilating Fans Ventilate Purity, and Dry. 


They are scientific and give satisfaction in the factory, 
mill and dyehouse. They force out all atmospheric 
impurities and draw in pure air. They often double 
capacity of drying rooms, expel loose steam trom dye 


houses—prevent all condensation. cool spinning rooms. 
The Barney System ts the 
most economical. 


TELL US YOUR PROBLEM. 
WRITE TODAY. FREE TRIAL OF FAN. 


BARNEY VENTILATING FAN Works. 165-167 Fort Hill Sq., Boston, Mass. 


Whether You Buy or Build 


New Machinery, Embody in Specifications 


Dust Proof Oil Hole Covers 


Modern Machine Construction calls for 

Modern Improvements and D. P. O. H. 

Covers are a Dividend Paying Investment 
Postal will bring Samples and Catalog. 


- + HARTFORD, CONN. 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS 


CORPORATION 


GRANITEVILLE, MASS. 


ee°- BUILDERS OF... 


Stock Dryers, Wool Washers, 
Wool Dusters, Carbonizing Plants, 
Burr Pickers, Etc. 











MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


THE ORDER FOR 


She 


Wood Worsted Co. 
Dyeing Machinery 


Has Been Placed With 


400 lb. Sulphur Hosiery 
Machine. 










2 tapi Leases eriediaghweickt: = ent 


are. 





TENTERING AND DRYING MACHINES 


WITH LOW DOWN FEED. 














PATENTED FEBRUARY 26, 1895. 








Tentering and Drying 
Machines on Pipe Sys- ih 


tem. Special Dryers for | | 
Heavy Felt Goods. Hot ig 
Air Drying and Tenter- iq 4 


ing Machines. 


Fulling Mills, Washers, Chin- 
chilla and Whitney Machines, 
Whipping Machines, Cone Wil- 
I»ws, Marsden & Blamire Lap 
Feed, Dyeing Machines for Piece 
















Goods, Soaping Machines, a I 
Wringing Machines, Jigs in 


(Double or Single), Dewing 
Machines, etc. Crabbing Ma- 





MANUFACTURED 





BY 


D. R. KENYON @® SON, Raritan, N. J: Successors to KENYON BROS, 


| chines for worsted. Made 
aaa Sahel ail ae ll al ie either single, double or triple. Hi yi! 
Long Distanee Telephone—Somerville 21. | 
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RODNEY AUNT MACHINE COMPANY 


% — 
WATER WHEELS, |p 
Press 
ure Hydro-Extractor 


Horizontal and vertical. 

Iron Flumes and Ppenstocks. 

Rotary Fire Pumps- For Extracting Wate 

centrifuga! Ppumps- r From Cloth. 


Head Gate Apparatus. 
1 Regulators. 


- 


water Whee 
Rotary Fulling Mills. 

Rotary Cloth Washers- 
Rotary Knit Goods Washers- 
Combined R’y Fulling Mill 
and washer for Knit Goods. 
Endless Felt R’y Washers 
and Rotary Felling Mills. 
Hammer Falling stocks. 


Dolly W ashers- 
Crank Fulling Mills. 

Crank Knit Goods Washers. 
wringing and Rinsing Mechs. 


Reel Dyeing Machines. 


Carbonizing Machines. 


Bleaching Machines for 


Chloride of Lime and 


Peroxide of Sodium, 


Dye Tubs and Rinsers- 


wool Wasnhers- 
soaping machines- 


Cloth Winders- 


Type A 


Rxtencte 0 
ghly and uni es 

cent. less powe nd uniform! . 

tr than Centrifugal ee fully 70 pe 

ctors. r 


Boston Offi cemneuniiniameinieiamenamatl 
ice, 
Main Offi 
ice and Worl 
, 


70 KILBY 
Telephone re tea ORAN 
GE 
>» MASS. 
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Metallic Toothing 


GARNETT CYLINDERS 


FEED ROLLS LICKERINS 
BURR ROLLS 


Metallic Breasts for Cards 


RECLOTHING 


of every description of 


Metallic Toothed Rolls 


An up-to-date equipment in charge - experienced opera 

tives, backed by the r site on of our hou ne warrants 
benneedidnes your consideration idl rders, Try us. 
It will be up to us to see ea you come again. 


The James Hunter Machine Co. 


NORTH ADAMS, MASS. 
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WILSON & GO., BARNSLEY, Limited 


Absolutely secure 
combination of 











SE a 


BARNSLEY, ENGLAND. Added Strength and 


Absolute Security. 








<a las «Specialties: PATENT ‘“LOCKFAST” 
gepeemmapeepeaes=6oand “‘CLIMAX” Shields. ENAMELLED 
ame CONDITIONING BOB- 


BINS, Impervious 

Yreusmax® to Steam, Moisture 
els, % or Oil. 

IWILSON.BARNSLEY 


' | 














it | ; es GOLD MEDAL St. Louis, 
} erry a Cole IW. DIPLOMA 4d’Hon- 
\ ve neur Liege, 1905 Highest Samples and Prices 
; Loose Shields BEADED SHIELD ry Be, , 
Impossible — ——— A wards for Bobbins. on Application. 


SPEED & STEPHENSON, Agents for U.S., 170 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


FOSTER SUPERHEATERS 


Increase Efficiency and Re- 
duce Cost of Operation. 





Power Specialty Company, 


BOSTON: 10 Post Office Square. NEW YORH: 111 Broadway 








A PERFECT CLOTH EXPANDER 


The recent invention of Wm. 


















Mycock, an English cotton manu- 
facturer. Hundreds sold in 
Great Britian and on the Conti- 
nent. Large bleacheries in this 
country where it has been placed 
on trial are delighted with it. 
Gets the full width of goods, with 
perfectly even tension both ways. 
Can be attached to calenders or 


cans. Put it on trial. 


Patented in United States, Cane 
ada, Great Britain and Continen- 
tal countries. Infringements will 


be prosecuted. 





THOMAS LEYLAND & CO., 53 INDIA ST., BOSTON 


Sole Agents for the United States and Canada. 
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INCREASE YOUR L 

STOCK SPACE /3 

By Handling Your 
Cases With 


Economy 
Steel 

Tiering 

Machines 
















CONVEYING AND COAL 
HANDLING MACHINERY 





Also Saves 

TIME, 
LABOR and 

Damaged Stock 











Cable Railways Industrial Railways 
Hoisting Engines Gravity Railways 







Write for 








Deseriptive “Grab” Buckets Coal Crushers 
a. Write for Catalog and Information. 





MONONGAHELA MANUFA-TURING COMPANY, 
New York Office, 120 Liberty St. 


Economy Engineering Company, 


58-64 N. Jefferson Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 







Monongahela, Pa. 


The American 


WROUCHT STEEL 
PULLEY 


Is a parting PULLEY and can be applied 
without stripping the shaft. 

It is Light, STRONG, and lasts a lifetime. 

It clarnps to the shaft perfectly — keys and 
set-screws superfluous. 

Interchangeable metal Bushings to fit shafts 
of different sizes. 

Particularly adapted to TEXTILE manufac- 
turing. 

SEND FOR BOOKLET. Sold by the Leading Supply Houses all over the WORLD. 



















Patented in the United States 
and Foreign Countries. 






SS oe : 










The American Pulley Co., 


PHILADELPHIA, 


29th and Bristol Streets, PA, 
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Write Us For List of Mills Where 
Machines Are Used. 


Woonsocket Machine and Press (iompant 


WOONSOCKET, BR. 
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ohfe Hussong Dyeing Machine 


Patented Nov 6, 1900. April9, 1901. Nov. 29, 1904. 


THE ONLY MACHINE THAT WILL DYE SUPHUR BLACK SUCCESSFULLY. 


: his illustration shows our Compressed Air Hoisting Longitudinal Sectional View, showing the circulation of 
‘arriage, with 300-pound Yarn Machine suspended. dye-liquor through the yarn when in operation 


Points of Superiority Which We Claim for the Hussong Machine. 


Durability, Even Dyeing, Saving of Steam, Saving of Dyestuff, 
Saving of 754 in Labor, Makes No Waste Whatever, No Friction on the Material. 
Requires but Little Power to Operate. 

Leavesthe Yarn and Slubbing it its Natural Condition. 


mie American Dyeing Machine Co. Office 609 Pearl St, Camden, N. J. 


BEWARE OF INFRINGEMENTS. 


AITON MACHINE (CO. 


ENGINEERS AND MACHINISTS 


126 cere arent, 
NEW YO 


GARDINER C. Sims, President. 
Tuos. A. Arron, Vice President. Fact oe 


ARTHUR S. BEVES, Sec. and Treas. HARRISON” N. - 


Cabling and Insulating Machinery 
VACUUM DRYING APPARATUS 


Rubber Machinery, Including Calenders, Washers, Mixers, etc. 


Hydraulic Machinery 


Builders of Heavy Machinery. High Grade and Large 
Castings a Specialty. 


INQUIRIES SOLICITED 








30 
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WM. FIRTH, Pres. EDWIN BARNES, Vice-Pres. JOHN H. NELSON, Treas, 
WILLIAM FIRTH CO. 
Post Office Square Building 79 Milk Street, BOSTON, MASS. 














» SOLE IMPORTERS OF , 


“ ASA LEES « CO., Limited, 


TEXTILE MACHINERY, 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR COTTON, WOOLEN 


SOLE ACENTS FOR 

JOSEPH STUBBS, Gassing, Winding and Reeling Mach- LOCKETT, CROSSLAND & CO, Engravers and Build. 
inery for Cotton, Worsted and Silk ers of Leather Embossing Machinery, etc., etc. 

GEO. HATTERSLEY & SONS, LTD. Makers of every | BR: CENTNER FILS, Heddles. 





AND WORSTED. 

















Descriptiou of s0oms, ete, * beta maging & ©O., Yarn Testing Machinery, Wrap 
JAMES MACKIE & SONS, LTD., Makers of Flax, Tow, | JosHUA KERSHAW & SON, Roller Skins, ete. 

Hemp and Jute Preparing and Spinning Mac hinery. GEORGE SMITH, Doffer Combs, ete. 
GEORGE ORME & CO’S Patent Hank Indicators, etc. BRADFORD STEE L PIN CO., Comber Pins. 
JAMES YATES & SON, Hardened and Tempered Steel | CLAPHAM, SMITH & CO., Caps, Tubes and Spindles for 
»~ Card Clothing for Woolen and Worsted Cards, Worsted, ete. 


~ 


ALSO ACENTS FOR 
JOSEPH SYKES BROS., Hardened and Tempered Steel | DRONSFIELD BROS., Limited, Emery Whee! Grinders, 


Card Clothing for Cotton. | Emery Fillet and Flat Grinding Machines. 
COTTON CORD AND VELVET CUTTING MACHINE 
WILLIAM TATHAM & CO., Waste Machinery. CO., Corduroy Cutting Machines, etc. 


PICK GLASSES, LEATHER APRONS, PATENT WIRE CHAIN APRONS. 





JOSEPH STUBBS - - Manchester, England. 


SPECIAL MACHINERY 
For Winding, Gassing, Reeling, Preparing, Polishing and Bundling Yarns. 






PATENT QUICK TRAVERSE COTTON GASSING FRAME. IMPROVED RABBETH SPINDLE WINDER 


With Pateut Tapering Motion, for Single Flanged Bobbins. 
Sole Agents for the United States and Canada. 


WILLIAM FIRTH COMPANY, Post Office Square Bldg., 79 Milk St., BOSTON, MASS. 


DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC SOAP, ““sno‘Unironm. 
Dobbins’ Hard Water Soap, a Specific for Hard Water or Water Charged with Chemicals. 
AMMONIATED POTASH SALTS FOR SCOURINC. 


Dobbins’ Palm Oil Fulling Soap. Dobbins’ “Fast Black’? Soap. Pure Olive Oil Potash Soaps. 
FREE SAMPLE SENT FOR TRIAL ON REQUEST. 


DOBBINS SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., “SatcAberrura: PENN. 
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WILLIAM FIRTH, Pres. Tere FRANK B. COMINS, Treas. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


79 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


Received the HIGHEST AWARD on :2scomend- 
ation of the FRANKLIN INSTITUTE tor 


é¢ * + = . . + s 53 
Simplicity and Originality of Design. 
Is the largest manufacturer of HUMIDESS In the ane 
The last twenty years recelving the HIGHEST AWARDS in 


this country and Europe for its AIR-MOISTENING SYSTEM. 
EIGHT GOLD MEDALS and others. 


The Only Perfect System of Air Moistening 


And Has Been Adopted by the Representative Manufacturers of this Country. 


The only System adopted !n the Textile Schools. Write for Booklet “‘T’’ on Humidification. a e 
Legal Proceedings will at once be taken against infringers and users of infringements- i} 


J. S&S. COTHRAN, Southern Representative, Empire Bldg, ATLANTA, GA. 


North Chelmsford § | 
Machine & Supply Co. DINSMORE 























Successors to Silver & Gay Co., Est. 1832. 
Successors to No. Chelmsford Supply Co., 1897. 










MANUFACTURER OF 


Ball Winders, Quillers, Jack Spoolers, Wool 
Openers, Reels and Special Machines from 
Drawings or Patterns. 
WORSTED MILL SUPPLIES. 
Leather Belting, Worsted Aprons, Fallers, 
Brushes and Comb Circles. Repairing, Cov- 


ering, Turning, Bossing and Refluting, p 


Ud tis 

























a> Sewing 
Machines 


No. 3—Portable 
Foot-Power oe 

Rotary Sewing | 
Machine. 





eee aes 


















Drawing and Spinning Rollers a Specialty. 


NORTH CHELMSFORD, MASS. 


It is especially adapted for use in Cottonand i 
Woollen Mills, Bleacheries, Print Works atthe { 
Printing Machines, in Dye Works, Cloth Rooms, 
atthe Fulling Mill, Shears, Calendars, Gigs, 
Drying Machines, etc., or any of the different 
finishing processes in textile mills. 


NC 


We-Fu-Go and Seaife Water Soft- 
fe ening Plants, and Seaife Water 


Filters can beseen in actual opera- 
tion in Textile Plants in any part 





of the U.S. Apparatus designed to Manufactured by the 


Reet er aa re DINSMORE MANUFACTURING CO., 


Illustrated Catalogue. 


WM. B. SCAIFE & SONS CO., Pittsburgh, Pa 


Saiem, Mass., U. S.A. i 





0+000eee 
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uUseHe THE 





“The Best Machine 
on the Market.” 


_ __ at | B a 7 - : 
| ars =~ 
Esra 7 ae i\ JACQUARD 
i Sea hi 7 


a ‘ 
mT 1 i = 
a AO Tr ae! | = Original Fine Index Machines 


DA 


Single Lift, Double Lift, 
Double Cylinder, Rise 
and Fall, Crossborder, 


cep THOMAS HALTON'S 
SONS, 


Allegheny Avenue and C Street, 
PHILADELPHIA 


Representatives 
H. A. Forbes, Paterson, N. J. 


Alexander & Garsed, 
Catalogue upon request. Pee Charlotte, N.C. 


TORRANCE MFG. CO., 


HARRISON, N. J- 


rorgawcs; AUTOMATIC BALLING MACHINE 


With all the latest improvements for Wool Cards. The latest 
and best and only Feed that will make yarn positively even. 


ALSO 
CHOQUETTE WASTE SAVER. Saves card fly. 


Write for particulars. 


Rise and Fall with Patented Independent 
Cylinder Motion. 
























L. B. BRAINERD, F. B. ALLEN, J. B. PIERCE, L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, 
President. Vice-Pres’t. Secretary. Ass’t Secretary. 
















NEw ENGLAND TEAM USERS of this country have 
DEPARTMENT upwards of go0,000 Steam Boilers 

101 MILK STREET, under the inspection and insurance 
BOSTON, Mass. supervision of this company. 

















Cc. E. ROBERTS, 
Manager. 


W. H. ALLEN, 
Ass’t Manager. 





... F. FALES 


MANUFACTURER 
AND BUILDER OF 


sili [ MACHINES 
i. 


Pe te ee FOR ALL PURPOSES WHERE A NUMBER OF ROWS OF SEAMS 
ARE REQUIRED 


BUILT WITH ANY REQUIRED NUMBER OF NEEDLES. 







50-IN. MACHINE 





speci. | WALPOLE, MASS. — 


SLITTING 
MACHINERY U. S. A. MACHINES 


















The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, IIASS. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


Metatlic Rolls 


Especially adapted for Cotton 
Mills. 25 to 33 per cent more 
Production Guaranteed. 
Weight Reduced 33 to 50 per 
eent. No Leather Covering Bill. 














WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 








WOOL BURRING and PICKING MACHINERY 
CLOTH FINISHING MACHINERY 










DOUBLING AND TACKING MACHINE 


Curtis & Marble Mch. Co. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 



















CIRCLE KNIVES TO ANY PATTERN. 


R. H. HOOD, 


Manufacturer of 


Dealer in 


The Best English and American 


CAST-STEEL PINS. 


1842-44-46 GERMANTOWN AVENUE, 
Long Distance Telephone. 
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€IRCLES, HACKELS, GILLS, FALLERS and PORCUPINES. | 


MACHINE WOOL COMBS | 


ENTWISTLE 
WARPERS 



























T. C. Entwistle Company 
LOWELL, MASS. 


Southern Agent: 


STUART W. CRAMER, Charlotte, N. C. 


“Coronation” 
Mill ii 
Sewing ie 















BIRCH TREE, 












BIRCH Machines. 4 
BROS. Sews any fabio, i} 
SOMERVILLE, stitch cg ee if 






MASS. 


Send for 





Catalogue. 





Sent on Trial. 


Ps 


BLEACHING, DYEING AND FINISHING MACHINERY. ft 


The J.L. N. Smythe Co. y 


rE 23-25 So. 4th St., Phila. ‘ 
Y) 





Paper . 
Specialties, 
Fibres, Colored Textile Wrappers, 
Manillas, SilK Papers, 


and 





Philadelphia, Penn. 


Tissues, Corrugated Cloth Boards. . : 






sa caer aml 
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“The Best Machine 
on the Market.” 


peel AE” JACQUARD 


0 Poo 
SO ae: \eomaen | | Original Fine Index Machines 


Pl 
MT 
eG 
Single Lift, Double Lift, 


Double Cylinder, Rise 
and Fall, Crossborder, 


cep IHOMAS HALTON'S 
SONS, 


Allegheny Avenue and C Street, 
PHILADELPHIA 


Representatives 
H. A. Forbes, Paterson, N. J. 


Catalogue upon request. Se S es 


TORRANCE MFG. €O., 


HARRISON, N. J- 


rorgance, AUTOMATIC BALLING MACHINE 


With all the latest improvements for Wool Cards. The latest 
and best and only Feed that will make yarn positively even. 


ALSO 
CHOQUETTE WASTE SAVER. Saves card fly. 


Write for particulars. 


eee ETT 


es 














Rise and Fall with Patented Independent 
Cylinder Motion. 























L. B. BRAINERD, 
President. 

















J. B. PIERCE, 
Secretary. 


L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, 
Ass’t Secretary. 





Vice-Pres’t. 





New ENGLAND TEAM USERS of this country have 
DEPARTMENT upwards of 90,000 Steam Boilers 

101 MILK STREET, under the inspection and insurance 
BOSTON, Mass. supervision of this company. 












Cc. E. ROBERTS, 
Manager. 


W. H. ALLEN, 
Ass’t Manager. 














.. FF. FALEZS 


MANUFACTURER 
AND BUILDER OF 


| MACHINES 


FOR ALL PURPOSES WHERE A NUMBER OF ROWS OF SEAMS 
ARE REQUIRED 


BUILT WITH ANY REQUIRED NUMBER OF NEEDLES. 







50-IN. MACHINE DESIGNER OF WALPOLE MASS PAPER 
SPECIAL , ° SLITTING 
MACHINERY U. S. A. MACHINES 













The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, [IASS. 









MANUFACTURERS OF 


Metallic Rorls 


Especially adapted for Cotton 
Mills. 25 to 33 per cent more 
Production Guaranteed. 
Weight Reduced 33 to 50 per 
cent. No LeatherCovering Bill. 











WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 







WOOL BURRING and PICKING MACHINERY 
CLOTH FINISHING MACHINERY 









DOUBLING AND TACKING MACHINE 


Curtis & Marble Mch. Co. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 










CIRCLE KNIVES TO ANY PATTERN. 


R. H. HOOD, 


Manufacturer of 


MACHINE WOOL COMBS 


Dealer in 
The Best English and American 


CAST-STEEL PINS. 


1842-44-46 GERMANTOWN AVENUE, 
Long Distance Telephone. Philadelphia, Penn. 
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BROS. are we 
| SOMERVILLE, aay ar conres 





CIRCLES, HACKELS, GILLS, FALLERS and PORCUPINES. 


The J. L. N. Smythe Co. 










ENTWISTLE 
WARPERS 






T. C. Entwistle Company 
LOWELL, MASS. 


Southern Agent: 


STUART W. CRAMER, Charlotte, N. C. 







“Coronation” 
Mill 
Sewing 
Machines. 










BIRCH 














stitch. 





MASS. 


Send for 


Catalogue. 










Ee Sent on Trial. 


es 


BLEACHING, DYEING AND FINISHING MACHINERY, 









23-25 So. $th St., Phila. 
Paper 








Specialties, 





2 Sn ERE ae euaekten ae 
a a See ome = — ae 


Fibres, Colored Textile Wrappers, . 
Manillas, SilK Papers, 
and ; 


Tissues, Corrugated Cloth Boards. 


> © 
—S Se 
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QUALITY 


PIECING 

Double the produc- 

ion of any Heilmann 

Comber. Makes a 

stronger and smoother 

a, yarn. Combs any length 


of staple. 


O Does this interest you? 


Send for full particulars to 


STEPHEN C, LOWE, 


AGENT, 


For JOHN HETHERINGTON & SONS, Ltd. 
TEXTILE MACHINE MAKERS, 
186 Devonshire Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Textile Manufacturers and All Steam Users 


If you desire to reduce your Coal bills 30%, investigate the results 
being secured by other steam-users who have adopted 


Kingsley Horizontal “ret Wale! TUDE Boilers 


MERITS 
Safety 



























Durability 


Efficiency 






30 per cent 
Fuel Economy 


Compactness 
No Brick Walls 


Simplicity of 
Operation 





Built in Units 
from 100 to 
350 H. P. for 
working steam 
pressure up to 

200 Ibs. 


3OO H. P. Kingsley Horizontal Internally Fired Water Tube Boiler, Installed Complete os 
Space occupied 15 1t. x14 ft.x6 ft. 2in. Pb 


The best is the cheapest. Satisfied customers are the best advertisement. Without exception . 
every user of the Kingsley Boiler is its champion. Fa 


Write for particulars and Catalogue to the 


KINGSLEY WATER TUBE BOILER CO. 


Room 309, 21 State Street, N. Y. 
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ANYTHING "eescc80 snc 
““tmonsences” IN Mill Supplies. 


ASHWORTH BROS., 


| MANUFACTURERS OF. 











Card Clothing Of Every Description 


FALI, RIVER, MASS. 













HH. is. THEBBETsS « Co., 
Locke’s Millis, Me. 


Thread of any description 
and Silk made from one piece, 

up toé6"longand8 dia, 

We arelocated in the best white birch region. Our work and prices seem to 


satisfy the most particular customers. We can give any finish desi i ‘ 
furnished on samples submitted. a - a 





A HAND-MADE 
HARNESS 


Our trade mark carries the guarantee of hand finished loom harnesses 

G of the highest quality. They are made of either cabled or ordinary 
twine and are as near perfect as the best material, the most skilled 

Trae wak® ~=©90 Workmanship and the most rigid inspection can produce. 


GARLAND MFG. CcCo., Saco, Maine. Formerly Loom Picker Co. 





















Textile Manufacturers Needing 
TRUCKS 


O¥ ANY DESCRIPTION 
Should not fail to write for our new illustrated catalogue and 
price-list of Hand, Platform and Special Trucks. 
We carry a large line of Rubber and Iron Wheel Truck 
Castors—Best Material and Workmanship is our Motto. 


The GEO. P. CLARK CO. 


New York Office, 253 Broadway. WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 





TEX TILE MANUFACTURERS 
Are invited to ask about our new brand of 
Undoubtedly Id Uuquestionable 
Standard = — ROOKING Superiority 
Made of fine wool felt, chemically treated, coated on both sides, waterproof and durable, guaranteed. 


The LINCOLN WATERPROOF CLOTH CO., 
Correspondence Solicited. Bound Brook, N. J. 
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BieschiNG ARLINGTON MACHINE Works ‘fuse 


FINISHING ARTHUR BIRCH SEWING 
MACHINERY ARLINGTON HEICHTS, MASS. MACHINES 
























The Best That Money Gan Buy 


SPINNINC RINCS. 
TWISTER RINCS. 
RINC HOLDERS. 
TRAVELER CUPS. 
SILK RINCS. 
TRAVELER CLEANERS. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS., U. S.A. 


MAILS. ie 


Liberal Discount to Dealers. 


STEEL. AND ORANG ig J. WALDER, Paterson, N. J. 





REEDS, HARNESSES, LINGOES, 
SHUTTLES AND QUILLS. 















VULCANIZED RusBBER ROLLS FoR ALL MECHANICAL PURPOSES 


Also Power 
Wringers of 
all Sizes and 
Descriptions 








THE AMERICAN WRINGER COMPANY, 99 Chambers St., N. Y. City 







Made of paper and wood, 
Needs no covers, 





Their Cost 
In Freight. 


_ as 


= 
— 
a 








—_ 
7 So 
Ss ——= 


BOX SHOOKS and i CLOTH BOARDS. OXFORD 





Shaw’s “Victor” Travelers 


Manufactured by 


A | 
VICTOR SHAW RING TRAVELERCO. i] 


Incorporated 1899. 
23 Sabin Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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PZ ae ee Mele 
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TV EUTTT . tL okie 


tanewnn gn wee 
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EUee ee. 2 oh iii ee 
Cue CET CALL oe 


Boone ee es 


CARDER’S TOOLS 
WILLIAM SCHOFIELD CO. Lewis" 


Krams Ave. formerly Church St, Manayunt, Phila, Pa CARD. 


IRON FOUNDERS yp 


AND TEXTILE MACHINERY BUILDERS _—— 
Makers of Rag, Wool, Hair and Finishing Pic 


Automatic Square and Cone Willows, “ hofieid™ ‘ : 

Intermediate Feed for Cards, Rag and Extract Dust- Gardner & Reid’s Card Tooth Raiser. 

ers, Waste Pullers, Worsted and Shoddy Reels, All For Setting Up Bent Teeth of Card Clothing with a variety 
Kinds of Spike and Slat Aprons, of all other tools used by Carders and Manufacturers. 


Special Machinery Built General Machinery Repairs ee ee 
Relagging Picker Cylinders a Specialty W. H. BROWN, ““wonctsten: ‘Wass. 


WORCESTER, MASs. 


WATCHMAN’S CLOCK,LATEsTIMProveD | Good Locations for Cotton 


Portable and Electric. e448 2 
Controls Night and Knitting Mills 
Allowance made for : 
old clocks, are many throughout the territory traversed 


T. NANZ & CO,, by the 
127 Duane St., N.Y. 


evenscowaren anes (SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
as ee World. Send for Catalogue. 


delivered prices. H, F, LEWIS & 60., Lid, 


316 Baronne 8t., New Orleans, La. 


Y 


QU 


\S 


7 
‘ 


a 
CTT 


S 


wr 


Resources, markets and advantages for manu- 
facturing the raw material are unexcelled. The 
Land and Industrial Department of the Southern 
Railway is always ready to advise with manufac- 
turers of textile commodities as to the best loca- 
tions, placing at their disposal information that is 
succinct but convincing, dealing with every under- 
taking from a standpoint beneficial to the manu- 
facturer. Go where you receive the best results 
is our motto and why we want you to come South. 

Inquiries are solicited and attended to in strict 
confidence. For further information address 


M. V. Richards, 


Land and Industrial Agent, 


Southern Railway, 
ia Pp ALEXANDER HELPER, Washington, D.C. 


elepnone- 271 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 





MILL EQUIPMENT 


For Smooth Running of Textiles 


The Bell System 


Moistens the Air 
Just Enough and No More. 


A full year’s run in one of the best known mills in New 
England demonstrates that it automatically maintains proper 
and uniform humidity through all seasons and all weather 
conditions. 


For further facts and information, address 


BELL PURE AIR AND COOLING CO. 


97 CEDAR STREET, e NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BULLETIN ON ESSENTIALS OF ROPE DRIVING 






































NOW READY FOR DISTRIBUTION. SEND FOR COPY 


eet 


ea Te Fees. 
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A PROPHECY. 


The time is not far distant when every high-grade Textile product will be placed on 
the market under a name or trade-mark which will be stamped directly on the goods. 
The purchasing public are demanding this protection and progressive manufacturers are 
beginning to realize the great advantage in having their drazd establish the standard of 
quality with the purchaser, rather than the advice of the dry-goods clerk. The leading 
silks, satins, woolens and special fabrics now being extensively advertised are stamped 
by the Kaumagraph process. Write us for a box of samples. 


THE KAUMAGRAPH Co., 


156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 












The Lane Patent Steel Frame Canvas 


MILL BASKET 


Embodies desirable features not found in any other 
basket. It is made of strong, smooth, cotton duck, 























doubled at all points of extra wear or strain. 

The Frame is made of specially drawn round spring 
steel, put together with our semi-flexible eye joints, mak- 
ing it strong and sufficiently rigid, yet springy and resili- 
ent, and will stand the most severe use. 


W. T. LANE @ BROTHER 


MANUFACTURERS 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





Formerly of Port Chester, N.Y. 


CLOTH CUTTING MACHINERY 


Adapted to All Textiles ;-COTTONS, SILHS, LINENS, WOOLENS. 
Made by 


JAMES A. CAMERON, 


Fourth Avenue and Baltie St., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





DEAR SIR :— 

Every manufacturer has his own particular 
problems. If yours happen to be in any way 
related to Cloth Cutting, let me help you solve 
them. That is my business. 

Perhaps your methods are perfect, perkaps 
not 

You can know all I know for the asking. 

Very respectfully yours, 

JAMES A. CAMERON. 









MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 













MODERN PRACTICE 


Among reliable Belt Manufacturers is to discourage 
the use of all liquids and when necessary apply a 
very thin coating of 


STEPHENSON 


Bar Belt Dressing 


Clean to handle—Easy to apply 


Preserves belts—Prevents slipping 


Samples speak loud>or than words 
WRITE US FOR ONE 


Stephenson Mfg. Co., Albany, N. Y. 









Important Improvement in Worsted Spinning... 
THE BAMFORD DUST PROOF and SELF-LUBRICATING SPINDLE TUBE 


saves oil, prevents clogging with dust and lint, thereby insuring longer — to the 

tubes, saves labor, maintain uniform speed, and most 
important of all, makes PERFECT YARN. Refer t@ 
largest worsted mills. 


BAMFORD & SMITH, Pascoag, R. I. 
ALSO MFRS. OF 
STEEL CAPS AND SPINDLES. Caps, Flyers, Tubes, etc., Repaired. 


REGISTERED 


on a rawhide pinion corresponds to the Sterling 













mark on silver—it denotes the highest degree of per- 





fection. New Process Raw Hide Pinions are the recognized 





standard of excellence. Owing to patent and secret processes of curing the raw 
hide, they contain much more of the vital fibre than other raw hide, and wear 
like iron. They provide a noiseless positive drive—no noise, no 
loss of power. Get our free booklet for the facts. 

We also make accurately cut and planed Metal Gears, in Spurs, Bevels, 
Internals and Racks. 


The New Process Raw Hide Co., **¥49°S* 
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Wittiam Secters & Go., tncoers 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
SHAFTS, 
COUPLINGS, 
ef | PULLEYS, 
Sof - HANCERS, 


and all most approved appliances for the 


THE 66 SELLERS 39 WAKE OF Transmission of Power. 


» DOUBLE CONE VISE COUPLING SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST. 


has a way of holding shafts together, that no MACHINE TOOLS 
other COUPLING can equal. INJECTORS. POWER CRANES. 


Singeing [Machines 


FOR ALL KINDS AND WIDTHS OF GOODS. 


CHAS. H. KNAPP, 
Wait and Rye Streets, PATERSON, N. J. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


SALEM ELEVATOR WORKS 


SALEM, MASS. 


ELEVATORS 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR MILL USE. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND ESTIMATE. 











MILL magitenenser 


THE TENDENCY OF THE DAY 1s toward 


the use of continuous processes in the finishing of cloth. 


The Cell Dryer is particularly well adapted for the dry- 
ing part of such a process. It is simple, and it provides 
large drying capacity in small bulk. It is astonishing 
what a chance there is for saving labor in this way. 
One very simple installation of a Cell Dryer saved the 


labor of three men. A number of installations save the 












labor of one man each. Why not investigate? Start in 


by writing to 15 State Street, Boston, for latest list of 
users. 


VACUUM PROCESS COMPANY. 


_ EVANS’ FRICTION CONES. 


Eight Thousand Sets in Operation in This Country and Earepe. 


A partial list of manu- 
facturers who have 
Evans’ Friction Cone Pul- 
leys in o pesatinn, trans- 

mitti ONE TQ 
FORT HORSEPOWER? 

National Biscuit Co., Rich- 

mond, Ind., 300 sets. ‘Merri. 





Vulcan Fibre Roving Can. 


BODY—Vulcanized Fibre. SIDE 
SEA M—Riveted with Patented Clinched 
Rivets. RINGS—Tinned Steel, Brazed 
Joints, Curled Edges. BOTTOM—IXXX. 
Tin Star Corrugation; Fastened with- 
out the use of nails or screws, will not 
crack, warp or shrink and cannot come 
out. FINISH—Coated inside and out 
with moisture proof coating, handsome 
and smooth. WEIGHT—About one. 
half pound per inch diameter. SIZE— 
All cans to any exact size, perfectly 
round and true. DURABILITY—Su.- 

perior to any other can. 

: Also Manufacturers of 
HILL’S IXXX TIN AND GALVAN- 
IZED IRON DYE HOUSE CAN. 


James Hill Manufacturing Co., 
PROVIDENGE, R. !. 




































Bret, iladel, phia, Pa., 40 
eric J. Falding, 
New You. i. N.Y., 20 sete 










o—- "Lawrence, M 
sete 


Send to G. FRANK EVANS, 1288 join Street, Ali 
ewton Center, Mass., for Illustrated Catalogue, 


Modern Wet Finishing Mathiacts Continuous Crabbing, { 











Opening, Folding, Steam Finishing, Tentering, Carbonizing, Sewing, Tacking Machines. 
. e 

Modern Bleaching Machinery 1 
Washing, Chemicking, Squeezing, Open Soapers, Sewing Machines, Scutchers and Angular Guides. 4 i 
a7 - i M 
French Napping Machines at ' 
} ; 7 ] 
BIRCH BROS. SOMERVILLE MACH. WORKS, ay 

Send for Circulars and Prices. SOMERVILLE, MASS. any other conan.) 1B 
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Breton Compound 


is designed to assist oils in emulsion with 
water instead of alkali. Made of sweet edible 
fat, its use willsave both oil and soap. Is one 
of the best softeners for yarn or stock ever used. 
Directions for use sent upon application. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER COMPANY, 


135 Front St., New York. 


Boston, 36 Central Wharf. Fall River, 160 Third St. Philadelphia, 216 No. Front St. 
Works, Claremont, N. J. 


HUMPHREY TURBINES, the best for low falls and economy of water. 
McCORMICH TURBINES, for highest speed and power. 


With the two, we are prepared to handle any proposition for the development or improvement of water powers. 
We also manufacture 
AUTOMATIC CLUTCHES, ROTARY FIRE PUMPS, AND MILL SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS, 


HUMPHREY MACHINE CO., ENGINEERS, IRON FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS, 
KEENE, N. FI. 


The Hungerford Filter Corporation 


An organization of experts in the various departments of 
water purification, giving especial attention to the engineering 
and chemical problems involved and offering its services as 
contractor to those wishing to install a water purification 
plant for any purpose with the assurance of obtaining maxi-, 
mum results and the most advanced ideas. 


308 HARRISON BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA 


HUNCERFORD-ELFRETH 
mek ok eee 
WATER SOFTENERS “vivre... 


There is only one Filter, the 


HUNCERFORD - ELFRETH, 


the only filter which exceeds its guarantev. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


Philadelphia Water Purification Company, 


1700 N. I2th St., PHILA., PA. 





MILL EQUIPMENT 


CATALOGUE 
of USEFUL 


TEATILE 


\ X JE have recently published 
a descriptive catalogue 
which contains a list of all 

books ir the English language on 

textile subjects that are in print and 
that are of present value, classified 
under the different subjects to which 
they pertain. This catalogue should 
be in the possession of every mill man. 

It will be sent free upon application. 

New books on textile subjects are 

being published frequently. We can 

supply any textile or technical book, 
whether of our own publication or ~ 
not, at lowest prices. We can also 
give information and prices of foreign 
textile publications, directories, etc. 

We are headquarters for everything 

in the line of textile literature and 

information. 


LORD @ NAGLE Co. 


20090 DEVONSHIRE SI. 
Boston, Massachusetts 
PUBLISHERS OF THE 


Textile World Record 





One Person Controls 


THE VENTILATION OF THE ROOM. 


How much better than to have every opera- 
tive trying to suit himself—just a turn of the 
crank and the overseer or second can do it 
easily. 

Our Sash Operating Device shifts with ease 
1 or 100 sash. 

Write for Catalog B-V. 


LORD & BURNHAM CO. 


1133 Broadway, Cor. 26th St., N. Y. 
Boston Branch, 819 Tremont Bldg. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 


THUN & JANSSEN, READING, PA, 
Manfrs of BRAIDING MACHINES 


for making Dress Trimming Braids, Cotton Tapes, Underwear 
Braids, Shoe Laces, Spindle Banding, ete. Winders, Doublers. 
Measuring Machines, Reelers, Singeing and Finishing Machinery. 
Special Machinery. 


DAVE THEN 
at F-Mup, Br Mooern 


wre aa alata KOT 


ContTRACTORS 


HEATING SYSTEMS, 
LNT 4 a Cab Ce Bl) a te oP 
AIGN B Low PRESSURE Boi, ERS 
“Serres i KATION ,DISC FANS ETC. 
LECTRIC GENERATOR 
ENGINES & yey Pile she Agnes, 
STLEL STACKS TANKS ETC. 
4S LS a LL a a 
ESTIMATES FURNIENED 
MAIN OFFICE ve 


25 WORTH race 
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WET, HOT AND STEADY 


ts used in a Dye Works or Bleachery unavoidably confront conditions that are extra- 
n them, and in consequence belting is an important item in the running expense 


A LEVIATHAN BELT 


te quently outweare three of the very best rubber ones for any duty where such blister, 
el and anon become jank. All of our’ oe patrons are traceable to a first trial belt that 
nal ed itself so pre-eminently superior as a sav'ng agency 
A little bor »klet of ours often interests the purely practical. May we mailit? 


MAIN BELTING COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturers 
' 1217-1239 CARPENTER ST., PHILADELPHIA 
55-57 Market St., CHICAGO 120 Peari St., BOSTON 40 Pearl St. BUFFALO 309 Broadway, NEW YORK 


® Sewing Machine Belting, Press Boards, Belt Hooks, Lace penton, Leather 

Belting, Latch Needles, Oilers of oy & descripti on, Mill Baskets and 
] S Brooms, Mill Banding, Rings and ry ans of all kinds, 
Fire Pails, Shears and T i 


rimmers, Cloth calves Et. #&+ s# ws 
KE. W. Murphey & Co. 


“aoa and MI] Supplies 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 
1842-46 GERMANTOWN AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MANUFAOTURERS OF 


PLAT STEEL HEDDLES 


For Silk, Cotton and Worsted Weaving, 


Sweet & Dowle, 
MILL FURNISHERS, 


COHOES, N.Y. 


we The New S-H Jack Spool 


(Patent applied for.) 


The only perfect Jack Spool made. Practically indestructible. Steel 
Heads, but Solid. Note construction —The Barrel acts as the Gu dgeon, 
No Loose Heads. 

Write for prices. 


; NEW ENCLAND BUTT COMPANY, 


304 PEARL ST., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


BRAIDING MACHINERY 


ALL STYLES AND KINDS FOR FLAT AND ROUND BRAIDS. 


SOLID SASH AND CURTAIN CORDS, 


SHOE AND CORSET LACES, BANDING 


AND ALL BRAIDED FABRICS. 
Spoceceresnsmsnrersensenstonneaiiebnapemuaebsbannenmebiiatnie 
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This is our Berry Wheel, 
the most effective agent for 
moving air, eliminating 
steam and other impurities 
in the atmosphere, 








Dry-Dryer-Drying 











Drying textiles means more than getting 
goods dry. There are several varieties of 
“dry;” also dryers and drying. 

There is nothing so good as the Berry Wheel 
for increasing the product and improving the 
goods. 








A. HUN BERRY, 
23 West First Street, 
BOSTON. 


Ask those who use it. 





THE L. M. BOWES COMPANY, 


Every Description of Fine Leather for Textile Use. 


SOLE AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 


CHARLES CAIN, SON & CREENWOOD, 


HALIFAX, ENGLAND. 


MAKERS OF HIGH GRADE 


CARD CLO THIN G 


Por Cotton, Woolen, Worsted and Silk. 


451 ATLANTIC AVENUE, . . ° ° BOSTON, MASS. 













FIRST CLASS MILLS USE 


WARD & VANDECRIFT, 
L 0 WwW t L L C R A Y 0 N 3 Successors to The Bridesburg Mfg. Co. 
WHY? biewe SPINDLES, 


For Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, Silk and Flax Machinery. 
They are Worth their Cost. Manufacturers and Repairers. Also Flyers, Steel Caps, 


Bolsters, Steps, Tubes, Etc. 
Will you try our Samples? eee eY . 


LOWELL CRAYON CO., LOWELL, MASS., Original Manufacture SCMER, SALENE OO. -- Re oe rel 


KILBURN, LINCOLN & CO., 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


MAKERS OF 
















Split 
Pulleys 












SAGINAW f 
MANUFACTURING i 
COMPANY, ] 
For PLAIN and FANCY WEAVING. = ey een mele so Dh 
New York Branch, 44 Dey St., a 
Represented in ihe South by Chicago Branch, 35 So. Canal St. 1 \ i 
O. A. ROBBINS, . . . CHARLOTTE, N. C. Sales Agencies in all the Principal Cities. io 





Cable Address: Engrave. ABC and Lieber’s Codes, 





AMERICAN 
TEXTILI 


AMERICAN 
TEXTILE 


THE 
NEVER SLIP 
COP SPINDLE 

AND TUBE 


NEVER SLIP 
COP SPINDLE 


TUBE 


SPECIALTY 
MACHINERY CO. 
NEW YORK. 


( Trade-mark Registered 


We beg to inform the trade that we have added a 


SHUTTLE SHOP * °"4r°*** 363-373 Rider Ave., N. Y. City 


"ates 141st Street) 


in order to be INDEPENDENT with the manufacture and sale of our 


Never Slip Cop Spindles and Tubes. 


We do not however confine ourselves only to the manufacture of shuttles with our Never 


Slip Cop Spindles, but also make Shuttles for all Textile Purposes and we 
would be pleased to be favored with your orders. We are certain to convince you that our goods 
are of excellent and superior workmanship at reasonable and satisfactory prices. We have spared 
no expense in equipping our plant with the latest and improved machinery and tools. It is 
needless to say that we have a good sized stock of well seasoned wood on hand. 

Ou Shuttle Shop is superintended by Mr. Joe Nuver, who has had more than 30 a’ ex- 


perience in that line, having been foreman the last fifteen years with I. A. Hall & Co., Shuttle 
Manufacturers. 









cialty Machinery 









Manufacturers of 


Never Slip Cop 
Spindles and Tubes 


-— roe " ee 
SN EAE 








Shuttle with Spindle Raised 


U 8S. Patents: 778851, Jan. 3, 1905; 790611, May 23, 1905; other patents pending. 











= reat 


PAT. APPLIED FO! 


Shuttle with Spindle Lowered 


U.S. Patents: 778851, Jan. 3, 1905; 790611, May 23, 1905; other patents pending. 





y 


Never Slip Never Slip 
Cop Tube 


cueespoct Shuttles for all Textile Purposes caicat spice 
and Sundry Special Loom Devices 


tt OAR =P 





We also beg to call your attention to our 


Electric and Automatic 
WARP STOP MOTION 


FOR SILK, 













COTTON AND WOOL FABRICS 


which for simplicity and per- 
fection defies competition. 





This we have in operation on various makes of silk and cotton looms at Showroom 
at Our Factory which can be easily reached by the Subway, in about 15 minutes from 
the Grand Central Station, or 30 minutes from City Hall, to Mott Avenue Station. 






; { 3681 Harlem 
TELEPHONES ; O17 Melrose TT 
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We cannot build a better Electric 
Freight Elevator, at a moderate price, 
than the Morse Electric Screw 
Freight Elevator, shown in illustra- 
tion. That is why we do not change 
cuts. Improvements, however, are 
introduced whenever possible to keep 
the ‘* Morse” up-to-date in every re- 
spect. 
Tf interested in elevators, 

wrile lo us. 


Morse, Williams & Company, 


Philadelphia New York Boston 
Baltimore Pittsburgh Atlanta 












LATEST PATENT. 


Hall’s ‘“‘Can’t Slip” Spindle. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


I. A. HALL @ CoO., Paterson, N. J. 


The ‘‘Simplex” Tables 


Comprising 





Comparative Yarn Tables, show- 
ing the equivalent sizes of differ- 
ent systems of Numbering Yarn 
and Different Standards. 


Reed Tables 


Weight of Yarn per Yard of 
Tables. 


Knitting Machine Gauges. 
Yarn Sizes for Knitting Machines. 
Sizes for Underwear and Hosiery. 


Breaking Strength Table of 
American Cotton Warp Yarns. 









PATENTED 1677 


( WILL RUN IN INTENSE HEAT, 
||  ORINABATHOFSTEAM, | 


| AND RUN RIGHT— 














|} no slipping, twisting or jumping. 
} Here’s what Messrs. R. Rosenthal & 
Co,.say about it:— ; 





past three years, and find it an excellent 
drive for places wet or dry.” 









‘**We have been using your belt for the 
| Compiled by the 
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Its just the thing for bleacheries,dye | 
houses, etc. where there’slotsof steam 
wd acids. And mind you it costs 
from 50 to 75¢ less than leather. Send 
for booklet. 



















Price 50 Cents 





THE GANDY BELTING CO. Caan 
BALTIMORE, MD. LORD & NAGLE COo., Publishers 


299 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
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This Comber’s Smile Won’t Come Off 


J. S. TURNER MFG. Co.’S 
COMB APRONS 


Write us and we will tell you why they give such 





satisfaction 





All Comb and Roll Work promptly attended to. Special 


attention to repairs. Leather Belting. Leather Aprons. ; 






398 Middlesex Street, - LOWELL, MASS. 


Textile or Machinery having a new product or a new invention which they wish to 


exploit, why not consult me? 
Manufacturers The bringing out of salient points in the most 
forcible manner, possible, and in sueh a way as to 

be readily grasped is my profession. 
BOOKLETS, PAMPHLETS and CIRCULAR LETTERS written in such a way as to bring the best r 
possible results. Correspondence solicited. , 


CHARLES F. DeGrauw, 346 Broadway, New York City. 









































A. G. THURSTON & SON, Established 1844. t 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
BENJ. BUCKLEY’S SON 
Fluted Rolls, Pressers for Flyers | rae ’ 
AND GENERAL MACHINERY | (WM. J. BUCKLEY) Gun Mill, Paterson, N. J. 
7 : L < | Manufacturer of all kinds of SPINDLES, FLYERS, 
Specialties made of Renecking, Refluting, Filing and RINGS, TUBES, CAPS, etc., for Cotton, Silk, ; 
ee — — of — Flyers Repaired and Fitted Flax, Woolen and Worsted Machinery. 
with any desired style of Pressers, Spindles Straightened, | : ; . wy Speci j Yor i 
Restepped and Retopped. 8 | Roving a ae Fiyers a cialty. 4 Light Forgings. 
Box 528 FALL RIVER. MASS. | REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS. . 





STEAM TRAPS 
NEW FEATURES; Wearing Parts, Valve and Seat Renewable. 


We manufacture Steam 
Traps for all duties, 
High and Low Press- | 
ures, returning the Con- 
densation back into 
Boiler or Discharging 
to Hot Well, Tank, or 
Atmosphere, 


Eureka Fire Hose 


THE BEST FIRE HOSE MADE. 













For use in 


Cotton Mills, 
Woolen Mills 
and Factories. 


rimegen So uy 








No Elastic Gaskets, 
all Joints Ground 
Metal and Metal. 


ae eer a 
T_T 





Seamless Woven and 
Rubber lined EUREKA 













SEND FOR COTTON HOSE, has no 
equal. Send for circu, 
Class A Return Trap Catalogues A, B and C lar and testimonials. 






Awarded Gold Medal at the St. Louis Exposition, 1904. 


EUREKA FIRE HOSE Co. 
13 Barclay St., New York, N. Y. 


ALBANY STEAM TRAP CO. 


ALBANY, IN. W- 
Established 1870. 
FRED’K TOWNSEND,Pres. JAMESH. BLESSING, Gen. Mgr. | 
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DYE HOUSE FLOORS 


Ve solicit correspondence from New England Mills and 


ee turers who want ACID PROOF, 


WATERTIGHT, 


DURABLE Dye House and Mill Floors—at reasonable prices. 


Simpson Bros., Corporation 


ENGINEERS and CONTRACTORS 


Long Distance ’Phone, Main 6657. 


GOULDS 


Acknowledged to be the highest 
in efficiency of any pumps built 
—that is they deliver more water 
with less expenditure of power 
than pumps of any other design 
and they are therefore known as 

EFFICIENT TRIPLEX 
POWER PUMPS 


And are the standard of excell- 
ence every where. 


Ghe Goulds Mfg. Co. 


19 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


We make them for every 
service: Tank Pumping, 
Boiler Feeding, Domestic Water 
Supply, Municipal Fire Service, 
Water Works, Pipe Lines, Deep 
Wells, Mines, Hydraulic Press- 
ures, Vacuum, Ammonia, Oil, 
Brine and Tar, Paper Pulp, 
Semi Fluids. 


Seneca, Falls, N. Y. 


New York, Boston, Pittsburg, 
Chicago. 


. FOR COTTON AND 
Elliot Cloth GING “gf M MIL e S, SILK MILI, SUPPLIES 
Folder and BLEACHERIES, PRINT OF EVERY KIND AND DESCRIPTION 


WORKS, ETC, Also Power Transmission Supplies for General Mill Use. 


Measurer MANUFACTURED BY 1. A. HALL & CO, || Allentown Reed, Harness 


: and Mill Supply Co. 
ELLIOT & HALL, 5414 Hermon St., Worcester, Mass Paterson, N. J. | Site i, 
Send for Circular, 


WILLIAM BODDEN @ SON, Limited 


ee “BODDEN” Flyer 


For QUALITY OF FINISH 
For QUANTITY of PRODUCTION 
HAS STOOD THE TEST OF YEARS 


Sole Agents for U.S.A. 


Thomas Mayor @ Son, Olney Street, Providence, R. I. 





Reg, U.S. Pat. Ot, 


MILL 


EQUIPMENT 


This Trade mark on every package. There is only oO N & 


ALBANY GREASE 


For Lifting of 
Many Hinds— 


hanging counter shafting, installing machinery, 


loading or unloading cases, handling calendar 
rolls or warp beams, lifting parts for inspection 
or repair, or for the odds and ends of lifting 
jobs that come every few days about most 
textile mills, you ought to use— 


Triplex BlocKs 


For safety, for ease, for money-saving, there’s 
no hoist like them. 


Any hardware dealer will let you have one 
Jor a 30 day free trial. 


YALE @ TOWNE MFG. CO. 


9 Murray Street, New York. 


AND WE ARE THE ONLY MAKERS, 


We have solved the problem of economical lubrication. 
Cost of using oil 


Cost of using Albany Grease 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER, a Sample Can of Albany 
Grease with an Albany Grease Cup free of charge or 
expense for testing. Always give the name of concern. 
The only information necessary to send is pipe connection in 
bearing, DEPTH OF OIL HOLE FROM TOP OF TAP TO JOURNAL, 


and give particular part of machinery on which the same is to 
be used. 


eit <a 


LE wen] = 
DIXON’S 
SOLID CRAYONS 


leave no marks after rage Contain no 
aniline dyes. Are made in ELEVEN colors, 


Circular 120-J and Samples Free. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


Crocker- Wheeler 30-in. Vertical Fan Outfit, 
See Bulletin 54-¥. 


FOR VENTILATING AND FOR REMOV- 
ING STEAM FROM THE DYE HOUSE, 


Crocker-Wheeler Company, 


Ampere, N. J. 








Absolute Efficiency 
"™ Bed-Rock Simplicity 





Our WARP-STOP controls 
TWO threads by ONE spring WIRE, held in a COMB, 
engaging the warp 
in such a way that 
the TENSION is 
UNDER CONTROL, 


and 


ABRASION of the 
yarn is AVOIDED. 
The COMBS are RAPIDLY INSERTED, 
BEFORE or AFTER the warp is in the loom, 
and are carried in a 
bar suspended from the LEASE-RODS which ARE NOT FIXED 
to the loom side, but FREE to take their proper positions, 
and ALLOW the NATURAL MOVEMENT of the WARP, 
so that the COVER of the cloth is UNAFFECTED. 
When a thread breaks the WIRE SPRINGS OUT 
from the comb, thus giving 
a CLEAR SIGNAL of the place 
of the BROKEN END, 


and, by striking 


a CONTACT SLIP upon which 
LINT CANNOT COLLECT, 


closes the circuit through 


a PERFECT KNOCK-OFF, EASILY and RAPIDLY FIXED, 
and actuated by a SPARKLESS current. 


American Textile Appliances Co. 
WILLIAM FIRTH, Treasurer. 


79 MILK ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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We 










ston 
Hydro 
Extractors. 


Special Machines for Acid Work. 


SHAFTING, PULLEYS, 
FRICTION CLUTCHES, Ete. 





American Tool and Machine Co., 


Incorporated 1864. Founded 1845. 


109 Beach Street, Boston, Mass. 











E. B. BADGER & SONS CO. | It Attracts Universal Attention Because it is THE BEST 


ESTABLISHED 1841 
COoOPPERSMiITHs 


sacker | Fire Extinguisher @ 


KETTLES Has taken the lead in the United States, 


and is everywhere recognized for its effici- 
Guaranteed to ency. After competitive tests, lasting 





BADGER’S 


more than one week, TH UNITED 
stand 150 lbs. STATES GOVERNMENT placed an 
cold-water test. order for 1,200 of 


teats THE LATEST AND 
Equal, if not Su- BADG E R’S MOST APPROVED 


perior, to any in 
the market Automatic, Chemical, Hand 


Fire Extinguisher Made 
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| BOSTON | BADGER FIRE EXTINGUISHER CO. 


Mass. 42 Portland St., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 
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WROUGHT AND CAST IRON PIPE 
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Iron and Brass Railing and 
Awning Fittings. ° e 


Steam and Hot Water Heating Apparatus. 


Steam Specialties, Pipe Fitters’ Tools, Ete. 


PIPE CUTTING A SPECIALTY. 
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General Flectric Company 


Electric Power Equipments 


The Apalachee and Victor Mill at Arlington 
and Greers, S. C., are examples of the ex- 
tension of electric power by the installation 
of Curtis Steam Turbine Generators addi- 
tional to existing water wheel driven units. 


Apalachee Mill, Power House and Dam, Arlington, 8. C. 


The Apalachee [lill has a water power plant down in the river bed 
600 feet distant which furnishes current to both it and the Victor [iill, 
two miles away, while the Curtis Turbine plant at the Victor Mill supplies 


one or both mills during low water periods. Both plants are equipped 
with General Electric Company’s Apparatus. 


The General Electric Company 
furnishes complete electrical 
equipments for all classes of 
textile mills and employs spec- 
ialists trained in textile mill 
work whose services are at the 
disposal! of engineers or manu- 
facturers for consultation or 
advice. 


Victor Mill, Greers, 8. C.—Turbine Room at Right. 
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Boston Office dil : Philadelphia, Office 
84 State St, Principle Office 218 So. 11th St. 


New ae sis Schenectady, N. Y. Atlanta Office 


Empire Bldg. 





RUBBER GOODS 


(CONFIDENCE 


on the part of the users in the high grade and 


uniform quality of our 


Rubber Covered Rollers 


Brings us repeated orders for recovering. 





New Rowers CompLete. O_p RoLuLERs RE-COVERED. 


We have for years regularly supplied rubber covered rollers to many of 


covered rollers produce results and render service which in both quantity and 


quality — are unequalled. 


We make RUBBER COVERED ROLLERs that are 
specially adapted for Dyeing, Mercerizing, Padding, 
Printing, Sizing, Squeezing, Carbonizing, etc. 


< 


Let us submit our facts and figures. 


Belting, Hose, Packings, Mechanical Rubber Goods 
of every description. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BOSTON BELTING COMPANY 


JAMES BENNETT FORSYTH, General Manager 


BosTon New YorK BUFFALO PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA 


the largest and most particular mills in the textile industry. These rubber | 
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USEFUL BOOKS 


‘THE following list contains the titles of some of the textile books for which there is 
the greatest demand. We carry these in stock for prompt delivery. Our full 
descriptive catalogue, giving lists of all textile books published in the English 
language, with a brief synopsis of contents, will be mailed free upon application. 


Cenera! Subjects—Cotton or Woolen. 


Manual of Weave 


Calculations in Yarns 
and enlarged edition, 
Carpet Manufacture. 
Ohemical Technology 
Georgievics : 
Drying by Means 
brand... 
Silk Calcula tor. 
Silkk Throwing 
Rayner 
Simplex 
Tables, 


Construction, by Ivo Kastanek, 


and Fabrics. Revised 
1906. Bradbury ...... 
Bradbury 

of Textile 


1.25 
3.00 
libres. 

of Air and Steam. Haus- 
sack neces oe 2.00 
‘Ruegg. a Uiceneneensabanan eee 
and Waste Silk Spinning. 
Reed 
Useful 


‘Babies, 
Other 


( ‘omparative Yarn 
Weight Tables and 


ND. ckieccchencnssnsueteneabeebaseme nese)» ane 
Vegetable 


Spinning 
Fibres. 


and ‘Twisting of Long 
CGE vcccdcxevavévewwes 5.00 


Edited and arranged by S. S. ale 


Technical of 

Herzfeld : 
Technology of Textile Design. 
Textile Calculations. Posselt EO EN ee 
Textile Fibres of Commerce. Hannon 
Textile Machinery nae to Weaving. 

 ,  & aa 

Part 2 , 

Textile Raw Materials. 
Textile Soaps and Oils. 
The Jacquard Machine, 

plained. Posselt .... a 
The ‘textile Fibres. Matthews .... 
Waterproofing of Textile Fabrics. 
Yarn and Cloth Calculations. 


Testing Yarns and Fabrics. 


“Posselt ........ 


‘Zipser ene esas 
Hurst 
ee and 


Mierzinski.. 
zates .... 


On Cotton Manufacture. 


Carding and Spinning. Ivey. 
Cost Finding in Cotton Mills. 
Cotton Carding. Lindsay 5 
Cotton Combing Machines. Thornley ; 
Cotton Mill Commercial Features. Tompkins.. 
Cotton Mill Processes and Calculations. Tomp- 
Cotton anual. a a 
Cotton Manufacture. Lister .............. 
Cotton Manufacturing. Part 1. Posselt 

Cotton Spinning. Marsden 
Cotton Spinning (3 vols.). 


Just published.. 
pS eee 


1.25 
1.50 
.50 
3.00 
5.00 
5.00 
75 
3.00 
3.00 
aw mires 1.75 
Taggart 7.50 


On Woolen 

Cone Drawing. Buckley .. ee ee 
Faults in the Manufacture of Woolen Goods 
and their Prevention. Reiser ............... 
Finishing Woolens and Worsteds. Greene .... 
How to Make a Woolen Mill Pay. Mackie .... 


Manufacturing Processes of Wool and Worsted. 
Lister ; 
Principles of W ool ‘Gombing. 


2.50 
-50 


 Priestman eee 


Cotton Spinning Calculations. 
Cotton Students’ Manual. 
Cotton Weaving. Marsden a 
Cotton Weaving and Designing. “ 
Draw Frames and Fly Frames. 
Humidity in Cotton Spinning. 
Loom Fixing and Weaving. 
Practical Carder. Greer .... 
Practical Cotton Calculations. 
Students Cotton Spinning. 
The Cotton Fibre and 
Monie 


Cook 

Cunliffe 

Taylor ....... 
Thornley 


Dobson 
ae 


“Whitworth 
Nasmith . sata 
the Mixing of Cotton. 


Manufacture. 


Spinning and Weaving Calculations for Woolen 
Fabrics. Reiser ....... 
Spinning Woolen and W orsted. 
Wool Carding. Brown .... 
Worsted Overlookers’ Hand Book. 
Wool Spinning. Vickerman : crewed 
Weaving and Loom Fixing. Nightingale. aang 
Woolen and Worsted Loom Fixing. Ainley .... 
Woolen and Worsted Manufacture. Beaumont 


‘Setane 


~ Buckley .. 


Bleaching, Dyeing, Printing, Finishing 


Bleaching and Calico Printing. Duer ........ 
Bleaching of Linen and Cotton Yarns. Tailfer 
Chemistry and Practice of Finishing. Bean & 
McCleary. Just published ..... ee 
Chemistry of Dye Stuffs. Georgievies. Soe 
Color Matching. Paterson ............... 3.00 
Dyeing of Cotton Fabrics. Beech ...... 
Dyeing of Textile Fabrics. Hummel .. ; 
Dyeing Wool and Woolen Fabrics. Beech 
Outlines of Industrial Chemistry. Thorpe 


4.00 
5.00 


Any of the above sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


Mercerization. A Practical 362 
Samples. 2 vols. 3 

Principles of Harmony and Contrast of ‘Colors. 
Colored Plates. Chevreul ... 

Printing of Textile Fabrics. Rothwell 

Science of Color Mixing. Paterson 

Silk Dyeing, Printing and Finishing. 

Sizing Ingredients. Monie 

Wool Dyeing. Part 1. Gardner 

Wool Dyeing. Part 2. Gardner 


Manual with 


Hurst ... 


Subscribers to Textile World Record 


may buy books from us upon the understanding that if not satisfactory they may be returned within 
a few days (postage or express paid by purchaser) if in good order, and money will be refunded. 


LORD & NACLE CO., 


299 Devonshire 
Street. 


Boston, Mass. 
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ROPE AND CORDAGE 


THE AMERICAN MEG. CO. 


MANILA - SISAL - JUTE - CORDAGE 
65 WALL STREET, 








8o H. P. ANGLE Dri 


“AMERICAN” ™O"53"r 
“ The Rope to Remember.” 


Can be run in your buildings, ‘over the roofs, and 
across alleys, as easily as electric wiring; and in 
place of an expensive dynamo on one end of the 
transmission, and inefficient motor at the other, you 
will have nothing more than two rope sheaves. 


“ THE BLUE BOOK OF ROPE TRANSMISSION” 


Sent free upon request 


All about rope drives; tells how to splice. 
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CONTINENTAL 
COLOR AND CHEMICAL CO. 


Succcessors to 


KUTTROFF, PICKHARDT & CO. 
FARBENFABRIKEN OF ELBERFELD CO. 


Sole importers of the products manufactured by 


BADISCHE ANILIN & SODA FABRIK, 


Ludwigshafen a/Rhein, Germany, 


FARBENFABRIKEN, vormats FRIEDR. BAYER & CO., 
Elberfeld, Germany, 


Sole agents for 


HUDSON RIVER ANILINE COLOR WORKS, 
Albany, New York. 


128 Duane STREET - NEW YORK 
BRANCH OFFICES: 

Boston - - - 32 India Street 

Providence’ - 80 So. Water Street 

Philadelphia, 11 No. Water Street 

Chicago - - 228 Randolph Street 

Charlotte, N.C. - Trust Building 


Montreal, Can. Coristine Building 
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Suoscription and Directory Rates. 


The Textile World Record, including Annual Official Directory, (Traveler’s Edition), = . 3.00 per year 
The Textile World Record, without the Directory, ‘ é 4 ‘. ‘ ‘ ’ ° . . $2.00 per year 
The Directory alone is $2.00 per copy for the Traveler’s Edition; $3 oo for Office Edition. 

The American Directory of Knitting Trade is ‘ 
For Foreign Countries the Textile World Record without Directory (postage paid) 
For Foreign Countries the Textile World Record with Directory (postage paid) 
The Dyer’s Supplement is. 
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Advertising Rates. 
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Transient ads., Wants, For Sale, etc., to go on Classitied pages can be taken up to the 4th of the month of publication. 

Weare always pleased to co-operate with advertisers in preparing attractive advertisements, and strongly 
change of copy, which increases the interest, and, therefore, the beneficial results of the advertising. We will cheerfully change copy as 
often as may be desired, providing it reaches usin time, but we cannot promise changes for next issue unless received as above stated, 


recommend frequent 


The Official American Textile Directory 


is published annually in the spring by Lorp & NaGLe Co, 
$3.00. Traveler’s Edition, $2.00. 
Part I, Contains a complete directory of all the textile establishments in the United States and Canada. It tells what goods are 


made, the number of sets of cards, spindles, looms. whether and what they dye or finish, steam or water power, who the selling agents 
are, the names of the officers, superintendent and buyer, 


There are 22 textile maps; gives population of town and railroad connections. 

Part II, Is the Yarn Trade Salen containing classified lists of yarn spinners, arranged according to kind ot yarn, size and number 
spun,etc. All the mills with worsted machinery are included in this section. n 

Part III, Contains Classified List of mills doing order and commission work, also dyeing, finishing, bleaching and printing 
establishments, classified according to the kind of work done, and so far as possible giving width of goods handled; also shoddy, 
extract and flock manufacturers and wool scouring establishments, 

Part IV. Manufacturer’s Selling Agents and Dry Goods Commission Merchants, giving the name and address of concern, 
character of goods handled, different departments, with managers, list of manufacturing clothiers, and suit and cloak manufacturers, 
giving specialties and buyers’ names. A list of city offices of textile mills is given. 

Part V. Dealers and Brokers in raw materials and stock, including wool and shoddy dealers and brokers, cotton dealers and 
brokers, factors and buyers and wholesale rag dealers making a speciality of textile interests. 

Part VI. Buyers Index of Textile Machinery and Supplies, and statistics showing textile machinery in the United States, giving 
spindles, looms, knitting machines, etc. 


Itis a book of about 600 pages, well printed and bound, Office Edition 


The Directory of the Knitting Trade in the United States and Canada 


Is published early each year by Lorp & NaG ie Co. It is a complete directory of all the establishments in the United States and 
Canada manufacturing knit goods. It gives the location of the mill, the capital stock, names of the officers, superintendant and buyer, 
class of goods made, the machinery, including number of knittng machines and sewing machines, selling agents, if any, and in most 
cases the class of yarn bought. It also contains a list of commission houses making a specialty of knit goods, and jobbers and large 


retailers having knit goods department, in most cases giving the names of manager in charge of knit goods. The book is small so that 
it may be carried in the pocket. Price is $1.00. 
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Crompton Dress Goods Loom 

¥ HOSE who want the best in any line of Weaving Machinery 
should buy Crompton & KNowLes Looms because they 
combine excellence of workmanship and material with the most 
expert inventive skill. Years of experience have taught us the 


know how that goes into every machine we build. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
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Correspondence. 


We solicit correspondence on textile subjects. Articles accepted will be paid 
for. Name and address must always be given, not necessarily for publication. 
Subscribers are invited to make free use of our Questions and Answers Depart - 
ment; correspondence is strictly confidential. 







Textile and Technical Books. 


We sell all textile books at publishers’ prices. We publish technical books, 
especially on textile subjects, and make liberal arrangements with authors. 
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Monthly Comment. 


Established Standards. 


The Littauer compulsory metric bill is 
dead. On April 27 the Committee on Coin- 
age, Weights and Measures voted 8 to 4 
against reporting the bill to the House. 
Those voting against it were Congressmen 
Gaines of Tenn., Lovering of Mass., Lilley of 
Penn., Wood of N. J., Southall of Va., Hedge 
of Iowa, Hardwick of Ga., and Wallace of! 
Arkansas. Those voting in favor were Con- 
gressmen Southard of Ohio, Dresser of Pa., 
Knowland of Cal., and Sullivan of N. Y. 

This result was brought about by the op- 
position of the manufacturers of the country 
to any disturbance of established standards 
The committee was overwhelmed with pro- 
tests and arguments from men who would 
have been forced to bear the expense and 
trouble of the change if the bill had passed. 
The supporters consisted mainly of college 
professors, scientific men and a few employes 
of government bureaus, who have for years 
met with slight opposition in their persis- 
tent efforts to secure the adoption of metric 
weights and measures by force. The pros- 
pects of their success were at one time excel- 
lent. It is by no means unlikely that the 
United States would now have two systems 
of weights and measures, one official and the 
other popular, had not the manufacturers 
been aroused to the danger by the National 
Association of Manufacturers. That associa- 





tion, through its secretary, Marshall Cush- 
ing, bent all its energies to the work of plac- 
ing the facts before the committee and direct- 
ing the work of those who were in opposi- 
tion. The contest illustrates the necessity 
for working organizations. The result proves 
that no compulsory metric bill is possible in 
this country if means are taken to place the 
truth before the legislators. The only dan- 
ger to our standards arises from indiffer- 
ence, which gives the coveted opportunity to 
scientific theorists and ignorant politicians. 

The only reply to the facts and arguments 
of the opponents has been the statement 
that nothing need be changed, but that all 
existing dimensions now given in even Eng 
lish units could be expressed in metric equiv- 
alents. Such was the ridiculous subterfuge 
to which the metricites were reduced, and it 
was peculiarly fitting the motion to report 
the bill favorably should have been made by 
Timothy D. Sullivan of New York, who, we 
are reliably informed, had not attended any 
of the hearings on the measure before the 
committee. 

It is believed that the defeat of the Lit 
tauer bill marks the end of the metric agita 
tion before Congress for a long time. 

stniemanremenmalifanamanimienne 


The Philippine Tariff. 


The change recently made by Congress in 
the Philippine tariff was designed to remove 
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a discrimination against American goods, 
which had resulted from a change in the clas- 
sification by threads per inch when the tar- 
iff was revised in February, 1905. As fi- 
nally amended the thread classification 
stands as follows: 


(a) up to 76 threads, 4%c. 

(b) 77 to 131 threads, 6%c. 

(c) 132 to 144 threads, 8c. 

(d) 145 to 161 threads, 107c. 

(e) 161 to 186 threads, 13c. 

(f) 187 or more threads, 14%c. 


By this schedule the standard American 
prints such as 64 by 64, 64 by 60 and 56 by 
56 are admitted at 61/2 cents per pound in- 
stead of 8 cents under the law of 1905. 

In addition to this change in classification, 
the limit of width under paragraph 117 has 
been reduced from 39 3/8 to 25 1/2 inches, 
the effect being to exclude wide prints as 
was the case previous to the law of 1905. 

A further provision was the imposition of 
a surtax of 100 per cent. on “splits,” which 
are made by English manufacturers in large 
quantities for the Philippine market. This 
surtax has evoked strong protests in Eng- 
land, where it is denounced as a trick to fav- 
or American manufacturers at the expense of 
those in foreign countries. The following 
from the Textile Mercury expresses the pre- 
vailing sentiment abroad regarding this sur- 
tax: 


FISCAL TRICKS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


Having advertised it to the world that English- 
men are content to “take it lying down,” we can- 
not complain when other countries give us the op- 
portunity. The United States, as usual, is well to 
the fore in doing what it can to hamper our trade 
and promote that of its own manufactures. A 
great nation, whose very school-children tell one 
that the first man was George Washington—“un- 
less, of course, you care to count foreigners’’—the 
nation made by this man “who could not tell a lie,” 
announced to all the world, when seizing the Span 
ish Colonies, that it would not endow its own peo- 
ple with special fiscal advantages therein. Ever 
since it appropriated Cuba and the Philippines, 
however, the Washington Government worked 
hard to discredit its own plighted word. By an in- 
genious trick it diverted the trade in Philippine 
hemp from English merchants to American; and by 
another variety of fiscal legerdemain it has leveled 
a similar blow against English cotton imports into 
those islands. Lancashire weaves cotton “splits” 
and exports them to the Philippines; American 
manufacturers do neither. Therefore cotton 
“splits” are to be surtaxed 100 per ecent., whereby 
it is hoped the natives will be induced to look 
with a more favorable eye upon American whole- 
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woven fabrics! But the duty is imposed all round, 
even on American “splits.” Shade of truthful 
George! 


The effect of the surtax, which applies to 
imports from alt countries, is to exclude 
goods made chiefly if not wholly in England, 
and there is, consequently, much truth in the 
protest made by the Mercury. It is to be 
hoped, however, that such expedients will be 
soon made unnecessary by an arrangement 
that will admit American cotton goods into 
the Philippines free of all duty. 

The effect of last year’s revision of the 
Philippine tariff, which was so framed as to 
discriminate against American cotton goods, 
is reflected in a recent report of exports to 
the archipelago. For the eight months end- 
ing February, 1906, we sent 1,739,590 yards 
of cotton cloth to that market, the value be- 
ing $81,242. For the eight months ending 
with February, 1905, the exports amounted 
to 10,729,047 yards valued at $534,126. A 
comparison of the statistics for the two years 
shows a shrinkage of 84 per cent. in yard- 
age, and 85 per cent. in value. This loss of 
trade is a rather heavy penalty to suffer for 
a blunder made at the suggestion of one firm 
during a hasty revision of the tariff. It will 
be a profitable experience, however, if it 
prevents any other changes without first 
submitting them to the cotton trade for ap- 
proval. 


- 


Full Time in Austria. 


The proposed plan to adopt short time in 
the cotton mills of Austria, which was noted 


in our March issue, has been abandoned. 
The high price of cotton and unsatisfactory 
state of the goods market led the Austrian 
Cotton Spinners’ Association to propose 
short time as a remedy. The plan was sub- 
mitted to the members of the organization, 
but the replies have been adverse to the pro- 
posal. It was the general opinion of the 
spinning trade that a shut down of the mills 
in Austria would be playing into the hands 
of English spinners without benefiting the 
Austrian mills. There are about 3,500,000 
spindles in Austria. This is but little more 
than half the number of new spindles in- 
stalled in Lancashire during the last year. 
If the spinning mills in Austria ceased pro- 
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duction the demand they are now supplying 
would be diverted to other countries, princi- 
pally England, with the result of making 
business better for the competitors of the 
Austrian spinners, while subjecting the lat- 
ter to the heavy losses incident to idle mills. 
Hence the evidently sensible conclusion to 
keep the Austrian spindles busy. 


ee 


How the Sliding Scale Slides. 





The progress of the interesting experiment 
now being tried at Fall River, of adjusting 
the wages of cotton operatives by the fluctu- 
ations in the cost of raw cotton and the sell- 
ing price of print cloths is shown by the fol- 
lowing table, which gives the details for each 
week from the adoption of the plan in Octo- 
ber, 1905, to April 28, 1906: 


Wage 
premium 
Week Middling 28-inch 384-inch Margin above 18c 
ending Uplands 64X64 64 64 per cut @ 
1905 
Oct. 27...-10§ 3éc 4ic. ve 5 
Nov. 3...-10.8583 3%c 4.8958c .757 3 
....0 sane 3c 5c 714 0 
bf 11.284 38c 5c 74 2 
24....11.434 38c 5.041c .735 ] 
Dec. 1...-11.80 3$c 5.15c 752 3 
8 ...-13,35% 34c 5ic .724 0 
15....12.03} 3$c 5ic .7502 3 
22...-13.19} 3%c 5ic .7376 1 
29....11.99 3%c 5ic -7537 3 
1906 
Jan. 5...-11.86 3$c 5ic .7641 4 
13...-11.763 3.79166c 5c .7809 6 
i.e See 3.79166c 5tc .7523 3 
26...-11.963% 3$c 5tc .7556 3 
Feb. 2...-11.475 3$c 5ic .7949 7 
9....11.262 3$c 5tc 8116 9 
16..-+- 18.3 3%c 5ic -8145 9 
3... 103 3$c 5.2125c 8275 10 
Mar. 3...-.10.924 3%c 5,3;c .8285 10 
10....11.255 3%c Bye 8019 8 
7.0 dc 5, °5¢ 8127 9 
24....11.423 3$c Bic .7782 5 
Sl... «Aaa 3$c Hie .7542 3 
Apr. 7....-11.634 3c Bic .76152 4 
14... «ehh 768 3%c 5d .75016 3 
21....11.80 34c 5ic 74819 2 
S68 ...<<kasee 3%c dic .75552 3 


The 
scale was adopted provides for a premium oi 
one per cent. to be paid to the wages for ev- 
ery cent the margin exceeds 72 1/2 cents up 
to and including 85 cents. For every cent 


agreement under which this sliding 


the margin may exceed 85 cents the premium 
shall be increased by 1/2 per cent. 

This margin is the difference between the 
market price of 8 pounds middling uplands 
cotton and 45 vards 28-inch 64 by 64 print 
cloth, or 


33.11 yards 38 1/2-inch 64 by 64. 
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Improving and Increasing the Wool C lip. 


There was recently held in Berlin a con- 
ference of wool growers to discuss ways and 
means of improving the quality of German 
wool and increasing the clip. This confer- 
ence was held at the invitation of Berlin 
merchants and was attended by representa- 
tives of the government, the German Agri- 
cultural Society, the Merino Wool Growers’ 
\ssociation and the Commission for Increas- 
ing the German wool clip. The wool grow- 
ing industry in Germany is in a very unsatis- 
factory state. The buyers complain of the 
tendency of German wool to rot when left in 
storage. The quality is inferior to foreign 
grades. These facts in connection with the 
careless preparation for market and the large 
amount of moisture in the wool have brought 
German wool into great discredit. The 
grower finds it difficult to sell his wool ex 
cept at extremely low prices, and has ne- 
glected to adopt means to improve the 
clip, treating wool as a by-product in the 
raising of sheep for mutton. 

It was to remedy these conditions that the 
conference at Berlin was called. Among the 
suggestions for bringing about an improve- 
ment was the establishment of experiment 
stations and schools at which the farmers 
could be instructed in the best methods of 
feeding and caring for their sheep, and pre- 
paring the wool for market. It was stated 
that the feed adapted for the production of 
mutton caused an excessive degree of mois- 
ture in the wool that resulted in injury to the 
fibre in storage. To remedy this by chang- 
ing the feed would reduce the production of 
mutton, which is the main source of revenue 
from sheep raising. An alternative remedy 
suggested was drying the wool before pack- 
ing for the market. Complaints were made 
regarding the freight rates on wool, and sev- 
eral speakers called for an adjustable tariff 
to protect German wool against the foreign 
product. The concentration of the 
markets was also mentioned 
measure. 


wool 
as a remedial 


This Berlin wool conference is chiefly in 
teresting as marking what is probably the 
first organized effort to solve the very seri- 
ous problem presented by the shortage in the 


world’s supply of wool. The demand for 
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wool is steadily increasing, while the supply 
is stationary or declining. This accounts for 
the present high prices, which would be still 
higher were it not for the wool substitutes 
that are available in the form of shoddy and 
cotton. The condition that called the Ber- 
lin conference into being is not confined to 
Germany, but extends to every wool produc- 
ing and consuming country. Nowhere is it 
more pressing than in the United States. 
Our Agricultural Department might well re- 
lax the strenuous efforts it is making in some 
directions, silk raising for example, and 
direct its attention to the development of the 
wool growing industry, which it now almost 
entirely neglects. 
aciennieahstictilantichcaiaiaiiad 


The International Cotton Census. 


The official report of the second census 
of stocks of cotton held by European spin- 
ners on March 1, was published in the 
English daily press on April 6, four days af- 
ter it was issued and doubtless before many 
of the members of the associations support- 
ing the census had received it from the head- 
quarters of the Federation. This second 
failure to keep the census secret should be 
enough to show the Federation authorities 
the futility of trving to keep such a report 
from the knowledge of the cotton trade. 
The circular giving the results of the 
census is as follows: 

22 Booth St., Manchester, April 2, 1906. 
To the International Federation of Master Cotton 
Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ Associations. 

Gentlemen,—We beg to report that we have re- 
ceived returns respecting the stocks of cotton in 
the hands of spinners on the 1st March, 1906, as 
follows :— 

STOCKS. 
COTTON IN Stock 18ST MARCH, 1900, IN BALES, 


East 

Amer. Indian. Egypt. Sundries. Total. 
245,081 8,665 80,487 46,262 380,095 
175,131 85,441 26,438 7,800 294,800 
$0,203 23,715 13,014 6,938 123.869 
120,432 53,5335 7,241 39951 185,509 
13,700 6,587 3,081 1,678 25,046 
14,986 1,075 11,794 1,606 30,364 

8,183 9,281 17,464 
- 1,061,879 23,760 22,466 269 377 46,872 
- 2,967,650 72,083 §2,192 6,676 2,010 133,161 


54:297,537 7542148 254,939 149,200 


Spindles 
31,331,372 
8,669,7 38 
5,353,000 

+ 2,418,900 
go0,000 

+ 14414,498 
. 280,000 


Country 
Gt. Britain 
Germany 
France 
Italy 
Spain 
Switzerland... 
Portugal 
Belgium 
Austria 


78,903 1,237,180 


With regard to the figures for Great Britain, it 
should be stated that returns have only been asked 
for from those spinners who are members of asso- 
ciations affiliated with the International Federa- 
tion, and not from the whole of the trade. It will 
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be observed that replies have been received from 
the owners of 2,635,773 more spindles than made 
returns as at 31st August last. 

We have prepared from the returns, from which 
the figures given above have been compiled, and 
from information supplied to us by the officers of 
the Continental associations, the following table 
showing the total estimated spindles and stock for 
each of the countries mentioned :— 


ESTIMATE OF SPINDLES AND STOCKS IS1T 


MARCH, 1900. 


Estimate stock 
ot all growths 
in the hands of 
spinners 
ist March, 1906, 
Bales. 
304,800 
148,080 
214,700 
47,300 
31,400 
21,830 
47,880 
148,000 


Potal 
spindles. 


Country. 


Great Britain 
Germany 
France 

Italy 

Spain 
Switzerland 
Portugal 
Belgium 
Austria 


47,500,000 
8,800,000 
6,400,000 
2,800,000 
1,700,000 
1,462,800 

350,000 
1,084,700 
3,297,300 


73,394,800 1,532,990 


gentlemen, yours obediently, 
David Smith, Garnett, & Co 


We are, 

[Signed } 

[t will be noted that reports were received 
from mills having 54,297,537 spindles out of 
the total of 73,394,800 spindles in Europe. 
The stocks held by mills making no report 


have evidently been estimated as being th« 
same as those that did report. No returns 
were received from Russia for either Sept. 
t or March 1. Austria appears in the last 
census, but not in the first. In the following 
table the estimate for March 1, 1906, is com- 
pared with that for Sept. 1, 1905: 


SPINDLES. STOCKS ON HANi 
Sept. 1, March 1, Sept. 1, March 
1905 1906 1905 1906 

Gt. Britain 46,000,000 47,500,000 400,000 
Germany 8,800,000 8,800,000 336,000 
France 6,200,000 6,400,000 153.000 
Italy 2,760,000 2,800,000 220,000 
Spain 1,700,000 1,700,000 47,000 
Switzerland 1,456,546 1,462,800 23,400 
Portugal 334,190 350,000 21,570 
Belgium 972,000 1,084,700 31,580 
Austria 3,297,300 


68,222,736 


569,0C0 
304,38 oO 
148,080 
214,700 
47,300 
31,400 
21,530 
47,880 
148,c 00 


73,394,800 1,232,550 1,532,99' 


Eliminating Austria from the calculations, 
these reports show that on March 1 there 
were 1,384,990 bales on hand to suppl) 
73,394,800 spindles, or 1 bale for 53 spindles, 
as compared with 1,232,550 bales to supply 
68,222,736 spindles or 1 bale for 55 1,'3 spin- 
dles on Sept. 1. The report was considered 











bullish in Europe in view of the fact that the 
stocks at the mills are usually much larger 
on March 1 than on Sept. 1. 


Qe 


The Mercerizing Case. 


Judge Lowell of the United States Circuit 
Court now has under consideration the 
famous mercerizing case involving points of 
vital interest and large amounts of money to 
scores of textile concerns. The case was 
argued in Boston in April. Suit was brought 
in November, 1900, by the American Mercer- 
izing Co., owners of the Thomas and Prevost 
patents for this country, against the Hamp- 
ton Company, as a test case. Testimony was 
taken by a referee who has filed the report 
with Judge Lowell. The report fills three 
printed volumes covering fifteen hundred 
pages. 

Leading experts were called by both sides. 
Among those testifying for the complainants 
being Arthur D. Little, John H. Lorimer, 
John H. Hunter and William H. Walker. 

Witnesses for the defendants were Frank 
Cheney, Jr., Frank Vogel, Otis L. Hum- 
phrey, W. W. Crosby, Chas. F. Chandler and 
Wm. L. Hartshorne. John P. Bartlett pre- 
sented the case for the plaintiff and George 
L. Roberts appeared for the defence. 

The bill of complaint set forth that the 
German company, owning the Thomas and 
Prevost patents in the United States, were 
the sole owners of the right to make use of 
the inventions under those patents except as 
it allowed others to use the inventions on 
piece goods and woven fabrics, and except as 
the American Mercerizing Co. licensed 
others to use them on yarns and threads. 

The complainants claim that the Thomas 
and Prevost patents covered the inventions 
which first gave commercial value to the 
process of mercerizing and which revolution- 
ized the art. They claim that neither the 
Mercer nor Lowe patents made any impres- 
sion upon the trade and that the Thomas 
and Prevost process was the first to be used 
commercially to give the silky lustre to cot- 
ton yarns, in connection with the causticizing 
process, together with stretching and ten- 
sion. 


The defence denied the originality of the 
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Thomas and Prevost patents, claiming that 
the Lowe patent, granted in England, but 
never taken out in this country, antedated 
the Thomas and Prevost patents and that 
the latter did not accomplish anything which 
could not be accomplished by Lowe’s inven- 
tion. 

In the testimony it was brought out by Mr. 
Lorimer that the American Mercerizing Co., 
and its licensees, from 1898 to 1904, have 
mercerized about 14,000,000 pounds of yarn. 
Mr. Arthur D. Little said that other firms in 
this country, during the same period, have 
mercerized more than 20,000,000 pounds 
and the use of the process is constantly in- 
creasing. 

This case, involving as it does such large 
interests, will undoubtedly be appealed to the 
higher court, but Judge Lowell’s decision is 
awaited with the keenest interest. 


coal SRn RENEE _cuneemeeeeeeeneeeeneeneeeel 


Imported Wool and Woolens. 





The returns for the eight months ending 
February, 1906, show a decrease in both the 
quantity and value of the raw wool imports, 
which amounted to 126,277,096 Ibs., valued 
at $23,826,489, as compared with 138,416,117 
Ibs., valued at $24,498,487 for the corre- 
sponding period of the preceding vear. In 
spite of the decrease, however, the figures 
for the last eight months are still far ahead 
of those for the corresponding period in 
1904, when the imports amounted to 97,- 
890,176 lbs., valued at $13,321,498. 

The imports of manufactured woolens 
shows a large increase. For the eight 
months ending February of this year they 
were valued at $16,422,683, an increase of 37 
per cent. as compared with the eight months 
of the previous year. This is at the rate of 
$24,634,024 a year or half the amount that 
was rushed into the country under the Wil- 
son bill in the year ending June, 1897, and 
which marked the largest volume of imports 
of woolens in our history. 

While the heavy imports at present are the 
result of our unparalleled prosperity, thev 
mean the displacement of an equal amount 
of domestic manufactures. The woolen 
goods imported for the eight months ending 
February were classified as follows: 
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Carpets 
Clothing 
Cloths 
Dress Goods 


$2,893,290 
,226,505 
3,954,155 
7,188,686 
224,690 
29,128 
92,619 
813,610 


Knit Goods 

Shawls 

Yarn 

\ll other 
$16,422,683 - 


—____ 


Instruction in Textile Manufacturing. 


It is gratifying to note the increasing im- 
portance of textile instruction in the work of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association in 
various parts of the country. Beginning a few 
years ago in a small way the plan has been 
quickly adopted by a number of associations 
located in textile centres and has proved a 
success wherever introduced. It enables tex- 
tile operatives who are compelled to spend 
their time in the mill during the day to ac- 
quire a knowledge of the theory of textile 
manufacturing and to perfect themselves in 
its practice. One of the most successful of 
these textile courses is the one at the Ken- 
sington (Philadelphia) Y. M. C. A. The 
members of the class have derived great 
benefit from the instruction, which includes 
textile design and the various processes of 
manufacturing woolens and worsteds. 

The advantages of the Y. M. C. A. textile 
courses are beyond question, and it is to be 
hoped that the plan will be extended to all 
textile centres large enough to support it 
successfully. The knitting districts afford an 
excellent field for its introduction. Take, for 
example, the I[fohawk Valley in New York, 
where in 1900 26,470 knitting mill operatives 
were employed. These operatives converted 
raw material valued at $20,218,200 into fin- 
ished goods valued at $35,886,048 per year, 
the wages paid amounting to $8,964,097. 

In spite of this great industrial activity 
there is no way provided to instruct the 
operatives in their trade other than that 
afforded by the mill itself. It is unnecessary 
to enlarge on this statement of the case. It 
illustrates a condition that obtains not only 
in:'the knitting trade, but in other branches 
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of textile manufacturing, and carries an im- 
portant suggestion to the Y. M. C. A. super 
intendents throughout the country. 


ee 


Anthrax. 


Several months ago a case of anthrax in a 
Canadian city led the manufacturer in whose 
mill the disease was contracted to investigate 
its causes, prevention and treatment. In the 
course of his inquiries he addressed a letter 
to W. Arnold Evans, M. D., medical officer, 
Public Health Department, Bradford, Eng.. 
who is the leading authority on this disease 
Owing to the prevalence of anthrax in that 
great centre of the world’s wool and worsted 
trade, the Bradford medical profession has 
had exceptional opportunities to study it and 
probably nowhere is it better understood or 
have more stringent regulations been en- 
forced for its prevention than there. By the 
courtesy of our Canadian friend we are able 
to place Dr. Evans’ letter before our readers: 


Bradford, England, March 16, 1906. 

Dear Sir: I much regret that I have omit 
ted to reply to your inquiry as to anthrax earlier. 
In this country anthrax occurs in both cattle and 
man. In the former no symptoms as a rule are 
discovered, the animal being found dead either in 
the field or cow shed and anthrax bacilli permeat 
ing most of the organs and fluids of the body. In 
man the disease assumes two forms, viz., external 
or malignant pustule, and internal or anthracaemia. 
In the former the pustule appears on some ex 
posed part of the body, usually the face or neck, 
the neighboring lymphatic glands become swollen, 
the bacilli enter the circulation, and death may 
take place in the course of a few days; frequently 
however the case ends in recovery. The treatment 
for this form is the excision of the pustule as 
early as possible. 

The internal form is contracted by inhalation of 
the bacilli, and the symptoms are rather indefinite, 
but a sense of constriction across the chest and dif- 
ficulty of breathing seem to be generally present 
Recovery from this form seems to be generally 
unknown. The latest treatment is injection of 
Prof. Sclavo’s anti-anthrax serus, but so far it 
has not proved successful. The best article on 
anthrax is in “Allbutt’s System of Medicine,” by 
Dr. J. H. Bell of Bradford. 


W. Arnold Evans, M. D. 
Bradford, Eng. 











Colonial Cotton. 


\ppeals that are almost frantic are being 
made to the English cotton trade by the 
British Cotton Growing Association for con- 
tributions to carry on the work of that or- 
ganization. In an article headed “A Dis- 
vrace to Lancashire,” the Textile Mercury 
gives an account of a meeting in Blackburn 
“to consider the best means to adopt to 
render some financial assistance to the 
British Association in their efforts to in- 
crease the area of the cotton supply.” The 
Mercury says: 

The promoters had every reason to be disap- 
pointed with the attendance. The hall ought 
certainly to have been packed. The gathering was 
an adjourned one, for when it was first called the 
patronizers were so few that the officials deemed 
it inadvisable to proceed. 

On this occasion J. A. Hutton of the Cot- 
ton Growing Association made an appeal for 
contributions, which is reported as begin- 
ning as follows: 

He pointed out the ridiculousness of endeavor- 
ing to stop speculation by our friends across the 
seas. There were always people who were fond 
of a gamble, and—unfortunately for Lancashire— 
there were a number of people who looked upon 
cotton as a nice thing on which to gamble. There 
was only one course to deal with this class. of 


speculator, in his view ,and that was to smother 
him with the cotton itself. 

He then pointed out the effect of mill 
building in Lancashire. With the demand 
for cotton increased by 500,000 bales a year 
in Lancashire alone the prospect of smother- 
ing the speculator is not particularly encour- 
aging: 

Within the last year or two six million spindles 
had been put down in Lancashire, and they would 
require certainly 500,000 bales per annum to keep 
them running. He estimated that to meet the 
world’s growing demand in the matter of cotton, a 
million additional acres were required to be put 
under cultivation every year. 

Mr. Hutton next touched upon the labor 
question in the United States: 

Furthermore the labor difficulty was a serious 
one. The United States might change her laws 
and allow colored labor to be imported, but that 
was a very slender reed for our huge cotton in 
dustry to depend upon. If that were all we had 
to rely on, we had better begin to think about shut 
ting up shop. 

In that conclusion he is undoubtedly cor- 
rect. “Colored labor” evidently means 
Chinese coolie labor. Against the importa- 
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tion of Chinese coolies popular sentiment in 
this country is overwhelmingly opposed. It 
would create a race question beside which 
the present one would sink into insignifi- 
cance. If English spinners cannot get a sup- 
ply of cotton until the United States admits 
the millions of Asiatic coolies to raise that 
cotton here, then the time is past for “be- 
ginning to think about shutting up shop,” 
and the time for action has arrived. 

Mr. Hutton spoke of the dangers that 
threaten the English cotton trade: 

He did not think that ‘he was exaggerating when 
he declared that the shortage there had been in the 
past was nothing to what we were going to have in 
the future unless some new source of supply were 
developed. In anything from five to ten years 
from now we should see an absolute scramble 
for the raw material itself. We should see mills 
running short time permanently, and some would 
stop never to start again. If their Association was 
to do any good there was no time to lose. Lan- 
cashire was playing with this question. Time was 
flying, and the time that ought to be devoted to 


cotton-growing was being taken up with attempts 
at raising money. It was a disgrace to Lancashire. 


Mr. Hutton’s remarks were seconded by a 
number of other speakers, among them 
Henry Higson, Chairman of the North and 
North-East Lancashire Employer’s Associa- 
tion who called attention to the large num- 
ber in England interested in the cotton 
trade, estimated at 10,000,000, or more than 
a quarter of the population of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and then called for a shilling 
from each of them. 

Mr. H. Higson, J. P., emphasized that this was 
not a capitalists’ movement. None of them had 
axes to grind. He mentioned that no fewer than 
ten million people were interested, directly or in- 
directly, in the cotton trade, and if each gave a 


shilling the British Cotton-Growing Association 
would be relieved of all monetary anxiety 


The popular indifference to the work of 
the British Cotton Growing Association re- 
fiect great credit on the judgment of the 
British public. To solicit contributions from 
the hard-working Lancashire cotton opera: 
tives to experiment in cotton cultivation 
under adverse conditions in Africa is about 
as sensible as it would be to ask the opera- 
tives of Yorkshire to contribute money to 
the extension of sheep growing in times of 
high prices for wool; or metal workers to 
pay for explorations to locate new mineral 
deposits. The business-like course is to de- 
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velop cotton growing in the Southern States 
where conditions are most favorable. The 
unwillingness of English cotton manufactur- 
ers and operatives to contribute to swell the 
funds of the British Cotton Growing Asso- 


MEN’S WEAR WOOLENS. 
Business in the men’s wear woolens is at 
a low ebb, with very little if any improve 
ment having taken place during the month. 
Duplicate orders which have been confi- 


dently looked for, have not thus far been 


realized: and the situation is one of extreme ' 


apathy. 

The clothing men report that their road 
men are not securing orders sufficient to jus- 
tify further buying for the present, with the 
result that inactivity prevails throughout the 
district. 

The selling agents predict that these condi- 
tions will probably last until next month, and 
state that the quiet period now experienced is 
due only to a late season; this may in a 
measure be true, but it is hardly to be ex- 
pected that the record breaking volume of a 
year ago can be duplicated this season, owing 
primarily to the stocks which the ¢lothiers 
have carried over, and still on hand, but the 
general opinion expressed is that the busi- 
ness for moderate grade suits will be of aver- 
age proportions, and that duplicate business 
for such goods will be placed as the call de- 
velops. On the whole quotations have 
been well maintained, with advances on some 
lines, but there are several instances where 
radical concessions have been obtained more 
especially on goods on hand, and these in- 
ducements were offered in order to clear up 
stocks. 

Woolens appear to be gaining in favor, 
and there is a feeling that the demand will 
materially improve towards the end of the 
season. 

The demand for the low grade mercerized 
fabrics has materially diminished, but lines 
above a dollar have been taken freely. 
the request has been 
principally for gravs, and there is every rea 
son to believe that grays will predominate 
next season. 


In overcoatings, 
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Seasonable Fabrics. 
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ciation and the interest shown by the 
English trade in investigating conditiéns in 
our Southern cotton fields are strong indica- 
tions that the sentiment in England is tend- 


ing toward this conclusion. 


H. J. Libby & Co. opened a new line of 
Fair Brook tourist coatings, 54-56 inches 
wide, 18 oz., at 75 cents; also a line of 54 
inch twelled back broadcloth at $1.25. 

Hyde & Jacka are showing a line of Ber- 
wick, all wool, 14 ounce kerseys, in full color 
assortments, at $1.37. 

Fig. 1 shows a 16 ounce large herring- 
bone tourist cloth, 50 inches wide, 65 cents 
sold by Sawyer & Blake Dept., Harris & 
Stern. 


DRESS GOODS. 


The dress goods division continues to be 
prosperous, with every indication that it will 
remain so to the end of the season. 

The conditions are eminently satisfactory, 
both to the domestic manufacturers and im- 
porters. The principal difficulty experienced 
is to secure deliveries on lines that are 
needed for current consumption. These 
lines comprise black and colored panamas, 
voiles, batistes and cream mohairs. 

The call for broadcloths has abated for the 
moment, but that is because lighter weight 
fabrics have taken first place for the time 
being. For fall business, broadcloths in 
chiffon weight has been taken in excess of 
any other one fabric. 

For fall delivery plaids constitute the prin- 
cipal novelties and the range of colors and 
Tartans shown by the importers is most ex- 
tensive. 

Next to the plaids are the fancy suitings 
in shadow checks and dark colored ombres. 
Vigoreaux is again a favorite and is seen in 
grays, blues, greens and tans; creams in 
storm and imperial serge, batistes, voiles. 
have been well taken and grays, and black 
and gray are particularly good. 

Fig. 2 illustrates a 47 inch gray and white 
check of French manufactute, shown by F. 
L. Lovell Dept., H. A. Caesar, at $1.20. 

Among the heavier lines for fall may be 














mentioned the mixed mannish suitings in 
plaids and overplaid checks. 

Wool poplins, plain staple cheviot and 
serges, these last are staples in constant re- 
quest for cold weather wear. 

Gray panama, gray wool crashes and 
cream serges are hard to secure for spot de- 
livery; fancy mohairs have been freely taken, 
but not up to the extent of a year ago; both 
black mohair as well as sicilians are receiving 
steady support. 


SILKS. 


The situation is more encouraging, busi- 
ness has improved most perceptibly during 
the month, and yet there is room for much 
better conditions. 

The principal demand is for staple gray 
fancies such as grays with small hair lines 
and small jacquard figures; for plain, col- 
ored 19 inch taffetas and black taffetas in all 
the different widths. The rough weave tus- 
sahs have also been taken quite freely, espe- 
cially in grays and Alice blues; this fabric 
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does not take the dye well in black and dark 
shades. 

Several of the large manufacturers are now 
showing their collections for fall, and prom- 
inence is given to Tartan plaids and more 
distinct overchecks than has been hitherto 
in vogue. 

These overchecks or plaids consist princi- 
pally of black and grays, and also the dark 
autumnal shades such as olive, navy, garnet, 
brown and jasper grays. 


Fig. 3 shows the new jasper ground with 
jacquard design, shot with white, manufac- 
tured by Pelgram & Meyer, 20 inches wide 
at 72 1/2 cents. 

Plain soft messalines, peau de cygnes and 
Louisines promise to prove most popular. It 
is also stated that there will be a renewal of 
satin duchess, both plain as well as brocades. 

COTTON GOODS. 

There are no complaints forthcoming 
either from manufacturer or jobber as re 
gards the existing market conditions. It is 
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an undoubted fact that they are eminently to the utmost in this instance. A large num- 
} satisfactory, the volume of business is larger ber of buyers from near by points attended 
with better margin of profit than realized in this sale, and some good values were ob 

former seasons. tained. The offerings comprised printed or- 

Deliveries of staple tickets have been ex- gandies at 53% cents, printed batistes at 42 

ceedingly dilatory, with the result that re- cents, printed sateens at 7'%2 cents, printed 


tailers are clamoring for goods bought lawns 33% cents, woven madras 8 cents, 38 
months ago. Notwithstanding this comfort- inch long fold mercerized batistes at 12/% 
able position, one of the principal jobbers in cents. 

this market secured a large quantity of left A few months ago the Arnold Print Works 
over goods, shorts and seconds, that were introduced a novelty in wash goods, termed 
Arnold’s Beige, as shown in Fig. 4. It 
closely resembles a wool fabric in appear- 
ance, is put up in book fold 34 inches wide 
and the jobbers’ restricted price is 13% 
cents. Its success was instantaneous, as it 
filled a long felt want, presenting a good ap- 
pearance at a small cost. 

White goods in both plain and fancies are 
still well sold up; the mills can hardly keep 
up with the call for India linons and Persian 
lawns. 

There has been no apparent lack of inter- 
est in denims, ticks, drills, wide and narrow 
sheetings; there are still a few tickets that 
are hard to secure for spot delivery. 


LININGS. 





For a year or more the converters were 
bewailing their fate, but that is of the past, 
and the present difficulty is in securing 


disposed of much in the same manner as re- enough grav goods to fill their orders. 
tail department stores employ to increase Prices have advanced on all lines of silesias 
their volume of business. and percalines, and the call for the high 


Modern merchandising depends largely on _lustered mercerized finishes was never better. 
liberal advertising, and this method was used The clothiers are also placing orders for 














alpacas and mohairs, satin romains and 
Italian cloths in considerable quantities. 

; decinaindamaitaiiaes 
THE AMERICAN COTTON MANUFAC- 
TURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


‘The tenth annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Cotton Manufacturers’ Association will 
be held at Asheville, N. C., a few days after 
this issue of our magazine is received by our 
readers. As will be noted by the abstract 
from the program that follows, there is to be 
a large number of papers read on timely and 
important topics. An unusually large num- 
ber from the North are to attend the con- 
vention; this is a gratifying indication of how 
cotton manufacturers in all parts of the coun- 
try are being brought together by such or- 
ganizations as the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association. The sessions are to 
be devoted to the subjects outlined below: 

May 16: Addresses by Governor Glenn of 
North Carolina, Mayor Barnard of Asheville, 
T. H. Rennie of Graniteville, S. C.; R. M. 
Miller, Jr., president of the Association; Sen- 
ator Lodge of Massachusetts, Chas. K. 
Oliver of Baltimore, Md., and Col. Henry 
G. Hester of New Orleans, La. 

Papers will be read on the following sub- 
jects: 

The Evils to the Trade of the Present Sys- 
tem of Government Cotton Crop Reports; 
W. J. Neale, Waco, Texas. 

The Future Supply of American Cotton 
and Better Baling of the Same; J. A. Taylor, 
Winwood, Indian Territory. 

Relation of the Cotton Industry to South- 
ern Development; E. D. Smith, Columbia, 
>. C. 

Proper Accounting Methods; F. W. La- 
frentz, New York City. 

The Credit Problem Viewed from the 
Standpoint of Actual and Practical Utility; 
P. S. Trevor, New York City. 

The Metric System in the Cotton Trade; 
Samuel S. Dale, Boston, Mass. 

Co-operation: Its Importance in Fire Pre- 
vention; H. L. Phillips, Hartford, Conn. 

May 17: Recent Development in Air Con- 
ditioning: S. W. Cramer, Charlotte, N. C. 

Efficiency of Electric Drive in Cotton 
Mills; Frank B. Perry, Boston, Mass. 
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Immigration and Its Relation to Labor 
Supply in Textile Mills; M. V. Richards, 
Washington, D. C. 

Electricity: The Power Behind the South 
W. S. Lee, Jr., Charlotte, N. C. 

Cultivation of Cotton in Lower Egypt; S. 
H. Carver, Alexandria, Egypt. 

Following the reading of the papers wil 
be a business session for the members onl 
at which the reports of the secretary and 
treasurer and of the various committees will 
be read, new officers elected, and other busi- 
ness of the Association transacted. The 
afternoon of each day will be given to drives 
through the surrounding country, including 
the Biltmore estate, Riverside Park, Mount 
Meadows Inn, and other points of interest. 


eS 


A TWISTING MILL. 


The accompanying plans, prepared for a 
twisting mill, built by Carl Hamel in Chem- 
nitz, Germany, show a one story building in 
front with the work rooms in the rear. The 
front of the building is used for the offices, G 
and F, and wardrobe, D, the gatekeeper’s 
lodge, E, and the storeroom, C. The work- 
room, A, has a sawtooth roof. At one end 
of the workroom is the belt way, K, behind 
which is the machine shop, I. Next to the 
machine shop is the boiler house, A, and 
behind this the chimney and closets for the 
operatives. There is a door in the rear of 
the building for the operatives to enter and 
leave the mill. 

The room, B, serves as an office for the 
overseer and also as a shipping room. Thi 
floor of this room is raised somewhat higher 
than the rest of the mill so that the over- 
seer can get a good view of the workroom 
from the office. The mill is equipped for a 
weekly production of about 30,000 pounds 
of 2/16s and 2/30s cotton twist. 

The yarn coming from the spinning room 
is delivered to the doubling machines, d, 
where it is wound two or more ply on spools. 
With the varn in this form the twisters are 
able to run at the highest efficiency, imper- 
fect yarn and waste are avoided and the 
number of operatives is reduced owing to 
the slight breakage in twisting. Each of the 
twelve machines, d, is double, being 24 feet 
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long and 3 feet, 3 inches wide. Each ma- 
chine has 72 spindles, 36 on a side; the gauge 
is 71/2inches. The spools are 5 inches long 
with 4-inch heads. The machines are driven 
with tight and loose pulleys, 10 inches in 
diameter, at the rate of 200 turns per min- 
ute, and driven by half-turn belts direct from 
the line shaft. The yarn wound on these 
spools is delivered to 120 twisting machines, 
a, each of which has 350 spindles, making 
7,000 twisting spindles in the mill. The 
gauge of these twister spindles is 2 3/4 
inches; the diameter of the ring, 2 inches; 
spool heads, 1 3/4 inches. Each of the ma- 
chines is 44 feet long and 3 feet wide. The 
spindles are of the gravity type and driven 
at 7,000 to 7,500 turns per minute. When 
running on 2/16s and 2/32s in equal propor- 
tions the product of the 7,000 spindles 
amounts to about 30,000 per week. 

After the yarn is twisted it is delivered to 
the reels, c, of which there are twenty-four, 
each 14 1/2 feet long and 34 inches wide, 
3 1/2 inch gauge, 40 spindles to each ma- 
chine. The reeled yarn is next bundled and 
weighed to the room, B, from which it is 
shipped to the market. 

The machinery is driven by a 120-h. p. 
engine. The steam is generated in a Corn- 
wall boiler and the power is transmitted by 
hemp ropes from the fly wheel of the engine 
to the shafting in the belt way. The shafting 
driving the twisters makes 200 r. p. m.; the 
counter shafting 120 r. p.m. Carrier pulleys 
are used to drive the twisters. The doubling 
machines and reels are driven from two 
counter shafts. 

The construction of the roof is shown 
clearly at Figs. 1 and 2. The space between 
the posts is 21 feet by 19.6 feet. The belt 
way is well lighted by arc lights. An extra 
row of posts is placed in the front part of 
the building to reduce the strain of the cross 
beams. Fig. 3 shows the front elevation of 
the mill—Uhland’s Technische Rundschau. 
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The exports of cotton goods from the 
United States to the Philippines for the 
month of October, 1905, were valued at $14,- 
872, as compared with $39,817 for the same 
month of 1904, a decrease of over 60 per 


cent 
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COTTON GOODS IN CHINA. 


In continuation of the plan begun in March 
we give the following results of the analyses of 
cotton goods samples sent to the Bureau of 
Manufacturers, Washington, Col. J. M. Car- 
son, Chief, by special agents, Burrill and Crist. 
We have been informed that a large collection 
of these samples are to be on exhibition at the 
meeting of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ 


Association at Asheville, N. C., on May 16, 17 
No.5 RFC. 

Printed Leno from Tientsin, China, November, 
1905. 

Thirty-six to 37 inches by 12 yards. Used to 
make different garments for women and girls in 
the provinces; 100 pieces per case, wrapped in 
packages of 5 pieces each. Price per piece $1.25 
gold; retail C. I. F. 2s. 8d. (64 cents), although 
price varies much. 

Weight, 6.86 yards 36 inches wide per pound. 

Warp, 64 threads 32s cotton per inch 

Filling, 61 threads 43s cotton per inch. 

Weighting, 26 2/3 per cent. 


No. 8. 


Grey Shirting from Shanghai, China, December, 
1905. 

\merican; 36 inches by 40 yards long per piece; 
10 lbs. to the piece. Price wholesale $4.76 Mex. 
per piece; price retail $5.50 Mex. per piece. These 
pieces are a trifle above the average. The prices 
of these goods are divided about as follows: 
Shanghai, 25 per cent.; Hankow, 15 per cent.; 
Tientsin, 30 per cent.; Niuschwang, 25 per cent.; 
and 5 per cent. along the Yangtszke River between 
Shanghai and Kankow. 

Weight, 3.88 yards 36 inches wide per pound. 

Warp, 59 threads 18s cotton per inch. 

Filling, 53 threads 19s cotton per inch. 


No. 12. 


Sheetings from Shanghai, China, December, 
1905. 

English; called by Chinese “Bad_ eleven 
pounds.” Weight ro Ibs. to the piece; 38 inches 
wide by 38 1/2 to 39 yards long per piece. Price 
wholesale $5.40 Mex. per piece; price retail $6.00 
Mex. per piece. 

Weight, 3.56 yards 38 inches wide per pound. 

Warp, 77 threads 21s cotton per inch 

Filling, 73 threads 28s cotton per inch. 

Weighting, 10 per cent. 


No. 15 R FC. 


Italian Cloth from Tientsin, China, November, 
1905. 

English, dyed, figured; 30 yards by 320 inches. 
Best and ordinary wear for the better class in 
the city. Price per yard, Mex. $0.60; price per 
piece, taels 12 = Mex. $17.15. 

Weight, 5.60 yards 30 inches wide per pound. 

Warp, 105 threads 58s cotton per inch. 

Filling, 138 threads 43s cotton per inch. 
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No. 6RFC. 
Brocade from Tientsin, China, November, 1905. 
English, dyed, figured; 30 yards by 30 inches. 

Used for coats and trousers and garments for mid- 

dle class. Best and common wear. Price per 

yard, taels 0.312 = Mex. $0.446; price per piece, 
taels 8.000 = Mex. $11.428. 
Weight, 4.82 yards 30 inches wide per pound. 
Warp, 132 threads 44s cotton per inch. 
Filling, 48 threads 17s cotton per inch. 


No. 28 R F C. 


English, No. 5, from Tientsin, China, November, 
1905. 

30 yards by 30 inches. Used in making garments 
for the better class. Price per yard Mex. $0.58; 
price per piece Mex. $15.72. 

Weight, 5 yards 30 inches wide per pound. 

Warp, 64 threads 2/46s cotton per inch. 

Filling, 93 threads 33s cotton per inch. 


No. 20. 


English, No. 6, from Tientsin, China, November, 
i905. 

30 yards by 30 inches. Used to make garments 
for the better classes. Price per yard Mex. $0.58; 
price per piece Mex. $15.72. 

Weight, 4 yards 30 inches wide per pound. 

Warp, 87 threads 48s cotton per inch. 

Filling, 5 threads 5/2Is cotton per inch, 55 
threads 14s cotton per inch. 

Weighting, 11.4 per cent. 


No. 55 C. 


Ticking, from Shanghai, China, December, 1905 

Green, medium quality; 30 inches wide by 25 
yards long per piece; weight 4 pounds. Price 
wholesale $3.67 Mex. per piece; price retail $4.50 
Mex. per piece. Used almost exclusively for mak 
ing boys’ clothing. 

Weight, 5.83 yards 30 inches wide per pound. 

Warp, 75 threads 34s cotton per inch. 

Filling, 61 threads 23s cotton per inch. 

Weighting, 14.8 per cent. 


No. 61 D. 


Lasting, from Shanghai, China, December, 1905 

Pink, common quality; 30 inches wide by 30 
yards long per piece. Price wholesale $5.10 Mex. 
per piece; price retail $5.50 Mex. per piece; last 
ings in nineteen colors and used for clothing. 

Weight, 4.11 yards 30 inches wide per pound. 

Warp, 97 threads 4os cotton per inch. 

Filling, 108 threads 24s cotton per inch. 


No. 94. 


Cotton Flannel, from Tientsin, China, November, 
1905. 

American, 30 yards by 29 1/4 inches, 8 pounds; 
medium quality; largely used for winter clothing; 
now in great demand among the armies that have 
adopted foreign uniforms; this stuff is used for 
linings. Price per yard, taels 0.203 = $0.29 Mex.; 
per piece, taels 5.400 — Mex. $7.71. 

Weight, 2.64 yards 29 1/4 inches wide per pound. 

Warp, 64 threads per inch, 14s cotton. 

Filling, 49 threads per inch, 7s cotton. 

Weighting, 5 per cent. 
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No. 62. 


Grey Plaid, from Shanghai, China, December, 
1905. 

30 inches wide by 30-yards long per piece. Price 
wholesale, grey plaid, $27.21 Mex. per piece; price 
retail, grey plaid, $33 Mex. per piece. 

Weight, 4.11 yards 30 inches wide per pound. 

Warp, 44 threads 2/55s cotton per inch. 

Filling, 39 threads 2/23s worsted per inch. 









No. 69 R F C. 


Blotch Print, T-Cloth, from Tientsin, China, 
November, 1905. 

30 yards by 29 inches. Used for single coats for 
country children and women. Price retail, $5.80 
Mex. 

Weight, 7 1/4 yards 29 inches wide per pound. 

Warp, 67 threads 33s cotton per inch. 

Filling, 53 threads 27s cotton per inch 

Weighting, 35 per cent. 


No. 85 R F C. 


Sheeting from Tientsin, China, November, 1905. 

American, 40 yards by 36 inches; 13 pounds. 
Used for underclothing, lining of garments and 
bed clothing by the people of the country. Dyed 
locally. Price per yard, taels 0.140 = Mex. $0.20; 
per piece, taels 5.200 = $7.43 Mex. 

Weight, 3 yards 36 inches wide per pound. 

Warp, 51 threads per inch, 12s cotton. 

Filling, 48 threads per inch, 13s cotton 


No. 86. 


Gray Sheeting, from Tientsin, China, November, 
1905. 

Japanese, 40 yards by 36 inches, 14 pounds. Used 
for coats and trousers and inside of bed clothing 
by people in the country, especially north of the 
Great Wall. Price per yard, 0.130 taels = Mex. 
$0.186; price per piece, 4.700 taels = Mex. $6.714. 

Weight, 3 yards 36 inches wide per pound. 

Warp, 43 threads per inch. 12s cotton. 

Filling, 44 threads per inch, 10s cotton. 

Weighting, 11 per cent 






DRUGS USED IN WOOL FINISHING. 





BY R. SHAWCROSS. 





The finishing of woolens in their various 
forms is much more of a mechanical kind, on 
the whole, than’ cotton finishing, so that 
drugs do not play such a large part in the 
finishing of wool, as they do in the case of 
the vegetable fibre. Nevertheless, there is a 
considerable number of such bodies used in 
wool finishing, and it is proposed briefly to 
mention them, or the more important of 
them, in the present article. They are em- 
ployed for the following purposes; filling or 
weighting, stiffening, lustring, and for im- 
parting or improving the handle that is de- 
sired in the particular class of goods being 
made. There is also another class of sub- 
stances that are extensively employed, al- 
though they cannot be regarded as finishing 
agents in themselves, that is to say, antisep- 
tics. 

Many of the finishing agents proper are 
organic bodies, and therefore liable to putre- 
faction with its various disagreeable conse- 
quences, of which the most obvious, al- 
though not the most important, from the 
point of view of the health of the wearer, are 
odors of a more or less unpleasant char- 
acter. Many antiseptics are, or have been, 
mixed with organic dressings to check their 
decomposition as far as possible. Among 
them may be mentioned carbolic acid and its 
analogues, although their use demands cau- 
tion, as they have a characteristic odor of 
their own that must not be allowed to mani- 
fest itself, boric acid and borax, salicylic acid, 
alum, common salt, sulphate or chloride of 
aluminium, tannin, chloride of zinc, sulphate 
of zinc, and sulphobenzylamide. Arsenic has 
even been resorted to, but it is obvious that 
the practice is not only highly dangerous to 
finishers and wearers alike, but entirely un- 
necessary. 

As will easily be seen, some of the disin- 
fectants assist in the actual finishing, espe- 
cially as affecting the weight and the handle 
of the goods containing them. 

For lustring and softening, glycerine, al- 
gine, Iceland moss, albumen, and boiled 
starch, are the most common bodies em- 
ploved, and each in its proper place accord- 
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ing to the weave and other characters of the 
fabric. Algine, an albuminous body made 
from seaweeds, is largely used for shoddy 
dressing. It will be observed that all the 
bodies used for this purpose are soluble in 
water, and they are applied to the fabric in 
solution. The more or less sticky nature of 
all of them dictates great prudence in their 
use, as when there is the least excess of such 
a substance in the fabric the stickiness at 
once shows itself by imparting a disagree- 
able feel or even by spoiling the nap of raised 
woolens. 

Many substances are employed for weight- 
ing. China clay, lead salts, especially the 
sulphate and the acetate, and sulphate of 
barium, are the most common.  Fuller’s 
earth is occasionally used for dark-colored 
fabrics and will give a weighting up to 15 per 
cent. Carbonate of magnesia, too, is some- 
times employed. 

It is precipitated upon the fibre by passing 
the woolen first through a soured bath of 
Epsom salts, and then through one of bicar- 
bonate of soda. The first bath is used cold 
or warm, the second at 50 deg. C. About 5 
pounds of sulphate of magnesia and 3 1/2 
pounds of bicarbonate will give as much 
weighting as 100 pounds of cloth can take 
up. Sulphate of barium is always generated 
on the fibre. One way is to pass the cloth 
through water in which carbonate of barium 
is stirred up to a milk, and then through 
dilute sulphuric acid. A better method is to 
use a first bath of barium chloride solution 
and a second of sodium sulphate. The 
goods are then dried with rinsing so as to re- 
tain the sodium choride formed together 
with the barium sulphate, and to get the 
weighting effect of both salts. With all 
these mineral weightings dextrine is gener- 
ally added to bind the insoluble matter tem- 
porarily upon the wool. The cohesion be- 
tween the wool and the inorganic salt is me- 
chanical only. Talc is used on a small scale 
for weighting goods required to possess an 
exceptionally soft and smooth handle. Alum 
is another substance occasionally resorted to 
for weighting woolens, but it is mostly em- 
ployed as an antiseptic together with or- 
ganic loaders. Water-glass is the only other 
inorganic substance used on any large scale 
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for weighting. It is very apt to tender the 
fibre and, if used in large quantities, to give 
a very harsh and disagreeable feel. It must 
therefore be resorted to with great caution. 
Among organic loaders for wool we have 
dextrine, glucose, albumen, starch, and even 
oil. Ojl is but little used, however, and 
mostly to soften the feel. 

Stiffening is almost invariably effected by 
means of glue. This again is calculated to 
injure the handle of the goods if used other- 
wise than in great moderation. It is very 
often combined with starch, chiefly to en- 
able greater stiffness and weight to be ob- 
tained without injury to the feel of the goods, 
for while the glue has a hardening effect, the 
starch tends to make the goods supple and 
soft to the touch. The great majority of 
woolen garments, both men’s and and wo- 
men’s, are stiffened with glue or with glue 
and potato-starch. Gums, especially dex- 
trine, as being the cheapest of them, are used 
in a few exceptional cases. The following re- 
cipe gives a good idea of a stiffening used 
for men’s high-class goods. 

Wheat or potash starch, 20 lbs. 
Sago flour, 20 lbs 

Rice flour, 15 lbs 

Glue, 6 lbs. 

Water, 48 gals. 

The proportion of glue here is low, and 
the preparation is used for superior worsted 
goods requiring a full, soft handle. 

It is a matter for surprise how the woolen 
fabrics retain these dressings as long as they 
do. In the vast majority of cases the dress- 
ing has no sort of affinity for the fibre, and 
in many it is soluble in water. Every shower 
of rain, every brushing, and every shaking 
undergone by the garment takes toll of the 
dressing, and yet it generally takes a long 
time to eradicate it completely. This is 
naturally a matter of indifference to the man- 
ufacturer or the tailor. As long as the ap- 
pearance and other external qualities of the 
cloth are satisfactory while the material has 
not as yet had to stand the stress of wear 
and weather, all is well, and as already 
stated, if the dressing has been well worked 
into the fibre, it is a considerable time before 
the characters due to its presence have un- 
dergone any great diminution. 
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The reason why insoluble mineral weight- 
ings are always precipitated upon the fibre 
when practicable is that this method ensures 
far better penetration than can be secured by 
mechanical means, and therefore makes the 
filling more difficult to dislodge. When a 
dressing cannot be formed upon the cloth, 
or applied to it in solution, as in the case of 
China clay or talc, for example, every care 
must be taken to drive the solid matter into 
the cloth as thoroughly as may be. To do 
this, the cloth is passed repeatedly through 
water, in which the solid matter is in a state 
of suspension, and after each passage 
through the bath is subjected to heavy pres- 
sure between rollers. As already stated, the 
use of a soluble adhesive is generally re- 
sorted to in such cases to supplement the 
action of the rollers and to cement the in- 
soluble filling to the fibre of the wool.—The 
Dyer and Calico Printer. 
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THE FINISH REQUIRED FOR CASSIMERE 
HEAVY WEIGHTS. 


BY A. SCOTT. 


At the opening of the heavy weight season 
the selling agents of a certain mill sent as 
their instructions to make the best 19 to 
19 1/2-ounce fabric possible at the price 


quoted. As the twisting capacity of the 
plant was not large it was decided to make a 
single yarn fabric and the mill turned out a 
sample end made of 1 7/8 run yarn warp and 
filling and with the cheviot finish that had 
been in vogue for some seasons. After the 
agents had submitted this fabric to their 
customers the mill decided that the cheviot 
finish had run its course and that the trade 
demanded something more like the old 
velour finish. 

This necessitated changing the size of the 
yarn, the quality of the stock and the whole 
construction of the fabric. The new fabric 
was made to be fulled from five to seven 
hours and came out with the construction 
well covered and handled firm without being 
harsh. The result was a fabric that pleased 
the agent and the customers and soon the 
mill was sold up for the season. The mills 
that kept to the old finish did not fare so 














them had to run short 


well and some of 
time. 

This shows how important it is to get the 
fabric that the trade demand and then em- 
body in it the best ideas and designs possible. 
Many valuable ideas and designs are wasted 
on a fabric that is out of style. As the stock 
has an important bearing on the finish the 
proportions used in the fabric described 
above may be given as 35 per cent. of wool, 
25 per cent. of cotton and 4o per cent. of 
shoddy. The yarn was spun 2 1/8-run warp 
and filling; 2,592 ends, 9 by 4 reed; 72 inches 
wide, 38 picks per inch; loom weight, 24 
ounces, shrinkage about 20 per cent.; fin- 
ished weight, 19 1/2 ounces. 

In a fabric of this construction there is 
nothing to be gained by rushing the fulling 
process. It should full five hours at least 
and may run seven or eight hours without 
detriment. It should be sheared just enough 
to prevent the face from being fuzzy when 
sponged. It should not be cleared out, as 
the construction must be well covered. The 
attractiveness of the fabric lies in having the 
pattern half concealed and half revealed. It 
should not be napped and the back of the 
fabric should not be sheared. The best re- 
sults in pressing will be obtained with not 
less than 90 pounds of steam and from 150 
to 175 pounds pressure. 

Right here is an important point. There 
is no demand for a cloth with a decided nap 
running in any particular direction, but it 
must handle smooth and soft. To get this 
effect it should be run through the press 
twice. If the press is of the rotary type, have 
the face of the fabric to the bed of the press 
each time, in order to give the gliding 1no- 
tion and the lustre desired. ‘The first time it 
should be run so that the nap will lie toward 
the inside of the piece when folded, and the 
process reversed for the second run. The 
result will be that the nap is broken or laid 
in two directions, but the second pressing 
has the tendency to lay the nap more toward 
the outside of the piece when it is rolled up, 
which gives the fabric the feel that the trade 
require. 

The fabric will be bright and lustrous, it 
will handle firm and look woolly, the pattern 
is not scraped out to look hard and thready, 
but is subdued, and altogether the fabric is 
one that brings good orders. 
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MAKING WOOD CARRIER ROLLS FOR 
TEXTILE WORK. 


(From the American Machinist.) 


There are used on and in connection with 
textile finishing machines a great number oi 
small wood rolls about 4 1/2 inches in diam- 
eter and from 36 to 60 inches long. These 
rolls, unless subjected to pressure, or work- 
ing submerged in hot water or dye, are made 
by boring a hole about 8 inches deep into 
each end of a piece of 6 by 6-inch dry pine or 
poplar, of a proper diameter to make the 
bearing spindles drive fairly tight. These 
bearing spindles are made of cast brass or 
gray iron and resemble Fig. 1. 

Rolls submerged in hot liquid and under 
the strains necessary to the stretching 
process in piece dyeing, have to be made 
stronger and this is done by using a one 
inch square shaft through the roll as a bear- 
ing spindle. In order to keep the cost within 
reasonable limits, many schemes were de- 
vised to cut out this square hole. The most 
common way and the cheapest in first cost, 
is to make the roll in two pieces, using two 
pieces of three-inch stock six inches wide ana 
cutting out half the square in each piece on a 
buzz plane using a special cutter and then 
fastening the pieces together over the shaft 
with wood pins or countersunk wood screws. 
Extended use demonstrates the fact that rolls 
made in this way will allow the hot liquid to 
penetrate to the shaft, which will then work 
loose and spoil the roll. 

The rig used by me for cutting these holes 
through the solid wood gave satisfactory re- 
sults as to wear, at an average cost of 32 
cents per foot of finished roll face. This in- 
cludes both material and labor cost. 

First a ship auger was purchased with a 
screw 36 inches in length and as the rolls 
were bored to the centre and reversed this 
would allow an extreme length of 72 inches 
roll face as a limit. 

The rough 6 by 6 lumber was cut to the 
varied lengths desired in lots of 50 to 100 
pieces. A wooden framework was made and 
bolted to the carriage of the 20-inch 
lathe, so that the top of this frame 
was 3 inches below the centres. Screwed 
to this frame, and lengthwise of the 
lathe, was a wooden stop 1 1/2 inches 
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high with the front edge set 3 inches 
back from the line of the centres. Two bolts 
were placed in the back slot of the carriage 
of a sufficient height to allow the clamps 
through which they passed to just clear a 
6 by 6 timber on the frame. Two similar 
bolts on the front of the carriage were used 
for clamping, while located under the clamps. 
just back of the stop on the frame were two 
spiral springs of sufficient strength to hold 
the clamps up from the timber when the nuts 
on the front bolts were loosened. As the 
rough 6 by 6 varied in size from 5 7/8 to 
6 1/4 inches, the hole had to be laid out on 
both ends from three sides of the timber. 
This was done by measuring the timber and 
finding the two sides most closely approxi- 
mating 6 inches from one to the other. These 
were then marked with a lumber crayon for 
top and bottom and a straight line drawn 


<-+ } O- - ) 
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across the ends’ half way between 
these two sides. Then one of the 
remaining sides was marked with the 
lumber crayon for the back and a line 
drawn across each end perpendicular to 


the other line and 3 inches from the side 
marked “back.” The centres thus located 
were then bored by hand with a one-inch bit 
about an inch deep to make a place for the 
ship auger to start. The auger was then 
gripped in a chuck on the lathe and made to 
run approximately true. Then the latheman 
would slip in one of the timbers, give the 
front nuts a twist with an open-end wrench 
and with his fastest speed and coarse feed 
bore about half the length of the piece, then 
running the carriage back and loosening the 
nuts, he would take the timber out and re- 
verse ends, still keeping the side marked for 
the back against his back stop, bore in from 
the other end until the holes met near the 
centre. 

This wav gave better satisfaction, even on 
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short rolls, than boring the hole through at 
one setting. As the lathe was never stopped 
in changing timbers, good time was made 
with this rig, and the operator would soon 
get so he could handle them rapidly. After 
boring they were clamped in a vise and the 
ends of the hole squared the length of an or- 
dinary wood chisel. Then a special wood 
chisel made from a piece of 1/2 inch octagon 
steel about 6 feet long was brought into play 
and the corners roughly cut out through the 
whole length. In the meantime one-inch 
square iron had been cut into lengths in the 
hack-saw, centred and straightened in the 
lathe. These were taken to the blacksmith 
shop and one end heated to a dull red in the 
forge, when they could be driven through the 
prepared timbers with ease. The rolls were 
then placed on a truck and rolled to a buzz 
plane, where the corners of the 6 by 6 were 
removed. They were then placed on centres 
in the lathe and a groove cut in the ends for 
the rings, using a ring tool, Fig. 2. These 
rings are generally made from cast brass or 
malleable iron, but I have used scrap 
wrought iron pipe, 2 1/2 inches in diameter, 
placed on pipe centres and a rough cut taken 
over it to reduce the thickness, then cut off 
in the hack-saw to the proper width. These 
are made to drive tight on the inside, with a 
space of perhaps 1/6 inch around the outside. 
This prevents cracking the roll when the ring 
is driven up, which may then be wedged, 
using four iron or hard wood wedges inside 
each ring. The rolls are then ready to be 
turned and the journals finished to size. The 
same system of ringing and wedging is used 
on rolls with short bearing spindles. 
Roughing cuts on the wood were made 
with the tool, Fig. 3, while the tool, Fig. 4. 
would finish so smooth with a light cut as to 
make the use of sandpaper unnecessary. 


L. L. ARNOLD. 


__ 


It is said that an English cotton spinning 
concern some vears ago produced the finest 
cotton yarn ever made—7oos. The same 
firm since have produced a yarn of 2,150s. 
\ pound of the finest Sea Island cotton spun 


to this fineness would be 1,000 miles in 
length. 











The International Conference of Cotton Growers 
and Manufacturers. 


The first international conference of cotton 
growers and manufacturers in the history of 
the cotton industry was held on May Ist and 
2d at Washington. There was a large num- 
ber of delegates representing the growers 
from the South and the cotton manufacturers 
from both North and South, while the pres- 
ence of English and French manufacturers 
made the conference international. It was a 
meeting of men thoroughly in earnest and 
irom start to finish the closest attention was 
paid by all to the proceedings. There were 
sharp differences of opinion disclosed, but 
throughout the discussions there was the ut- 
most good nature. The general objects of the 
conference were outlined by President Mac- 
Coll, of the New England Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association, who said in part: 


This is probably the first conference of cotton 
growers and manufacturers of an international 
character that has ever been held, and it seems to 
me that the bringing together of these interests 
cannot fail to throw much light upon the prob- 
lems with which we are confronted in our indus- 
try and help us to understand them better. 

There is, first of all, the question of a supply of 
cotton for the world’s needs. The number of spin- 
dles is continuously increasing. At present there 
is an increase going on of 6,500,000 spindles in 
England alone, an increase in two years equal to 
what has occurred previously in about the last 20 
years. The countries of the Orient are being 
opened up and are going to be larger users both of 
the raw material and of the manufactured goods. 

Another important problem is stability of price. 
Let me say as an American manufacturer that I 
believe American manufacturers do not want to 
see a low-priced cotton that is unprofitable to the 
southern growers. They believe that the southern 
growers are entitled to a fair, ample profit on cot- 
ton. 

At the same time they believe that as in cotton 
manufacture, so in cotton growing, there should 
be economy practiced and improvements made in 
the growing of cotton, so that the price can be 
reduced if possible without reducing the margin of 
profit. 

Another problem we have to meet is specula- 
tion. On account of the established system of 
trading in futures by optional contracts, specula- 
tion has become injurious to the legitimate in- 
dustries of cotton growing and manufacturing, and 
so we hope that this conference may suggest some 
way of at least controlling speculation so that it 
will be less hurtful to our industries. 

Another matter in which we are all interested 
is improved methods of handling cotton. It is 
generally admitted that there is great room for im- 
provement in the ginning and baling of cotton. 


We hope that some light will be thrown upon the 
progress that is being made in these important 
matters in the discussions that are to follow in 
this conference. And then we have government 
crop reports which have been the subject of much 
discussion and upon which there is great differ- 
ence of opinion. There are some who favor their 
entire abolition. There are others who believe 
they should be modified, and we hope that the influ- 
ence of this conference will be to enable us to have 
a system of government crop reports that will be 
accurate and helpful to our legitimate industries. 


The first subject on the program was 
improved methods of cultivation, and the dis- 
cussion was begun by the planters. They as- 
serted that the reason why more improved 
methods had not been adopted in raising cot- 
ton was that such methods had not been dis- 
covered. That the planters had always been 
ready to adopt new methods that offered any 
advantage; and that they were as eager to 
reduce the cost of production as the spin- 
ners and manufacturers are to reduce the 
cost of yarn and cloth. The planters’ posi- 


tion on this subject was stated by several 
Southern representatives as follows. 


J. E. Ellerbee, South Carolina: We have ma- 
chines that in harvesting our grain would save the 
of dozens and scores and hundreds of men, but 
now I will be perfectly frank—and I have grown 
cotton all my life—and say to you that I know of 
no improved methods in the cultivation of cotton. 
Now I do not tell you that some farmers in our 
section are not preparing their soil better than 
others, or using larger plows and more mules, or 
breaking the soil more. 

They are using more fertilizers, they are study- 
ing that question of fertilizer, and they are making 
more cotton because of that; but I make bold to 
say that among the best farmers of my section— 
and I speak for those who make from 500 to 2,000 
bales of cotton a year—the same methods used 
when I was a boy are being used today. The cot- 
ton first has to be planted, and I have tried almost 
every improved planter that I have heard of, and 
the planter that my father brought home when I 
was a small boy is the best planter I have ever 
seen, and I am using it until this day. 

After the cotton is planted, that cotton has to 
be thinned. We have tried harrows; they will 
not do it. We have sent for your chopping ma- 
chines to put into the field, and to this day I do 
not know a good farmer in my whole section of 
the State that can use one of them. The only way 
under the sun that we can chop that cotton or thin 
that cotton is with the proverbial ‘man with the 
hoe.” He must go in with his hoe, and the same 
old method we used years ago to thin that cotton 
must be used to this day. 

It is practically impossible, especially with the 
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class of labor we have, t 


» use any of the cultivators 
with any success 


with cotton. I know of very few, 
and those that are used are so simple that they are 
practically a very slight improvement over the old 
way. The same hand must hoe it, the same old 
plow must plow with the same old mule; and so I 
must confess that while we have made wonderful 
improvements along a great many other lines in 
raising a great many other crops, I must make a 
candid and honest confession that I have not yet 
been able to find them and put them in practice in 
the cultivation of cotton. 

Hon. F. L. Livingston, Georgia: The question 
of the cost of production of cotton is an important 
one. The way you have stated it, it is a rather un- 
fair proposition, however, to-the cotton grower of 
the South, and if we are reserved in discussing it 
you need not be surprised. When you go.a little 
further and we can ask you the cost of manufactur- 
ing and when we can ask you why it is, and have 
you explain it properly, that there seems to be a 
commercial and financial antagonism between the 
spinner and the producer, we will show our hand 
down South open and broad and tell you within a 
farthing of what it costs to make cotton; but it will 
be pretty hard for you to pull that proposition out 
of this house now. 

The production « ytton 
the labor has not improved 


ré very year Phe 


has improved some; 
Our labor is getting 
( } mills are taking a class of 
white laborers. Whole families go away from the 
farm, and the young negro as he is educated does 
not go back to the farm. We have a system 
education down South that educates the negro 
away from the farm and not to the farm. 

That labor question is a serious one in the pro- 
duction of cotton, and we are attempting on a 
small scale to make up for this deficit by intensi 
fied cultivation, by heavy fertilization. But we can 
not make any reports intelligently to you now be- 
cause we have not gone far enough with it. 

When you get to tl fertilizati 
it is a question whether we have today a cotton 
fertilizer or not that is worth bothering with. That 
question we have got to experiment with and 
settle. 

The labor that we have is trained in a rut, as the 
gentleman from South Carolina has said to you 
You cannot get one of our laborers to ride a gang- 
plow. I have got gang-plows on my farm that 
have never been used two days; I will give them 
to any man that will take them away unless he can 
bring some labor in that can use them. As the 
gentleman from South Carolina has said, we have 
got to confine ourselves to simple implements such 
as our laborers can operate. Certainly you have 
not got a cotton chopper or a cotton picker in the 
world, and in my opinion you never will have. 

We hope some day to demonstrate the fact that 
cotton can be produced on a system that will re- 
duce its cost. Our mules cost us heavily. Our 
farmers do not raise them; they should. They do 
not raise all their corn and meat, and as long as 
Swift and Armour live we will pay high prices for 
meat—no doubt about that—and as long as the 
farmers of the Northwest have their elevators and 
price their own corn and their own wheat we will 
pay dearly for corn and wheat 

These things all enter into the cost of produc- 
tion. If the farmer could raise his corn, his meat, his 
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mules and his wheat on the farm and make a surplus 
product of cotton, you spinners would kick; you 
would howl until we would have to leave the coun- 
try. We could not produce over 7,000,000 bales of 
cotton in the South and-do that, and yet you advise 
us, and the world is advising us now, to make our 
home supplies first and make cotton a surplus. 
Why with our present labor we would not make 
Over 7,500,000 or at the most 8,000,000 bales of 
cotton. You would not stand it. We ought to do 
it for self protection, but we are not doing it. .We 
are more liberal to the spinners today than any 
people ever were on God’s green earth. We mak: 
the cotton at a hazard—it costs five cents or six or 
nine or ten or two, it does not make any difference 
what—and we let you have it just as fast as it is 
picked. Heretofore, we have not been holding cot- 
ton back for better prices. For the last two years 
we have to some extent, and if the Lord lets us 
live and give us a little more wisdom, we will hold 

t back, Mr. President, until you want it, and you 
will buy it at our figure. (Applause.) That is 
what the farmer should do. That would help you. 
You would get rid of the damaged stuff that now 
omes to you. You would get rid of the cost oi 
insurance, you would get rid of the warehousing 
expenses, and then you could buy cotton in a 
Southern warehouse and get the grade you want 
and get it at first hand, and skip these speculators 
that now stand in the way. 

E. D. Smith, South Carolina: There is a pecul 
iarity about cotton. We cannot by the very na 
ture of the little plant’s growth, treat it as you can 
the cereal. You may take oats and sow them 
broadcast. They are almost indigenous to the soil. 
Your improved reapers and binders settle the ques 
tion of cheap harvesting and your seeders of cheap 
sowing; but when it comes to cotton, you have to 
have a peculiar way of planting it which, like the 
cotton gin, has practically never been improved 
upon. The first old Whitney gin is today turning 
out the lint for the world. The gin of today is 
practically the very same idea that was given to 
the world when the first gin was formed. 

As to the method of picking, one gentleman 
stated here that there would never be found a cot- 
ton picker. There was one invented in Africa 
some millions of years ago, which found its place 
in our fields; they could not improve on it. It is a 
peculiar thing, and we might as well view it from 
the standpoint of practical business men—I have 
tried it and there is not a Southern man who has 
grown cotton but knows it is true—that the white 
man cannot stand the continuous exposure hour by 
hour in the position that is necessary to pick cot- 
ton. The adaptability of the colored man to stand 
the sun and to work in that position is peculiar to 
him, and he is par excellence the cotton picker of 
the world. 

The cost of lumber has advanced, the cost of 
living has advanced, because as population in- 
creases and the contest and conflict for a living 
become sharper, why, the demand for manual 
labor is intensified, and it means that the hand of 
ten years ago who would have worked readily in 
the field at fifty cents commands two dollars at 
your mill. The hand who would have worked for 
fifty cents a few years ago finds remunerative em- 
pioyment in your towns and cities, so that the 
fields are being depleted of labor at the expense 











of more remunerative prices elsewhere that we 
have got to compete with. 

Campbell Russell, Indian Territory: The cost of 
production is one very essential thing, and there 
are a few things that it is based on, the value of 
the land, the cost of the tools, etc. Now we know 
that the value of the land on which we produce our 
cotton has increased 100 per cent. in the last five 
years—that is a matter of record. There are two 
dollars invested in that land now for every one, 
that is, in the value that it would bring on the 
open market, and consequently we want a return 
on the value that is in the land. As for labor, I 
could not give you a definite idea as to that, but 
only a few years ago you could get a negro for 
forty cents a day. Today you pay him $1.25 or 
$1.50. The bigger price we pay the less the negro 
works. When we paid him forty cents a day he 
would work every day in the week, and now hi: 
gets $2.00 a day and you can’t get him to work 
more than two or three days in the week. That 
is a fact and there is no getting around it. 

Now there is but one way to raise a bale of 
cheap cotton in the South today, and that is for 
some poor, benighted farmer to put his children 
ind family in the cotton patch. As a matter of fact, 
we all know, when we sit down and figure a little 
bit, that it costs at the very least calculation 50 per 
cent. more to produce cotton today than five years 
ago 

Dr. H. B. Hudson, Tennessee: The only way to 
make a bale of cotton under present conditions is 
for the white man to make it, and have his children 
stay out of school. Now what we must have is 
remunerative prices so we can take the wife and 
put her in the house, and put the children in the 
school, and that is what we are going to demand. 
If you pay the negro more he works less. I be- 
lieve that the negro is eliminated from cotton pro- 
duction. I believe that thirty per cent. of the cot- 
ton is produced by white labor, and we are talking 
here to represent him as well as the other fellow. 

What we are talking about and what we demand 
is to raise the price of cotton so as to help these 
people that produce it and pay them remunerative 
wages. We contend, as cotton raisers of the 
South, that the boy who gets up on the farm and 
works from four o’clock in the morning until seven 
it night ought to be remunerated so as to stimu- 
late him to stay there and continue to farm, rather 
than do it at starvation wages, such as cheap cot- 
ton will inevitably bring. We want for our cotton 
the cost of production plus a reasonable amount 
to enable us to do business, and raise our children 
properly and take our place in the world’s prog- 
ress, as we intend to do. 

William S. Liscomb: Have you ever considered 
the class of people that produce this cotton Why 
can we not systematize the marketing of it? Be- 
cause they are so poor, no matter how large the 
average rises. 

The average growth in this country is not quite 
five bales. Take the average family and there are 
seven in every family that produces cotton. Take 
the half of it, and put it at what it has been- 
seven or eight cents for the last five years, ten 
vears before 5.69 or 6.69—and run that through it, 
and take out your fertilizer, take out his doctor 
bills, and then run seven through it, and he has 
sot 2 1/2 bales, and it earns him about $70 or $100 
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Take off one bale for his fertilizer and he has got 
$70 for seven to live on; that is what he has got to 
clothe the women and children and pay doctor bills 
and supply imaginary wants and real wants with. 
Gentlemen, that is the reason they are quitting the 
farm. Their lands were impoverished when they 
raised that cheap cotton. 

Have you ever thought about how ignorant these 
men are? There is not one out of every ten of 
that class that can read his name or write his name. 
That is the man we have got to contend with in 
the cotton field. If it was not for that we could 
systematize the marketing; but vou see it is dis- 
tressed cotton, and he has got to throw it on the 
market, and if the man he lives with is not in shap 
to take care of the cotton, don’t you see where it 
goes? No wonder it has gone on the market: and 
when you think about the woman that has stayed 
at the house, done the washing, done the cookir 
putting the children out to make that cotton, it is 
a deplorable state of affairs; and I tell you what 
they do—they almost raise it and gather it, and 
then he buys corn in the spring, most of it on time, 
—and I am sorry to say, too much time. 

No wonder they go to the mills; no wonder they 
won't work on the farm. I can hear the whistle of 
ten cotton mills every morning. The men that 
used to live on the farm, they are gentlemen now 
They are getting good wages. Their families go 
to church, and the best dressed crowd of ladies you 
see is right at these mills—these same people that 
used to work in the fields; and, sorry to say, they 
cannot read or write their own names. 

There are only tw6 things in raising cotton. You 
take the cost and what you get for it at the end 
of the year, and you can say, I have lived. But he 
has eked out a miserable existence at that; and I 
want the time to come when the manufacturer will 
divide with us. You needn’t say a thing about our 
poor lands. We have got to go at it in a different 
way, and when you talk about your improvements, 
if it was not for the improvements that we have, 
we couldn’t raise cotton today at twelve cents. 


The manufacturers’ 


y 
1 


sition was outlined 


by several mill men of whom Charles H 
Fish of the Cocheco Mig. Co., Dover, N. H., 
was the first speaker: 


As a Northern manufacturer, but representing 
the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, 
I feel that it is no more than fair and right that I, 
or someone, reply briefly to the gentlemen who 
have already spoken. This is not exactly in the 
nature of a reply, but we have heard this story 
from the South as to their inability to grow cotton 
below a certain cost. Almost all of these gentle- 
men have referred to the manufacturer as being a 
man in whose power lay all that pertains to the 
price of selling the goods; that all he had to do 
was to get a little more money for his goods and 
pay a little more to the man who grows the cotto: 

Now gentlemen, you must know that the inter- 
est of the northern and southern manufacturers, 
the interest of the manufacturer of England, the 
interest of the manufacturers in Russia and all 
over the world is the same interest that the South 
ern cotton grower has. 

It is a mistake to think that the manufacturer is 
forcing down the price of cotton simply for the 
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sake of buying cheap cotton. The price of finished 
goods is governed by conditions over which the 
manufacturer has, generally, little to say. In fact, 
the manufacturer, as a rule, sells his goods after he 
has bought the cotton. Of course, there are a 
great many exceptions to that rule, pertaining, 
perhaps, more especially to our export trade, and 
perhaps more especially to the English manufac- 
turer than the American manufacturer where a 
manufacturer knows what he is going to get for 
his goods early in the season and covers himself 


with the necessary amount of cotton at a certain 


price. 
However, there is the other class of manufacturer 
who is buying cotton from time to time, who is 


selling his cloth from time to time, who is making 
goods with the idea of selling them next week, or 
next month or next season and getting whatever 
the market may be. If cotton goes up or holds up, 
we know very well that the price of the finished 
cloth is apt to hold up. If the price drops, we 
know very well that the price of the finished 
product is apt to drop. But you understand, gen- 
tlemen, that the question of what we pay the 
Southern cotton grower is largely beyond our 
control. 

Now as to the conditions that prevail. Of 
course, during the past twenty years there has been 
a wonderful improvement in the manufacture of 
cotton goods. This improvement was made nec- 
essary from the fact that the price of the finished 
product has been steadily forced down. Not only 
that, but there is required today a much different 
product than was required a few years ago. The 
manufacture of cotton is getting to be quite like 
an art. In the old days, almost anything that was 
thrown together went as a piece of cotton goods 
and brought a certain price. Today, with the im- 
mense competition, we have to manufacture in the 
very best possible way. We have to pay the very 
best prices in order to get skilled labor, and we 
have to pay the very best prices in order to get 
labor at all. Now it looks to me as if the cotton 
grower, for his own protection, has got to arrive 
at the lowest price at which he can grow cotton 
with a margin of profit suitable to himself; then 
the manufacturer, in turn, must pay the price asked; 
then the man who buys the cotton goods must pay 
that. 

Now, gentlemen, as to the labor situation, I think 
that perhaps it is very much worse in the cotton 
mills than in the cotton fields. I think, without any 
exaggeration, that the majority of the smaller mills 
in the North—I won’t say in the South because I 
am not so well acquainted with the conditions in 
the South—are short of help. They are short of 
help anywhere from a little bit short to 33 per 
cent. short of help. We are paying more and more 
for our help. 

The conditions, gentlemen, which really confront 
the manufacturer are not then as to paying the 
cotton grower what he wants for his cotton, but 
in paying the cotton grower what we can for his 
cotton, and we hope most sincerely that we can pay 
price enough so that you can raise the cotton of 
the world, and grow it at a figure that is perfectly 
satisfactory; and on the other hand endeavor to 
show to the purchasers of our finished product that 
there is nothing else for him to do but to pay the 
necessary profit over and above our cost, and in 
this way work the situation out on general lines, or 
work it out together. 











Henry P. Greg, England: I feel a good deal of 
difficulty in taking part in this discussion. I can- 
not say that I feel like an outsider. You have been 
too kind to allow that feeling to dwell in my breast; 
but I do feel that I am able to look at these ques- 
tions in the same light that you do. 

In the first place I have had a great disillusion- 
ment this morning. I thought that the South was 
simply overburdened with wealth. I thought that 
these last two years had increased the resources of 
the South beyond all known limits, and I felt that 
I would come here today rather inclined to ap 
proach the Southern farmers with the plea, Might 
not we have a little of your enormous profits? But 
I find that I was quite mistaken; that instead of 
that you want to know whether you may nor go 
shares in what, I suppose you regard, as our enor- 
mous profits. 

Now the fact of the whole matter is that it is 
impossible, either for you or for us to dictate the 
price of cotton. Our interests are mutual. You 
want us spinners to do well, and we want you 
planters to do well. But if the gentleman says that 
the South is going to warehouse cotton and not 
let a bale of that cotton go at less than five cents, 
10 cents, 15 cents, or 20 cents, I don’t mind what 
the price is, I say that if you Southern planters 
take up that position, it leaves us spinners in a 
position to say, if we can’t get your cotton at 20 
cents, I5 cents, 10 cents or five cents, we won't 
have it; that is to say, that cotton is as useless to 
the cotton planters without mills and spindles as 
mills and spindles are useless to us without your 
cotton. Now I feel that point has got to be borne 
very carefully in mind by every one who wants to 
realize the true economic position of this great 
question. 

We have heard a great deal about the cost of 
cultivation. But when you speak of the cost of 
cultivation, are you speaking of the cost of cultiva- 
tion in the Carolinas, the Delta or in Texas? Is 
the cost of cultivation even throughout one state 
the same on every plantation? It will be acknowl- 
edged by all that the cost of cultivation not only 
varies over the entire cotton belt, but it will vary 
on two adjoining plantations and that brings me to 
another point that I want to bring before you, and 
that is whether in this attempt or this desire 
to fix the price of cotton, you are deliberatel, 
attempting to go against the economic law of com- 
petition; that is to say, that by fixing a price you 
will stifle competition; you will handicap those who 
wish to grow quickest, who wish to do business, 
and you will be putting a bonus on mediocrity and 
slovenly methods. 

I think that even while we have been here this 
morning we have had a very considerable amount 
of evidence that the South is doing what it can to 
reduce the cost of production, and I wish to urge 
the South to go on along these lines. 

I believe it is absolutely impossible, for any body 
of men, speculators, planters, or spinners, to fix 
the price of the raw material of such magnitude as 
cotton, beyond a very limited extent. And may I 
just say one word, although I know I am encroach- 
ing on something that should come at another time. 
A good deal has been said against the speculators, 
and I have not a good word to say for them, but I 
believe that an immense amount of the damage that 
is done by speculation is due, not so much to the 
professed gamblers as they have been called, as to 
the gambling done by planters and spinners 
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I do not know much about the planters South, 
but I am perfectly certain that if in England, when- 
ever an order was taken, the manufacturer or the 
spinner were to cover his sale in cotton, that there 
would be less crying out about the fluctuations that 
the speculators propose to make. 

H. W. Macalister, England: It is impossible for 
us as spinners to say what the world wants. What 
we can Say is that all the cotton you can produce 
we will use. There is no limit to the cotton you 
may produce; there is no limit to the amount of 
cotton we will consume, because the more of an 
article that goes on the market, the more of it 
people use, because it is used in directions which 
we never dreamed of. 

Now the next point is the question of the cost 
of production. In England, in 1874, in my trade, 
it cost us four pence a pound to produce an article 
that enters largely into the question. I forget 
what the price of it was that year, but probably 15 
cents a pound or something like that. If you add 
eight cents to that, you will see what the effect is; 
that is to say, for the article from which cloth was 
made, it costs something like 23 cents a pound 


Owing to the fierce competition to which 
Mr. Greg has referred, we have greatly re- 
duced the cost of production for the same 
article to five and a half cents a_ pound. 


Now, gentlemen, what has taken place in the spin 
ning trade is going to take place on your Southern 
plantations. You are at the present time produc 
ing your article in the most expensive way. You 
are required to find means to reduce that cost of 
production, and in finding out that means you will 
find that means by which you are 
more money for your cotton. 
basis for the whole thing. 


going to get 


That really is the 


At this, the opening session the planters 
asked a number of questions regarding the 
world’s probable requirements and insisted 
strongly on direct answers. In this they were 
disappointed, however, the manufacturers as- 
serting that they could not tell and did not 
believe any one 
would be required. 

At the second session on Tuesday after- 
noon Harvie Jordan, president of the South- 
ern Cotton Association, presided. 
ing address was as follows: 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: In calling to 
order the first great cotton convention which was 
held at New Orleans, La., January 25, 1905, and 
which convention organized the Southern Cotton 
Association, I used in part the following language: 

We must bring about closer trade relations be- 
tween the producers and the spinners by which our 
cotton can be sold direct to the manufacturers at 
prices satisfactory to the business interests of the 
country. We must learn to market the crop slowly, 
regulating the supply to meet the legitimate de- 
mand, break up the present power of the specu- 
lator, and take care of the surplus ourselves. The 
convention on the same day appointed a committee 
on direct trade between farmers and manufactur- 
ers composed of two farmers and one manufacturer 


knew how much cotton 


His open- 
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from each Southern state. The chairman of this 
committee, Hon. E, D. Smith of South Carolina, 
submitted the following report to the convention 
on January 26 which was unanimously adopted: 

“Whereas the wide fluctuations in cotton prices 
are alike disastrous to the farmer and manufac- 
turer, making it impossible for the manufacturer 
to promulgate prices for cotton products based on 
a uniform cost of the raw staple, and 

‘Whereas, we believe these wide fluctuations 
ought to be controlled only by a close relation 
between the producer and the manufacturer, we 
therefore recommend a committee consisting of 
one cotton producer from each state be appointed 
by this convention to confer with the mill men, ask 
ing that they join hands with us and effect a plan 
whereby the producer can sell his cotton direct 
the manufacturer and thereby eliminate the specu- 
lator from the market.” 

This is the first public record that we have in the 
history of cotton production where official action 
has been taken looking to a closer trade relation 
and better understanding between the cotton grow- 
ers of the Southern States and the spinners of the 
world. It is peculiarly gratifying to the officers 
and members of the Southern Association to know 
that, as a result of the above stated action on their 
part, the spinners and manufacturers of our cotton 
have not only shown a cordial spirit of co-opera- 
tion, but they have taken the initiative in bringing 
about the first general conference between South 
ern cotton growers and representatives of leading 
spinners’ and manufacturers’ associations in both 
America and Europe. 

The significance of this occasion is that it is in- 
ternational in character and the first general con 
ference of the kind ever held in the history of the 
world’s cotton production. Great credit for this 
conference is due on the part of the spinners to 
the active and earnest co-operation of Mr. J. R 
MacColl, President New England Cotton Manu 
facturers’ Association, Mr. R. M. Miller, Jr., Pres 
ident American Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, and Mr. Macara, President of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Master Cotton Spinners and 
Manufacturers of Europe. 

Now that we have assembled together I trust 
that the deliberations of this body will be charac 
terized by wisdom and an earnest, sincere desire on 
the part of all to carry into practical operation 
those splendid benefits which can be realized to all 
the interests here represented. 

At the outset it is well to understand that what- 
ever seriously affects cotton production will react 
disastrously upon the spinning industry and vice 
versa. 

Hence the prosperity of one depends upon the 
prosperity of the other. Therefore the interests of 
the two are interdependent and must be so consid 
ered in the discussion and solution of the problems 
which we have met here as representatives of our 
respective industries to consider and solve. 

The growers and spinners of American cotton 
have been strangers too long. Divided, they have 
been the prey of, and have had to submit to the 
dominating and disastrous effects of the buying and 
speculating influences of the world. This unsatis 


factory and largely unprofitable system of market 
ing and pricing the American crops of cotton in 
years gone by, and even at the present time, will 
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continue to prove unsatisfactory to the legitimate 
handlers of cotton so long as it is permitted. 

There are forces now at work which will rapidly 
systematize the future marketing of American cot 
ton, and place the price making power in the hands 
of those legitimately engaged in its production, 
manufacture and consumption upon a fair and 
equitable basis to all. The South is rapidly waking 
up to the realization, that, at the present time, and 
indeed for all time, she does control, and can con 
tinue to control, a practical monopoly of the 
world’s cotton production. 

With only one-tenth of her cotton area at the 
present time in cultivation her people can, under 
in intelligent intensive system of culture, annu 
illy produce 300,000,000 bales of cotton, should the 
world’s requirements ever demand that enormous 
amount of the staple. And this gigantic monopoly 
of production can always be held successfully 
against the competition of other countries, largely 
owing to the peculiar climatic conditions of the 
South influenced by the waters of the Gulf of Mex 
ico. While we hold this monopoly of the world’s 
fiber for clothing, there is not now, nor will there 
be in the future, any disposition among the cotton 
growers of the South to abuse this monopoly or 
unrighteously take advantage of so splendid an 
endowment made possible by the hands of Provi 
dence, 

The cotton growers of the South will in future, 
however, insist upon and enforce the payment of 
fair and profitable price for this splendid product of 
their labor legitimately required in consumption 
cach year. The day of producing cheap, raw cot- 
ton in this country at from 6 to 8 cents per pound 
is passed. So long as the price of labor, the cost 
of supplies and other commodities which enter into 
the cost of production under existing methods, the 
price of cotton must be maintained at present levels 
between 10 and 12 cents per pound if the increasing 
demand of consumption is to be met each year, 
and the spindles of the world kept busy. 


If, through the co-operation of the growers and 
spinners the future prices of cotton can be main- 
tained on a staple basis showing a fair profit to 


the growers, as well as the manufacturers, the 
South is prepared to guarantee tthe production of 
a sufficient quantity of American cotton to amply 
supply every demand from every source. The labor 
largely employed heretofore in the production of 
cotton in the Southern States is fast moving away 
from the field to industrial works where higher 
wages are offered and paid. 

Certainly no foreign labor of any description can 
be brought to this country which would work even 
is cheaply as the present negro farm laborer 
Hence the price of cotton must be maintained at a 
figure that will permit its growers to compete in 
the employment of labor or the industry must in 
the very nature of things go backward rather than 
forward. 

This is a matter of serious import to all legiti 
mate interests identified with the cotton industry 
and any combined effort to force down the prices 
of raw cotton to the present cost, or below the cost 
of production, will result in serious consequences 
that will reach with telling effect upon the future 
cotton trade of the world. 

From the standpoint of the Southern Cotton As- 
sociation which reflects the views of growers, bank 





ers, merchants and other allied business interests 
in the South, there can be active and effective co- 
operation with the spinners and manufacturers of 
American cotton both in this country and abroad 
at the present time along the following lines: 

First—Baling and ginning of cotton at local gin 
neries. The gradual abandonment of the present 
saw gin and the use of gins that will separate the 
fiber from the seed in an uncut and damaged con 
dition, as at present, and which deteriorates the 
staple for manufacturing purposes. The abandon- 
ment of the overhead steam tramping press which 
through negligence on the part of the operator 
allows more or less condensed steam to go into the 
bale in the process of packing, producing a higher 
percentage of what is known as “damp” in cotton 
that is alike detrimental and objectionable to both 
the growers and spinners. The rapid introduction 
and use in local ginneries of the modern power 
press for the purpose of fully compressing the staple 
in a neat commercial package of proper deftsity at 
the initial point and thereby get rid of the present 
primitive methods of transportation, cost of hand- 
ling, and recompression of the present cumbersome 
loose package that places each year a heavy and 
unnecessary burden upon the growers. 

Second—Tare. The reduction of tare to the 
minimum quantity of bagging and ties which is re- 
quired to deliver the staple from the grower to 
the spinner in good condition, and the deduction oj 
tare based upon'‘a uniform weight for all bales 
alike rather than upon a percentage of the gross 
weight of the bales, or the establishment and main 
tenance of some equitable and satisfactory system 
that is more desirable and economical than th 
present. 

Third—Country damage. This feature which an 
nually entails heavy losses upon both growers and 
spinners, especially the former, is the result of 
carelessness or indifference on the part of the pro 
ducers which should be overcome at the earliest 
possible moment. A great deal of proper mission 
ary work is needed to educate our people to a 
higher appreciation of the importance of deliver- 
ing their cotton to the spinners in first class, and 
as nearly perfect, condition as possible. The build 
ing of proper storage facilities where the cotton, 
after it is baled can be properly stored and kept 
dry from the damaging effects of the weather until 
sold, is a matter of very great importance to the 
whole cotton trade, and to the growers and spin- 
ners especially. The matter of false packing, where 
different grades of the staple is incorporated in 
the same bale is also a matter which should be cor- 
rected at the earliest possible moment, to the end 
that the staple of each bale will be as nearly uni- 
form as possible. 

Fourth—Stability of prices. The production and 
manufacture of cotton will always be a more or 
less precarious industry until the business is han- 
died in such a way as to each year regulate and fix 
the price of the raw product by the laws of the 
legitimate supply and demand, maintaining that 
price as far as possible upon a staple basis, devoid 
of wide fluctuations in values. While it may never 
be possible to reach a price that would be entire- 
ly satisfactory to all the growers or to all the spin- 
ners, yet it does appear feasible that by the co- 
operation of both, prices may be kept within such 
bounds as that the interests of neither would be 
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jeopardized and the business of both be protected 
along safe and conservative lines. 

Fifth—Annual supply. In order to regulate the 
supply to meet the demand and also overcome the 
many evil effects of country damage and other 
unnecessary losses and troubles occasioned by pres 
ent methods of handling the staple on the markets 
of the country, it is imperative that adequate ware- 
house or storage facilities be provided for storing 
and financing the crop while in the hands of the 
producers. The building of these warehouses is 
now being pushed rapidly in the several cotton 
states of the South and in a few years this feature of 
the cotton trade will be in general operation. Ii 
any considerable surplus of cotton should be pro- 
duced beyond the immediate demands of consump- 
tion, such surplus can be stored by the farmers. 
financed by the banks, and held until needed, 
thereby avoiding the damaging effects of glutting 
the markets or encouraging the evils of specula- 
tion. 

In regulating the annual supplies of American 
cotton to meet the legitimate needs of consump- 
tion it is imperative that the spinners of our cot- 
ton furnish us with as correct statistical informa- 
tion with reference to consumption as possible, and 
in this matter great good to both industries can 
be accomplished by a free, open and full dis- 
cussion of that subject. Let us work together in 
harmony and in an earnest effort to arrive at the 
truth with reference to all statistics pertaining to 
the annual production and consumption of Ameri- 
can cotton. 

Sixth—Broadening markets for American cotton. 
The broadening of the markets and uses of Ameri- 
can cotton is of deep concern to both the producers 
and manufacturers. The greater the demand, the 
more healthy the industries affected and the greater 
the possibilities for satisfactory margins of profit 
on both the raw and manufactured products, There 
is every reason then why the growers and manu- 
facturers of cotton and cotton goods should join 
hands in an active crusade to broaden and enlarge 
the demand and uses of the staple until all of the 
civilized and uncivilized peoples of the globe have 
learned to buy and wear fabrics woven from this 
magnificent and royal staple, which can be made so 
fine as to satisfy the artistic tastes of the rich or so 
coarse as to meet the slender purses of the poor. 

Seventh — Speculation. Speculating in cotton 
futures as the business is now conducted is perhaps 
the greatest leading evil of modern times. It over- 
rides the will of the manufacturers and subjugates 
the growers to a condition of helpless servitude 
well nigh bordering upon slavery. 

Like the rise and fall of the thermometer in a 
fickle climate, the pendulum of fluctuating prices 
vibrates backward and forward each day in the cot- 
ton exchanges of the country. 

There should be active concert of action between 
growers, spinners, and all lines of legitimate busi- 
ness affected until the exchanges where cotton is 
handled are placed on a safe, legitimate basis. Spec- 
ulation should be restricted and minimized, and it 
is the duty of the Federal and State governments 
of this country to enact such legislation as will give 
the reforms needed in that branch of the cotton in- 
dustry. I believe that many and lasting benefits will 
result to both the growers and spinners from the 
foundation of co-operation manifested at this meet- 
ing. 
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I especially desire to express the appreciation of 
the Southern Cotton Association and of myself per- 
sonally for the presence of these English spinners 
who are with us today and who I feel assured we 
can depend upon to aid in bringing about many 
oi our needed reforms. An interchange of ideas 
and views, with annual visits and conferences be- 
tween our own people and the great manufacturing 
centres of England and the Continent must, in 
the nature of things, bring about a cordial relation 
that will ultimately prove most beneficial to all in- 
terests affected. 


There was but little difference in opinion 
at this session, which was devoted to the dis- 
cussion of ginning, baling, tare and moisture 
in cotton. Planters and manufacturers both 
agreed that serious defects existed, and the 
interchange of opinions clearly disclosed the 
fact that these evils that caused heavy losses 
to both planter and manufacturer were 
caused by the ginner and the middleman. 
The planters stated that to a considerable ex- 
tent it made no difference to them whether 
their cotton was long or short; that good, 
bad or indifferent cotton was mixed indis- 
criminately at the primary markets and 
bought by the cotton factors at the price of 
the poorest grade. After the planter had 
sold it, the cotton was graded and the manu- 
facturer made to pay a higher price for the 
better grades. 

The bad baling of American cotton was ad- 
mitted frankly by the planters who disclaim- 
ed all responsibility under the present sys- 
tem. The cotton is first baled by the ginner 
and then sent to the compress to be com- 
pressed, but in neither case has the farmer 
any control over the process. Again the 
planter is compelled to make an allowance on 
every bale of damp cotton, but this wet cot- 
ton is sent along and sold to the mill without 
making any allowance to the manufacturer, 
the middleman thus profiting by the pressure 
of the water in the cotton. 


C. H. Fish, New Hampshire, said: 

Mr. Chairman: While talking to the American 
manufacturers about shortcomings it occurs to me 
that the ginning, baling, tare, moisture, and trans- 
portation of American cotton is one of the princi- 
pal shortcomings. Having spent a considerable 
portion of the last few years in England, I know 
the tenor of the English mind in reference to the 
condition, including baling, tare and ginning of 
American cotton. That the baling of American 
cotton is not what it ought to be is a well known 
fact. Without criticism of the American ginners, I 


think it is fair for me to say that they ought to do 
better than they do in the baling of American cot- 
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American bale is not 


n. The 
on. 

I believe that even the ginners themselves will ad 
mit that they can improve upon—I won't say gin- 
ning, but the baling of the cotton as it is received 
at the mills—shipped out to the mills, and I think 
vithout any question they have all made up their 
minds to improve greatly the American cotton 
bale as it is put up today. I say that with all 
earnestness to the ginners, but as I have already 
stated, I feel perhaps, that the first criticism ought 
to come from the American manufacturers rather 
than to have it come from the English manufac- 
turers, as something we are not acquainted with or 
do not recognize 

John Martin: The farmers of Texas and the 
South will attend to the proper baling of cotton, 
but we want to deliver it to them the way they want 
t. Our bales may not be the proper size we would 
like to have them. We want to know if our cot- 
ton after it leaves the gin and gets to the market is 
not as it ought to be. We know we let it lie on 
the ground and rot and we are now going to 
change that, and we want to know just what you 
vould advise and ask you to state what kind of a 
bale you think would be best. This question ap- 
pears to me to be one that the ginners themselves 

suld handle, if they were a mind to, better than 
the manufacturers, or without much suggestion 
rom the manufacturers. 

William D. Hartshorne, Lawrence, Mass.: I have 
not anything to say especially about the round bale 
xcept to this effect, that I think before any par- 
ticular bale is considered as having earned its posi- 
tion in the market it should have earned its posi- 
tion in the mill. I am not sure that the round bale 
has. There is only one form of bale and one style 
of putting up cotton which most manufacturers 
know about, and that is the Egyptian method. I 
think there can be no exception to the method in 
vhich the baling is done in Egypt or the grading of 
the cotton. There is this difficulty with the round 
bales—there does not seem to be any assurance 
that the quality of the cotton from one bale to an- 
ther will be any more alike than it is now from 
iny one ginner. 

If it were carry the cotton to a 
definite place to rebale and then make all bales 
ulike as they do in Egypt, it might be a very great 
improvement; but when a bale like the round bale 
comes to a mill, and has to be unwound, so to 
speak, in order to be passed into the machinery, it 
s certainly not easy. There are very few mills, I 
presume, that do not mix their cotton unless they 
have been very properly graded before hand. as the 
Egyptian cotton is 

The covering is certainly of vast importance, and 


a good bale of cot 


possible to 


it is that covering which has been so much criti 


past in regard to cotton bales. Of 
ourse the question of whether it is economical to 
charge the price of the bale as a part of the cotton 
will depend on the press. The Egyptian cotton is 
not sold in that way; we buy the cotton and not 
the bale, and it seems to me from a manufacturers’ 
standpoint, that is the fairest way. 

James R. MacColl: In my opinion the ginning 
of cotton has not improved in recent years, but has 
rather deteriorated. I think most manufacturers 
vill agree with me on this point and we are very 
anxious to convey to the growers and the ginners 
the fact that it causes a great loss to the manufac 


cized in the 
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turers and also to the original producers. Now the 
cause of this deterioration can perhaps be better 
explained by those who are more familiar with 
ginning than I am, but in the processes to which 
cotton is subjected in the mill, it is a very easy 
matter to destroy the staple, and I understand the 
reason for poor ginned cotton is that the gins are 
frequently run too fast and too large a quantity is 
put through; that the ginner and the grower do not 
realize fully the necessity of preserving the staple 
of cotton, and if they did so they would add to the 
value of the cotton and the manufacturers would 
pay them more and the little extra expense put into 
the ginning would be many times repaid. 

Mr. Smith of South Carolina: I want to call at- 
tention to the fact that that question of improved 
baling is one of the easiest that can possibly come 
before this body, and you will find that the reason 
why it has been indifferently ginned, indifferently 
packed and put on the market in any old form, is 
that you give the same price for good and bad, 
and a man would naturally ask himself the question, 
why should I go to work and pick carefully, gin 
carefully and handle carefully, when my neighbor 
who puts it up in any old way and dumps it on the 
market gets almost the same price. The solution 
is that if you manufacturers, both foreign and do- 
mestic, will so graduate the prices and will put a 
sufficient premium on a properly baled and handled 
cotton, you will get it. That is, the buyer is the 
man who controls the whole thing. 


The heavy losses by fire resulting from the 
defective methods of baling American cotton 
were emphasized by Benjamin Richards of 

30oston, Mass., who represented The Under- 
writers’ Bureau of New England. We will 
publish his paper in an early issue. 

The third session of May 2 was presided 
over by R. M. Miller, Jr., president of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. The discussion took a wide range that 
went far beyond the limits set by the pro- 
gram. An excellent impression was made 
by W. S. Miller, a cotton planter of Lake 
Creek, Texas, who in an address marked by 
fairness and good feeling took occasion to 
state his belief that the questions presented 
to the manufacturers on the previous day re 
garding the amount of cotton needed by the 
mills could not be answered definitely and 
consequently should not have been asked by 
the planters. Mr. Miller assured the confer 
ence that the planters wanted only what was 
fair, that they would raise cotton as long as 
they could get a satisfactory price for it, and 
when they could not get that price thev 
would direct their efforts to raising other 
kinds of produce, and would store what cot- 
ton they had raised until the price was satis- 
factory. 
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Several planters spoke of the intention to 
erect cotton warehouses throughout the 
South to protect the cotton from damage by 
exposure and enable the Southern farmers 
to avoid the losses resulting from rushing a 
year’s crop on the market in the short space 
of four or five months. Mr. MacColl, Mr. 
Macalister and other manufacturers express- 
ed approval of the warehouse plan and as- 
sured the planters that if the warehousing 
firms were financially responsible and would 
deliver the right kind of cotton at the right 
price the mill men would deal direct with 
them. Mr. Macalister said that during his 
recent trip through the South he had seen 
ten bales out doors for every one under cover 
and that a system of warehousing cotton 
could not fail to be of great advantage to the 
spinner as well as the manufacturer. In the 
general discussion of the state of the cotton 
trade Samuel S. Dale, editor of the Textile 
World Record, of Boston, spoke as follows: 


Mr. Chairman: It is a cause of much gratifica- 
tion on my part that, although neither a cotton 
grower nor a cotton manufacturer, I have been in 
some degree instrumental in bringing about this 
conference of growers and manufacturers. It was 
my privilege to meet the cotton manufacturers of 
Europe at the Manchester Cotton Congress last 
year and face to face with them learn of their desire 
to establish cioser working relations between them 
selves and the cotton growers and manufacturers 
of America. 

Never before had I realized how closely the hu 
man race is bound together by modern industry 
There were at Manchester representatives from 
nearly every country of Europe—British, French 
and German, Spanish, Austrian and Italian, Dutch, 
Belgian, Swiss and Hungarian—all competitors, !ut 
all bound together by common interests and com 
mon wants, each seeking a solution of the same 
problem for the benefit of all. 

\lthough representing four-fifths of the cotton 
mills of the world, the Manchester Congress was 
most remarkable as a cotton congress for what it 
lacked, the presence and co-operation of the cot 
ton grower. It was truly representative of the Eu- 
ropean cotton industry, and it was incomplete be- 
cause the cotton industry of Europe is essentially 
incomplete. When in the beginning the equator 
was inclined at an angle of 23 1/2 degrees to the 
plane of the ecliptic, our Southern States were 
made the chief source of cotton for mankind for- 
ever. For that reason the co-operation with the 
cotton grower that the European spinner seeks is 
simply a co-operation with the cotton growers of 
the United States, who are so well represented here 
today. No one realizes this better than the cotton 
manufacturers of Europe who have built up a vast 
industry that is dependent on distant countries for 
its supply of raw material ; 

Co-operation between grower and spinner is as 
essential to good results as is co-operation between 
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spinner and weaver, weaver and finisher, finisher and 
dyer. This is true both in an industrial and in a 
commercial sense; not only in installing the ma- 
chinery and doing the work, but in buying and sell- 
ing as well. Cotton growing, spinning, weaving, 
knitting, bleaching, dyeing, finishing and garment 
making are but successive stages in one common 
industry. The finished product of each process is 
the raw material for the next. Middling uplands 
is a finished product; print cloth, a raw material. 
At each of these stages, say, between grower and 
spinner, spinner and weaver, or between weaver 
and finisher, peculiar conditions of supply and de- 
mand arise, and disappear when two successive 
processes are united. These subdivisions of the in- 
dustry may be economical; they may be permanent; 
they are none the less arbitrary divisions of one 
common industry for which there is but one pro- 
ducer, the man that grows the cotton, and only one 
consumer, the man that wears the cotton shirt. 

Raw cotton may be cheap, yarn dear, and cloth 
still dearer, but the average of these prices, afford- 
ing each branch a fair division of the profits, is the 
natural and fair price for cotton, established by the 
balance of supply from the primary producer of 
cotton and the demand from the ultimate consumer 
of cotton cloth. 

Now natural conditions have concentrated the 
producers of cotton in our Southern States, while 
the entire population of the earth are the consum- 
ers of the cotton goods. This unequal distribution 
of cotton production, combined with the tariff 
policy of the United States, has resulted in the 
anomaly of our cotton growers being compelled to 
sell their cotton on an absolutely free trade level in 
a country of high protection. It is impossible to 
protect the American cotton grower by a tariff tax. 
A tax, no matter how high—absolute prohibition of 
imports—would affect the price of middling uplands 
in no appreciable degree. 

This peculiar situation of the cotton planter 
is well illustrated by the contrast between cot 
ton and wool. The American wool grower is 
unable to supply the domestic demand for 
wool. A duty is placed on wool to stimulate 
wool production and the result is that the wool 
grower sells his wool at home for 30 to 40 
per cent. more than he can get for it abroad. The 
cotton grower is able to supply not only the 
United States, but practically the whole world, with 
cotton, and the result is that he must sell his cotton 
at home under a protective tariff policy for the 
same price that he can get for it abroad. The 
Southern planter has thus been forced to sell his 
cotton at the low price of free trade and buy what 
he needed at the high price of high protection 

Coupled with this injustice has been a combina 
tion of conditions that make the history of the 
South one of the greatest tragedies of human his 
tory. Think of what the cotton planter has suffered, 
Ravaged by war and carpet bag government, he 
has worked early and late, contended with frost, 
drought, blight, boll weevils and other pests, all the 
time facing year in and year out the most serious 
race issue that ever confronted the white man, only 
to find at the end of each season that he has about 
nine hundred and ninety-nine chances in a thousand 
of getting more than six to eight cents a pound for 
his cotton and being left in debt. And in spite of 
all this we still hear the cry of cheap cotton—that 
ali above eight cents is robbery and extortion. 
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Why, Mr. Chairman, if I should approve of that de- 
mand for cheap American cotton I should be 
ashamed to look a boll weevil in the face. 

Whence comes this cry for cheap cotton? From 
Europe. Is it because the European consumer 
finds the American price oppressive? No. Ejighty- 
five per cent. of Lancashire’s cotton products are 
exported, her best market being among the 
crowded millions of India, the poorest people on 
earth. A loin cloth is the wardrobe of many of 
them, and even this is worn only because the law 
compels it. It is to supply this miserable popula- 
tion with cotton clothing that Europe seeks cheap 
cotton in America. I am finding no fault with that 
demand from a European standpoint. It is busi- 
ness. What I want to make clear is that from an 
American standpoint to concede it would be an out- 
cage. It is to drag the Southern cotton planter to 
the Indian level. 

But it is said to be in the interest of the Ameri- 
can cotton manufacturer to have cheap cotton. I 
deny it. It is for the interest of every cotton man- 
ufacturer, as it is for the interests of all manufac- 
turers, first of all to have consumers of high pur- 
chasing power, that he may find a ready market not 
only for the material that he buys and passes along, 
but for the labor, the ingenuity and the artistic skill 
he expends in improving that material. 

The poor and ignorant buy to supply only the 
barest necessities, food, clothing and shelter. They 
buy as little as possible of the cheapest goods on 
which the least possible amount of labor and skill 
has been expended in manufacturing. That is all. 
The rich and the intelligent buy a larger quantity, 
a more varied assortment, finer and higher-priced 
goods, on which the manufacturer has expended 
skill and labor that make the raw material a minor 
item in the cost. The rich buy freely, not only to 
supply the necessities—food, clothing, shelter—but 
to supply the many wants created by the posses- 
sion of wealth Manufacturers of all kinds of 
gaods find their best markets and their largest 
profits among the prosperous and the cultured. 
Now an American price for cotton means wealth 
and culture among the millions of people who are 
to inhabit the South. It means for them an expan- 
sion of opportunities, of necessities, and of wants 
of all kinds; a demand and an ability to pay for 
more of what makes life worth living. It means an 
end to the injustice and sufferings of the past. It 
means more business and larger profits for the 
manufacturer. The higher price for American cot- 
ton that has prevailed during the last few years is 
a cause for profound thanksgiving on the part of 
every right-thinking American manufacturer, not 
only on moral grounds, because it rights a great 
wrong by giving the cotton planter his share of our 
prosperity under protection, but on _ business 
grounds because it pays. 

The cost of raising cotton has nothing to do di 
rectly with the selling price. It is the right of the 
Southern planter to get as much for his cotton as 
the balance of supply and demand will warrant. It 
is for the interests of all Americans to maintain that 
right. A recognition of these facts is the founda- 
tion on which co-operation and a good understand- 
ing between growers and spinners can be estab- 
lished throughout the world. 

One more suggestion for promoting that co 
operation and Iam done. Never did a man receive 
a more sincere and enthusiastic greeting than that 





with which I was welcomed at the Manchester Cot 
ton Congress. It was a welcome in no sense per- 
sonal, for I was a stranger to all. It was the wel- 
come of the European cotton manufacturers to 
you, the cotton growers and cotton manufacturers 
of the United States. It expressed their desire to 
meet you face to face, to talk with you, to discuss 
the questions in which you and they are interested, 
to get on good terms with you in order that you 
and they might understand and help one another. 
Now my suggestion is that you meet our European 
friends half way in their desire for a better under- 
standing with you. This conference and the com- 
ing Congress at Bremen give you the opportunity. 
{ urge you to send a representative of the cotton 
growers and of the cotton manufacturers to the 
Bremen Congress to continue the great work of 
industrial co-operation, which it is the object of 
this conference to promote. 


At this session it was resolved to refer the 
question of a permanent organization for 
future conferences to the respective associa- 
tions represented at the Washington meet- 
ing. 

Mr. Macalister of England presided at the 
closing session on May 2. The first business 
was the reading of the report of the commit- 
tee on baling, which was as follows: 


_First—That all bales be made of standard dimen 
sion. 


Second—That light-weight new burlap be used 
for bagging, or if conditions justify that cotton can 
vas be used. 

_Third—That 10 ties be used on all bales with the 
Egyptian style of buckle preferred. 

Fourth—That all cotton should be bought and 
sold net weights. 

Fifth—That a committee be appointed whose 
duty it shall be to have cotton baled as above and 
to submit same for practical test to consumers. 
That this committee shall have power to investigate 
and report on the various new methods of ginning, 
and baling generally, this committee to report at a 
future session of this conference. 

Government reports then came up for dis- 
cussion and were handled without gloves. It 
was the unanimous opinion that present 
methods were defective, but when it came to 
proposing changes no two speakers agreed 
as to what should be done. No action was 
taken on the various plans proposed as it 
was agreed that the better plan would be to 
await a trial of the improved methods prom- 
ised by the government departments. A 
committee was appointed to confer with the 
Secretary of Agriculture regarding a change 
in the statistical year to make it begin earlier 
and thus correspond to the cotton season. 

The conference closed with brief addresses 
by President Jordan, of the Southern Cotton 
\ssociation, President MacColl, of the Na- 
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tional Association of Cotton Manufacturers, 
and Mr. Macalister, of England. They ex- 
pressed the belief that great good would re- 
sult from the conference, to both planter and 
manufacturer. This belief was shared by all 
present. We have never seen a meeting of 
business men more earnestness was 
shown than at the Washington conference. 
All realized that the cotton trade was suf- 
fering from great abuses that had resulted 
from lack of co-operation and a mutual un- 
derstanding between the agricultural and 
manufacturing branches of the cotton in- 
dustry. Both had been working at cross pur- 
poses. The planter had formed the habit of 
looking upon the spinner as a natural an- 
tagonist, while the spinner had become ac- 
customed to considering the planter as one 
wholly indifferent to the spinner’s interests. 
This state of mind is possible only so long as 
the two keep apart. The moment they come 
together, as at the Washington conference, 
the illusion is dispelled and both begin to 
realize the truth that the evils they complain 
of are either caused by middlemen and specu- 
lator or are susceptible of remedy only by co- 
operation between the grower and spinner. 
Such co-operation will never remove the con- 
test between spinner and grower that always 
has and always will exist between buyer and 
seller, but it will establish between them a 
state of harmony regarding common inter- 
such as are found between the 
spinner and the weaver. 


where 


ests now 


Following is a list of those present at the Wash- 
ington confetence: James R. MacColl, president 
National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, 
Providence, R. I.: Harvie Jordan, president South- 
ern Cotton Association, Atlanta, Ga.; R. M. Miller, 
Jr., president American Cotton Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Charlotte, N. C.; E. A. Calvin, presi- 
dent Farmers’ Educational and Co-operative 
Union, Dallas, Tex.; H.W. Macalister, England; 
C. B. Bryant, secretary American Cotton Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, Charlotte, N. C.; C. J 
H. Woodbury, secretary National Association 
of Cotton Manufacturers, Boston, Mass.; Rich 
ard Cheatham, secretary Southern Cotton As- 
sociation, Atlanta, Ga.: G. Lennard Bolden, Eng- 
land; Thomas D. Barlow, England; Henry P. Greg, 
England; W. J. Orr, England; M. Le Blan, France; 
George Moores, London, Eng.; William D. Harts- 
horne, Lawrence, Mass.; Charles B. Amory, Bos- 
ton, Mass.;: Stephen A. Knight, Providence, R. I.; 
Hon. W. C. Lovering, Taunton, Mass.; Andrew G. 
Pierce, New Bedford, Mass.; J. I. Westervelt, 
Greenville, S. C.; T. I. Hichman, Augusta, Ga.; 
Frederick A. Flather, Boston, Mass.; S. B. Tanner, 
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Henrietta, N. C.; E. D. Smith, Columbia, S. C.; J 
A, Taylor, president National Ginners’ Association, 
Winwood, Indian Territory; J. C. Hicker, Hender 
son, Texas; D. A. Tompkins, Charlotte, N. C.: 
Charles H. Fish, Dover, N. H.; J. H. Montgomery, 
Windsor Locks, Conn.; W. F. Cox, Anderson, S 
C.; Caspar G. Dicker, Elmira, N. Y.; L. F, Living 
ston, Covington, Ga.; J. E. Ellerbee, Sellers, S. C.; 
J. H. Marion, Chester, S. C.; G. R. Bennett, San 
Antonio, Texas; Benj. Richards, Boston, Mass.; 
Daniel C. Roper, Washington, D. C.; M. V. Rich- 
ards; A. E, Sproul, Fibre and Fabric, Boston, 
Mass.; Albert Phenis, Manufacturers’ Record, 
Jaltimore, Md.; Samuel _ S. Dale, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass.; W. A. Pat 
terson, New York City; Charles H. Clark, Tex 
tile Manufacturers’ Journal, New York City; H. W. 
Ayer, New York City; S. N. D. North, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Edward M. Weld, New York City; 
Lamar L. Fleming, New York City; Edward F 
Moore, New York City; John Martin, Paris, 
Texas; J. W. Boyett, Tannehill, La.; C. S. Barrett, 
Atwater, Ga.; H. P. Hudson, M. D., Brownsville, 
Tenn.; W. S. Miller, Lake Creek, Texas; Campbell 
Russell, Hereford, Ind.; Benj. L. Griffin, Conway, 
Ark.; F. W. Davis, Woodbine, Texas; P. F 
Parker, Ginn, Ala.; E. J. Cook, Ala.; C. C. Moore, 
Charlotte, N. C.; S. H. Witherspoon, Meridian, 
Miss.; J. P. Allison, Concord, N. C.; W. S. Lips- 
comb, Goffrey, S. C.; W. F. Vandiver, Mont- 
gomery, Ala.; W. H. Seymour, Mentgomery, Ala.; 
Walter Clark, Clarksdale, Miss. 


—____¢—____. 


AN IMPROVED PICKER FOR RAGS AND 
YARN WASTE. 


A picker cylinder, recently patented, is de- 
signed to permit the removal of old teeth 
when worn and replacing them with new 
without difficulty and at slight cost of time 
and money. 


The inventor describes the ma- 
chine and states the advantages as follows: 
The worker-cylinders of 
pulling, tearing, or picking cop-waste and 
other fibrous materials as heretofore con- 
structed have consisted of a wooden cylinder 
provided with rows of pointed teeth inserted 
therein by driving them into holes or mor- 
tises made for their reception. 


machines for 


Cylinders so 
made are, however, objectionable, for the 
reason that the severe strain to which they 
are subjected soon causes the wood to split 
when the teeth fall 
rendering the cylinder of no further use 


become loose and out, 

To obviate this difficulty and to produce a 
strong and durable worker-cylinder having 
teeth which can be readily removed and re- 
placed when worn out or injured is the object 
of this invention, which consists in a worker- 
evlinder comprising a cylindrical core hav- 
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ing a series of removable rings fitted there- 
upon, removable teeth arranged between 
said rings, and means for securely holding 
the teeth in place. 

Fig. 1 is a side elevation of a worker-cyl- 
inder. Fig. 2 is a central longitudinal sec- 
tion. Fig. 3 is a transverse vertical section 
of Fig. 1. Fig. 4 is a perspective view of one 
of the rings which form the outside of the 
cylinder. Fig. 5 is a plan view showing its 
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correspondingly-threaded portions at.the op- 
posite ends of the core, the ring at the right- 
hand end of the cylinder being adapted to be 
turned by a suitable wrench applied to holes, 
a, whereby it may be screwed up against the 
next ring in order to tightly clamp the entire 
series in contact with each other upon the 
core, the rings, except the one at the right- 
hand end of the cylinder, being prevented 
from turning independently of the core by a 
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opposite side. Fig. 6 is an enlarged view of 
one of the picker-teeth. Figs. 7 and 8 are 
views of fragments of rings, showing differ- 
ent means for securely locking the teeth in 
place between the rings. Fig. 9 is a section 
on the line 9 9 of Fig. 8. 


Referring to the drawings, A represents a 


cylindrical core, preferably composed of a 
metal tube or shell provided at its ends with 
heads, through which passes a shaft, the 
ends of which form suitable journals for sup- 
porting the cylinder. Upon this core, A, are 
snugly fitted in close contact with each other 
a series of narrow removable rings, B, the 
two end rings being interiorly threaded to fit 





longitudinal key, fitting a groove or keyway 
in the core, and a corresponding slot or 
groove in each of the rings, B, with the ex- 
ception of the screw-threaded one at the 
right-hand end of the cylinder, which, as be- 
fore stated, is used to clamp the rings tightly 
together. 

Between the rings, B, are placed a series 
of removable radially-arranged pointed 
picker-teeth, C, of curved or other suitable 
shape, each tooth being placed within a ra- 
dial groove, formed in one of the side faces 
of the ring to which it is applied, as shown 
particularly in Figs. 3 and 4, with its base 
resting against the core, A, the depth of the 
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grooves being equal to the thickness of the 
teeth, so that the latter may lie flush with 
the surface of the ring. 

Each ring, B, is provided on one side with 
an annular bead or projection and on the 
opposite side with an annular groove of less 
depth than the radial groove for the recep- 
tion of the annular bead or projection on the 
opposing face of the adjoining ring. This 
bead enters a notch or groove in each of the 
teeth, C, lying within the several grooves of 


Cc. 


the ring, by which the teeth are securely 
locked in place, so that it will be impossible 
for them to be withdrawn or become loos- 
ened until the two rings between which they 
are held are separated from each other. This 
can be readily accomplished when a tooth 
becomes worn out or injured and requires to 
be replaced, it being merely necessary to un- 
screw and remove the ring at the right-hand 
end of the cylinder and lift off the rings until 
the desired tooth or teeth are reached. New 
teeth can then be inserted and the rings re- 
placed and clamped together as before. 
snniiniansinnjinriidiiiminetnanenes 
Two-thirds of our exports of cotton cloths 
last season were sent to China. 


GILL BOX APRONS 


GILL BOX APRONS. 


BY THOMAS HILL, 


THEIR RELATION TO DRAFTS. 

In considering gill box aprons the subject 
can be divided into at least two parts: First, 
their wearing qualities; second, their relation 
to the draft of the box. This latter branch 
of the subject I will try to explain in detail. 
as I believe it is a subject that will prove in- 
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Fig 7 WL 


Fig. 9. 


teresting and perhaps open the way for fur- 
ther investigation. 

If a pair of aprons that have been working 
on a two-spindle gill box of the standard con- 
struction until they have become old and 
hard, are taken off and new ones put on in 
their stead, it will be found that the new 
aprons will cause a decrease of from 10 to 18 
per cent. in the draft, and also cause the 
yards per doff to decrease in the same pro- 
portion. 

This decrease in the draft will make the 
slubbing heavier per yard, but on account of 
the yards having decreased, the weight per 
doff will be the same as it had been before 


the change of aprons. This would indicate 
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that the slubbing was the correct weight per 
yard, whereas it is from 10 to 18 per cent. 
heavier per yard. 

The decrease in draft can be accounted for 
as follows: The old aprons had been work- 
ing in the flutes of the front rolls so long that 
they had become corrugated and on account 
of this corrugation the aprons went to the 
bottom of each flute and drafted the greatest 
amount possible for each revolution of the 
front rolls. With new aprons just the reverse 
is the case; they will always give less draft 
and, also, less yards per knock-off than old 
aprons. I have found that this difference will 
range from 10 to 18 per cent. according to 
the thickness of the apron. 

The following table will show the results 
of a test on a two-spindle gill box of the usual 
construction: 


O APRONS New APRONS 
Draft 6 5 yds. ro in. 
Yards 
per 400 yds. 352 yds. 
K nock-off 


Weight 
per 10 lbs. 10 lbs. 
Knock-off 


Weight 
per 175 grains. 196 grains. 
Yard 
NOTE. The above figures show 


12% less draft with new aprons. 

12% heavier per yd. with new aprons. 
12% less yards per knock-off. 

Gearing the same in both cases. 

With one or more spindle gill boxes deliv- 
ering such uneven work, is there any wonder 
that we have so much trouble at times, hold- 
ing correct weights for the roving? 

In regard to the draft of the balling gill 
boxes, I have noted that when a new apron 
has been put on, there is always a hard pull 
on the “top” between the front rolls and the 
balling rolls. This is caused by the “short 
draft” of the front rolls, on account of the 
new apron, and this decrease in draft (which 
also means a decrease in the yards per 
knock-off) is the cause of a great deal of un- 
even work. 

In can gill boxes, the press rolls will ap- 
parently correct this fault, by pulling and 
stretching the sliver after it leaves the front 
rolls; but this is the worst possible treatment 
for any “top” and it is a great wonder that it 





is ever permitted, when we consider all the 
time and money that have been spent on cone 
drawing, just to prevent the slight drag that 
is on the slubbing-and roving in open draw- 
ing. 
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New Cotton Mills in Lancashire. 


A recent list of new cotton spinning mills 
projected in course of erection in Lancashire 
shows a remarkable total and one which is 
causing great fears that a period of depres- 
sion will soon result from overproduction. A 
summary of the report is as follows: 


NEW SPINNING MILLS. 
33 Egyptian yarn mills 


. 3,065,356 spindles. 
38 American yarn mills ....... 


. 3,088,000 spindles 


6,153,350 spindles. 

Commenting on this increase in Lanca- 

shire, which is equal to the total spindles in 
France, the Manchester Guardian says: 


Comparing this list with a previous list of Mr. 
Tattersall’s it appears that in three months the new 
mills to spin Egyptian cotton have increased from 
30 to 33 and from 2,755,000 spindles to 3,065,356 
spindles, while the mills to spin American cotton 
have increased from 27 to 38 and from 2,200,000 
spindles to 3,088,000 spindles. This is, in the cir- 
cumstances, a remarkable increase, and it is not 
surprising that spinners should have some anxiety 
about the effect of the coming competition. It is 
evident from Mr. Tattersall’s list that a compara- 
tively small number of the mills to spin American 
yarns have got to work, and yet current report on 
the Manchester Exchange indicates that the Ameri- 
can counts are at present far less remunerative 
than Egyptian counts. It has, been frequently as- 
serted that comparatively low prices have been 
taken because of the fear of this new competition, 
which might depress prices even further. What 
will happen, one wonders, when the mills are all 
at work and where will operatives be found to 
work them? Possibly some sceptical persons may 
hint that they will not all get to work, and the cur- 
ious circumstances of the flotation of some of them 
has already been commented upon pretty freely. 
When the number of projected new spindles ex- 
ceeded 4,000,000 it was said that the business was 
being overdone, but now the number is estimated 
at over 6,000,000. 
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The consumption of cotton per spindle last 
year in the mills of Continental Europe was 
73.54 pounds as against 74.4 pounds in the 
preceding year. In the United States the 
consumption per spindle averaged 87.53 
pounds as compared with 99 pounds in the 
preceding year. 
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THE SILK INDUSTRY. 
BY JAMES CHITTICK. 


On looking over the very interesting re- 
port on the condition of the silk industry in 
Great Britain, as set forth by the British 
Tariff Commission, one finds a gloomy pic- 
ture of the condition of the industry in that 
country. For more than half a century a de- 
cline seems to have been going on, and the 
whole story is one of diminishing business, 
lack of profits, and the gradual extinction of 
many important branches of the trade. 

The report has one very excellent feature, 
which is, that there has been no attempt to 
color or “journalize” the testimony of the 
various witnesses. In reading it over one is 
able to determine about how well informed 
the person giving the evidence was on the 
subjects that he spoke about, and so to judge 
fairly well the credence. to be given to the 
different parts of his testimony. 

The picture given of the great prosperity 
and immense number of persons employed, 
and the great amount of goods manufactured 
and exported in the middle of the last cen- 
tury, and the precarious and diminishing and 
unprofitable condition of what remains of the 
business at present, is truly startling. 

The causes set forth by various witnesses 
as to such an astonishing decay in the trade 
are many and varied. The greatest of all ap- 
pears to have been the imposition of high 
tariff duties by the many countries to which 
Great Britain formerly exported its manufac- 
tures of silks, where formerly the tariffs on 
these goods had been small or non-existent. 
[n addition to this there was the removal of 
a protective tariff of 15 per cent. formerly en- 
joved by British manufacturers. 

Under the cover of these high tariff taxes 
the former customers of Great Britain began 
to build up silk industries within their own 
borders, and were not only able to supply 
their own wants in large part, but became 
competitors of the English themselves in 
their home and foreign markets. 

Under these adverse conditions, as time 
went on, the British manufacturers from var- 
ious causes found themselves becoming less 
and less able to compete successfully. These 


causes may be stated as being due to lower 
wages, longer hours of labor and freedom 
from factory regulations that obtained in 
most of the Continental countries, as com- 
pared with the higher wages that are paid in 
Great Britain, the shorter hours that they are 
compelled to work, and the very stringent 
factory regulations under which they have to 
conduct their business. 

Complaints are also voiced regarding high 
taxes and the excessive railway and transpor 
tation charges on silk in Great Britain. 

As the trade diminished, the collateral 

ranches of throwing and dyeing also shrunk. 
While the English establishments were 
diminishing in size and number, the foreign 
establishments were 


growing correspond- 
ingly. 


That important advantage in the get- 
ting of a low cost of production, which comes 
from the close price at which business can be 
transacted when done in great volume, and 
which advantage was formerly enjoyed by 
England, has now been transferred to the 
Continent. 

With the business steadily shrinking, and 
their exports being shut out of one market 
after another, new firms were not willing to 
start in the trade. Old firms were constantly 
dropping out, and there was little or no en- 
couragement to manufacturers to sink cap- 
ital in re-equipping their plants with more 
up-to-date machinery. In this matter of 
equipment also their mills, with some excep- 
tion, have fallen steadily behind. 

Another evil is the “dumping” of surplus 
products on the British market by foreign 
manufacturers, selling them there for what 
they will bring, which ts often, and generally, 
below the cost of production, even in the 
country of their origin, but which neverthe- 
less prevents the British manufacturer from 
getting the price for his own goods which 
he otherwise would get 

Naturally the English market is one to 
which, on account of there being no duty, 
the surplus products of all countries would 
be attracted. 


In the spun silk trade also the English 


have encountered very severe competition 
from two or three great associations of man- 
ufacturers of spun silk (or schappe, as it is 


called on the Continent) which have been 
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formed abroad, each one of which takes in a 
number of large and first class mills. The 
great output of these combined establish- 
ments enables them to have a considerable 
advantage in the cost of manufacturing over 
that possessed by any individual English es- 
tablishment. 

Another direction in which Great Britain 
fell seriously and rapidly behind was due to 
the practice introduced on the Continent of 
adulteration or weighting of silks by various 
chemical preparations. A large portion of 
the silk formerly used in England came 
from China, and was coarse and irregular in 
size and low in price. The British throwsters 
had acquired great facility in handling and 
preparing these silks which were used in pure 
dyes. 

Wher weighting was introduced and 
brought to a high degree of mechanical per- 
fection by the dyers on the Continent, silks 
very much finer in size were used, the weight- 
ing adding to them the bulk which they 
would otherwise have lacked. Of course the 
pure dye, coarse, China silk could not com- 
pete in price with the finer adulterated silk, 
and from this cause also the British manu- 
facturers saw the business go away from 
them. 

Attention is also drawn to the increasing 
import into Great Britain of the light weight 
Japanese silks, which are sold at prices that 
defy competition with anything of similar 
character, and which of course displace to a 
greater or less extent fabrics that would 
otherwise be used. 

The statistics given in this report, if as- 
sembled, would show the distressing condi- 
tion of this once important industry in Great 

3ritain. The general view of those giving 
testimony was that if the British manufactur- 
ers were not to be driven out of their own 
home market, a protective tariff would have 
to be imposed for their benefit. 

There is some growth of trade noted with 
Canada on account of the preferential tariff 
accorded by that country to Great Britain. 
The general opinion of the witnesses seems 
to be that there would be some hope for the 
industry picking up if a moderate protection 
could be given them in their home market, 
and if the various British colonies and de- 





pendencies should grant a preference to 
British manutacturers, either by a reduction 
of duty in their favor where such duty exists, 
or by the imposition of duty against other 
countries where no tariff exists. 

It would have been very useful, however, 
if some exact and detailed figures had been 
presented showing the net cost at which cer 
tain articles could be manufactured in Great 
3ritain at present under the best conditions, 
and the corresponding cost and selling price 
of the articles manufactured abroad with 
which they would have to compete. 

There is no question but that, on the Con- 
tinent, the wages of labor have been steadily 
advancing and hours of work have been 
steadily diminishing, in many cases to a con- 
siderable extent. Correspondingly, owing to 
the depressed character of the trade in Great 
sritain, the wages of silk workers there must 
be at a distinctly low level. 

It would therefore be most interesting to 
consider the result, if some large and care- 
fully designed establishments should be 
brought into being, each for the manufacture 
of one of the great staples of the trade, such 
as taffetas, umbrella silks, lining silks, crepes, 
spun silks, machine twists, etc., as to whether 
under present circumstances they might not 
be put upon a paying basis. Each establisl- 
ment would have to be large enough so that 
its unit of cost would be at a minimum; by 
specializing, this minimum should be a low 
one. The factory could-be situated in some 
locality where coal would be cheap and good 
water plentiful, so that the cost for power 
would be small. Its mechanical equipment 
would have to be of the highest class and be 
composed of the most up-to-date machinery 
This machinery would have to be run at tlie 
highest speed commercially practicable, re 
gardless of the increased wear and tear. Its 
capital would have to be ample, its technical 
direction first class, and its selling force ex- 
perienced and enterprising. It is hard to 
resist the conviction that in spite of being at 
some disadvantage in the hours and wages 
of labor, that establishments organized and 
conducted on the above lines would be able 
to manufacture, per unit of cost, quite as 
cheaply, and possibly more cheaply, than the 
great bulk of their foreign competitors. 
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The 80th and last semi-annual meeting of 
the New England Cotton Manufacturers’ 
\ssociation was held on April 25 and 26, in 
Huntington Hall, of the Massachusetts In 


The New England Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association. 


large attendance at all the meetings and 
much interest was shown in the addresses 
and papers. 


The meeting was called to order by Pres- 








JAMEs R. MacCoL.t, 


PRESIDENT NEW ENGLAND COTTON MANUFACTURERS’ ASSCCIATICN, 


stitute of Technology, Boston, Mass. It 
was the last because at this meeting a reso- 
lution was adopted to change the name of 
the organization to the National Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association, thus making the 
name correspond with the scope of the asso- 
ciation, which for years has been not only 


national but international. There was a 





ident James R. MacColl, and after the read- 
ing of the reports of the secretary and treas 
urer, C. J. H. Woodbury, the Association 
was welcomed to the Institute by its presi 
dent, Henry S. Pritchett, who made a very 
interesting and thoughtful address in which 


he pointed out the similarity between the 


work of the cotton manufacturers and that 
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of the Institute of Technology. Lieutenant 
Governor Eben S. Draper, welcomed the 
Association to the Commonwealth. His ad- 
dress was in part as follows: 


WELCOME TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Mus Honor, EBEN 8. DRAPER, Lieutenant-Governor oj Mas 
sachusetts, Hopedale, Mass. 


I was very glad to accept your invitation to rep- 
resent the Commonwealth of Massachusetts at this 
meeting, and to welcome you to the capital of our 
State 

I take special pleasure in welcoming to this 
Commonwealth the representative group of En- 
glish manufacturers who are here at the present 
time to study the methods of growth and prep- 
aration of the cotton staple. I sincerely hope they 
have had a pleasant trip through the country, and 
that they will have gotten sufficient information 
and knowledge to pay them for their long trip. 
While their object was, as I understand it, to find 
out more particularly in regard to the growth and 
preparation of the staple, I sincerely hope that 
their stay will be a pleasant one in the good old 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and I trust that 
they will carry back to the gentlemen whom they 
represent, a pleasant story of the way they have 
been treated by everybody in this country, includ- 
ing the New England Cotton Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. 

It has been a peculiar pleasure for me person- 
ally to see them here, because one or two of their 
members are personal friends of mine, who have 
been extremely courteous to me when I have been 
in their country. 

I have been a member of this Association for 
twenty years or more, and have been a pretty reg- 
ular attendant at the meetings. and have taken a 
great deal of interest in them. I can truly say that 
I think the Association has been a most successful 
one, and that its meetings have been productive 
of great good, not merely to the members of the 
Association, but to all cotton manufacturers, 
throughout the entire country, and _ probably 
throughout the entire world. 

There have been many able men in your mem- 
bership, past and present, and the information that 
has been given to the manufacturing world, through 
the various prepared papers, and the discussions 
that have taken place at your meetings have had a 
great and beneficial effect upon the whole industry 

While the meetings of twenty years ago were 
different in detail and character from those 
held, I think there has been no time in the 
history of the Association when it was a more 
powerful organization for beneficial work than at 


very 


now 


present, and I congratulate the officers of the As- 
sociation, and especially the efficient Secretary, 
who survives all changes of administration, on 


} 


the excellent character and scope of the work now 
being accomplished. 

There is no section in the country where a meet- 
ing of cotton manufacturers’ should feel more at 
home than in Massachusetts. The manufacture of 


cotton is one of the three great industries of our 
state, and I am happy to say that, at the present 
time, it is growing, and in a healthy condition. 
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We have seen some dark days in the past, none 
more so than about two years ago, when you had 
to buy cotton from fifteen to twenty cents per 
pound and disposed of your product on the basis 
of about twelve cents per pound. But the industry 
survived these times, trying as they were and the 
prospects for the future prosperity of the industry 
relatively to other competing sections, are in my 
opinion greater today than they have been at any 
time tor twenty years. 

But as much as I should like to enter on a dis- 
cussion of the cotton industry in New England, 
that is not my function at the present time. I can- 
not refrain from calling to your attention some of 
the meetings which I attended when scarcely more 
than a boy, when I had the great privilege of hear- 
ing many discussions carried on by men of great 
ability, who have passed on. You will all remem 
ber the discussions and remarks of Amos D. Lock- 
wood, the great mill engineer, Richard Gartside of 
Philadelphia, David John Johnston, the able head 
of the great mills in Cohoes, Mr. Edward Atkin- 
son, recently deceased, who did so much for the 
perfection of the mill insurance system and my 
own honored father, George Draper. I do not re- 
fer to the many able men now living, nor to many 
of those who have passed away, but I have simply 
mentioned a few of the names of men who made 
many of your meetings useful and interesting by 
their able speeches and bright discussions. 

But my function today is to welcome you to this 
city and Commonwealth, and I assure you it is a 
very pleasant duty for one of your members to 
have the proud distinction as Lieutenant-Governor 
of this grand old Commonwealth, to tell you that 
we are glad to see you and that Massachusetts ap- 
preciates the fact that she depends to a large ex- 
tent for her great reputation in the sisterhood of 
states, upon the efforts of men who, like you, are 
managers of great business interests. 

I sincerely hope that your meeting will be suc- 
cessful, that your stay here will be pleasant, and 
that in the future, as in the past, you will do great 
work in building up the industries of our grand old 
Commonwealth. 


President MacColl then delivered his ad- 
dress which was listened to with close atten- 
tion because of the many important topics 
discussed and the sound business-like princi- 
ples laid down for their consideration. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 
JAMES R. MacCOLL, Providence, R. J. 


Gentlemen of the New 
turers’ Association: 
This convention is of more than ordinary in- 
terest because of the presence of a Commission 
representing prominent English spinners, who have 
come to this country to investigate the growing of 
cotton and other questions connected with the raw 
material. On behalf of our Association I extend 
to them a most hearty welcome. We trust that 
their visit may be of lasting value to the cotton 
industry of the world and that our intercourse may 
be of great mutual benefit. We congratulate our 
guests on the marvelous growth of cotton spir- 
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ning in their country at the present time, the in- 
crease being 6,250,000 spindles. The realization of 
our dream of American supremacy in cotton 
manufacturing is for the time being interfered with. 
It is to be regretted that the Honorable Secre- 
tary of the International Spinners’ and Manufactur- 
ers’ Associations of Europe has been unexpectedly 
prevented from coming here at this time. 

[his eightieth semi-annual meeting reminds us 
that our Association is forty years old. It was 
organized in 1865 and the first meeting with 
recorded transactions occurred in July, 1866. By 
decades the record of membership is as follows: 
1866, 71; 1876, 200; 1886. 225; 1896, 450; 1906, nearly 
goo. At first the membership was confined to 
agents and superintendents of cotton mills in New 
England. In 1867 treasurers were admitted and in 
1872 the words “in New England” were stricken 
out of Article 8 of the Constitution, thereby ex- 
tending the membership to other states. 

The transactions cover a wide and exhaustive 
range of topics, both commercial and technical, 
and are an interesting account of the developmen: 
of cotton manufacturing in the United States. In 
the discussions two names are more prominent 
than any others,—George Draper and Edward 
Atkinson. This Association has placed a memorial 
bust of George Draper in the textile school at 
Philadelphia, and I suggest that it would be 
equally fitting that some recognition should be 
made of the services rendered to our industry by 
Edward Atkinson, who has passed away since last 
we met. 

In my address at our seventy-ninth meeting I 
referred at length to our export trade, and it is not 
necessary to occupy your time by repeating what 
was then said. The Special Agents of the Depart 
ment of Commerce and Labor continue to do ex 
cellent work in sending from foreign countries 
information regarding the goods needed and the 
requirements as to packing, etc. It is probable 
tha. the request made to Congress by our associa- 
tion and others for the appointment of a cotton 
commission will have some definite result, possibly 
by the equipment of the Department of Commerce 
and Labor to do the work required. 

The Bureau of Manufactures has kindly sent us 
a collection of cotton fabrics imported into China, 
for exhibition during our meeting. A large busi- 
ness has been done with China, amounting to $34, 
000,000, out of a total of cotton exports for 1905, 
of $56,000,000; but our sales are mainly confined to 
unbleached goods, and there is a large opportunity 
in the classes of fabrics now exhibited. It is to be 
hoped that the feeling of antipathy to our country 
will be allayed by the enactment of the Foster Bill, 
which opens the door to all Chinese except the 
coolie class. This carries out the policy suggested 
hy President Roosevelt, and has the support of 
numerous organizations. 

We have been in correspondence with the 
Bureau of Statistics of the Department of Com 
merce and Labor regarding improvements in the 
classification of exports. Up to this time there 
have been only two classes, colored and uncolored 
Bleached goods have been included in the latter. 
It is the intention of the Bureau to conform the 
export classification more closely to our import 
classification, and also to the statistics of other 
nations. by dividing exports into four classes: 
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namely, unbleached, bleached, dyed or colored, and 
printed. The co-operation of our members and 
exporters generally is asked by stating on out- 
ward manifests, to which the above four classes 
of goods belong. 

Tariff revision is for the present abandoned by 
Congress, but there is another method of rewrit- 
ing the law which is going on persistently. Cus- 
toms lawyers, many ot whom were formerly Gov- 
ernment officials, find it a profitable business to 
discover new and most ingenious interpretations 
of the tariff. They enter protests on behalf of im- 
porters and carry on the necessary litigation, for 
50 per cent. of the amounts recovered from the 
Government. By this means certain fancy cotton 
goods that were in the early years of the Dingley 
ariff paying 45 per cent. duty, are now being ad 
mitted at less than five per cent., and there is an 
important case pending before the Supreme Court 
that if decided favorably to importers, would admit 
a large variety of fancy figured cottons at a lower 
duty than plain goods. There is great need for 
this Association to appoint a strong tariff com- 
mittee to give attention to all attempts to under- 
mine the present laws and to render opportune 
technical and legal assistance to the appraisers, 
and to the Government in the courts of appeal. 

Government crop reports have recently been 
widely discussed and criticised. At our September 
meeting a resolution was adopted, asking Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to appoint a commission to investi- 
gate the best methods of issuing these reports 
Acting on the suggestion of Secretary Wilson, the 
President instructed the Keep Commission to per- 
form this work. The report is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the subject, clearly and forcibly pointing 
out defects and proposing remedies. 

An accurate estimate of acreage is of funda- 
mental importance. To improve this estimate, the 
Keep Commission advises an annual census or 
actual count by the Census Bureau. This seems 
preferable to the plan suggested elsewhere of a 
quinquennial census for the purpose of more fre- 
quently checking the annual estimates to be made, 
as in the past, by the Agricultural Department. 
\n actual count is always better than an estimate 
based on a previous count. 

The condition reports issued from June to No- 
vember are the cause of much speculation, which 
is injurious to both growers and manufacturers. 
They are announced in the form of a percentage of 
what is called a normal crop standard of 100. 
What does 100 mean, and is the description used 
by the Agricultural Department intelligible? Here 
is the official definition: 


“THE NORMAL.” 


“So many of the reports of the statistician of 
the Department of Agriculture are based upon a 
comparison with the ‘normal’ that it is a matter 
cf the greatest importance that there should be a 
clear understanding oi what the normal really 
means. 

“To begin with, a normal condition is not an 
average condition, but a condition above the ave: 
age, giving promise of more than an average crop. 

“Furthermore, a normal condition -loes not indi- 
cate a perfect crop, or a crop that is or promises 
to be the very largest in quantity and the very best 
in quality that the region reported upon may be 
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onsidered capable of producing. The normal indi- 

ates something less than this, and thus comes 
between the average and the possible maximum, 
being greater than the former and less than the 
atter. 

“The normal may be described as a condition of 
perfect healthfulness, unimpaired by drought, hail, 
insects, or Other injurious agency, and with such 
growth and development as may reasonably be 
looked for under these favorable conditions. As 
stated in the instructions to correspondents, it 
does not represent a crop of extraordinary char- 
acter, such as may be produced here and there by 
the special effort of some highly skilled farmer 
with abundant means, or such as may be grown on 
a bit of land of extraordinary fertility, or even such 
as may be grown quite extensively once in a dozen 
years in a season that is extraordinarily favorable 
to the crop to be raised. A normal crop, in short, 
is neither deficient on the one hand nor extraord- 
inarily heavy on the other. While a normal con- 
dition is but rarely reported for the entire corn, 
wheat, cotton, or other crop area, at the same time 
or in the same year, its local occurrence is by no 
means uncommon, and whenever it is found to 
exist, it should be indicated by the number Ioo. 

“Sometimes a favorable season for planting is 
followed by a favorable growing season, with no 
blight and no depredations by insects, the result 
being a normal condition. At other times the 
normal may be maintained by conditions that are 
exceptionally favorable in one or more particulars 
counterbalancing conditions that are unfavorable 
in other particulars. Thus, a crop may have had 
such an unusually good start that it may pass with- 
out injury through a period of drought that would 
otherwise have proved disastrous to it, or its more 
than ordinary vigor and potentiality may fully off 
set some slight injury from insects. 

“The normal not being everywhere the same, in 
determining how near the condition of any given 
crop is to the normal, correspondents will usually 
find it an advantage to have a definite idea of what 
vield per acre would constitute a full normal crop 
in their respective districts; that is how many 
bushels, pounds, or tons per acre of a particular 
crop would be produced in a season that was dis- 
tinctly but not exceptionally favorable. In a 
region where 30 bushels of corn may be taken as 
the normal, a condition of 90 would give a pros- 
pect of a crop of 27 bushels, and 80 a crop of 24 
bushels. If 40 bushels is considered the normal 
vield, 90 (or ten per cent. less than the normal) 
would indicate a crop of 36 bushels, 80 one of 32 
bushels, 70 one of 28 bushels. 

In criticising the use of decimal fractions in the 
ondition reports, the Keep Commission remarks 
that, “the present form of announcement carries 
with it the idea that the Bureau of Statistics is 
innouncing a result arrived at with mathematical 
exactness by a mathematical process, when the 
most important steps in the process have not been 
‘§ a mathematical character.’ This suggestion 
might be logically carried further by eliminating 
figures altogether from condition reports and us- 
ing descriptive words such as, excellent, good, 
fair, poor, bad; and stating the a-»roximate num- 
ber of acres coming under each classification in 
each State. Government agents in the cotton dis- 
tricts should have no difficulty in determining 
which of the above words applies most fittingly to 
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the condition at time of report. Such reports 
would supply growers and manufacturers with sat- 
isfactory information regarding the condition of 
the growing crop, and at the same time materially 
reduce speculation;-which is based on a mathe- 
matical figure. Condition reports should either be 
abandoned or issued in a different form. Why per- 
sist in a system which is so generally condemned, 
and which has proven so detrimental to legitimate 
trade by promoting speculation? 

The suggestion of the Keep Report to convert 
the percentage figures of each month into bales 
should not be adopted. It is quite inconsistent 
with the above quotation, and would certainly re- 
sult in erratic estimates and extreme speculation. 
It would mean practically seven crop estimates, 
one each month, from June to December, and as 
shown on page 16 of the Keep Report, would have 
resulted in 1903 in an increased estimate of 1,900,- 
000 bales between August and September, followed 
by a decrease of 1,700,000 bales in October. It is 
advisable, for all interests, to have reports of con- 
dition, but they should be merely descriptive of 
the present, and not mathematical as regards the 
final crop. 

Perhaps the most important problems that the 
cotton industry has to deal with at present are 
related to the raw material. With the spindles of 
the world fully employed and rapidly increasing in 
number, an ample supply of cotton is essential. 
Our Southern states, which furnish 80 per cent. of 
the world’s cotton, have acquired new wealth and 
financial independence, and are fully aware of the 
practical monopoly which they have in cotton rais- 
ing. The growers of cotton are entitled to a fair 
and adequate profit, and they believe that this can 
be secured only by curtailing acreage, so that pro- 
duction will lag a little behind consumption. They 
figure that it will pay better to grow 10,000,000 
bales at 12 cents per pound than 15,000,000 bales at 
8 cents. Assuming the cost to be 5 cents, in the 
former case the profit is $350,000,000, with 12,000,- 
ooo acres which can be devoted to other crops; 
and in the latter case the profit is only $225,000,000. 
Their position as expressed by some of their prom- 
inent leaders, is this: “We are willing to grow all 
the cotton that the world needs, but why should 
we be punished if we grow a little more than can 
be consumed in any ore year? There should be 
some method devised of maintaining a steady price 
and carrying over the surplus for the lean years 
that are sure to come.” To carry out this pro- 
gram, two conditions are necessary; first, the pro- 
vision of ample funds to remove the surplus from 
the market and pay charges for storage, etc.; and, 
second, control of acreage so that the production 
would be sufficiently reduced in the following year, 
and a demand thereby created for the stored sur- 
plus. However desirable a steady price would be 
to both growers and users, we do not believe that 
such a program can be carried out, because of 
inability to meet the two conditions above stated. 
Capitalists will not risk their money in such a ven- 
ture, and if there is a good profit in growing cot- 
ton, acreage cannot be reduced by sentiment and 
speech-making. The old economic laws will pre- 
vail. The average returns to the grower will yield 
him a profit equal to, or better than he can obtain 
from anything else to which he can devote his land 
and labor. If less than that, he will turn his atten- 
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tion to the something which is more profitable; if 
more than that, he will increase his cotton prod- 
uct, if it is in his power to do so; in other words, 
the farmer will grow what pays him best, and if 
the supply is short of the world’s needs, the price 
will advance until the supply is again adequate. 

Reduction of acreage is especially dangerous to 
our industry, because of the uncertainty of the 
yield per acre, which is so dependent on weather 
conditions during the growing season. In the last 
few years the yield per acre has varied from a 
maximum yield of .48 of a bale per acre in 1808 
to .35 per acre in 1903. Suppose that the acreage 
for the coming season is reduced 10 per cent. as 
advocated by the Southern Cotton Association, ap- 
proximately 25,000,000 acres would be planted, 
which would yield 8,750,000 bales at the above 
stated minimum, and 12,000,000 bales at the maxi 
mum. The minimum would mean a famine, para 
lyzing our industry, and inflicting dire distress on 
millions of workers and their dependents. Any- 
thing less than the maximum would be inadequate 

The close relation of supply to consumption and 
the uncertainty during the growing season as to 
the final yield, are the two elements that afford 
speculators the opportunity to swing prices up and 
down. The business of the manufacturer is thereby 
rendered more precarious and less profitable than 
it otherwise would be, and the cotton grower loses 
part of the profit which properly belongs to him. 
The speculator’s: business is to a large extent il- 
legal, and it is injurious alike to growers and 
manufacturers. Although much consideration has 
been given to the subject both in this country and 
abroad, no feasible plan has yet been devised to 
either eradicate or control it. 

Now, what can manufacturers do, in view of 
these conditions? European spinners have been 
more keenly alive to the situation than we have 
on this side. The British and Continental Cotton 
Growing Associations have been formed to en 
courage and promote the raising of the staple in 
various parts of the world. The British Associa 
tion has now a subscribed capital of $1,000,000, and 
its first report is full of encouraging accounts of 
progress, and assurances of final success in grow- 
ing cotton extensively in new lands that are being 
opened up. 

The Southern growers should heed the warnings 
of coming competition, and they should place more 
emphasis on reducing cost of production and less 
on securing high prices. By adopting more scien- 
tific and up-to-date methods, the quality and 
handling can be improved ana the cost lowered. 
A large output at a fair price will in the end pay 
better than a small product at an exorbitant price. 

European and American manufacturers have also 
been considering the advisability of growing their 
own cotton in the Southern States. This is in line 
with what is done successfully in other branches of 
industry. Manufacturers of steel own mines, paper 
makers own forests, oil refiners own wells, the 
International Harvester Company owns mines, for- 
ests, and hemp fields. Is it not a sound and feas- 
ible idea for cotton manufacturers to own cotton 
lands? If a huge cotton corporation existed like 
the steel trust, it would certainly seek to control its 
raw material, and that would be its most valuable 
asset. Not only would manufacturers get their 
cotton at cost, but by improved methods of gin- 
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ning and baling, an enormous saving would be 
effected in waste, freight, and insurance. The 
present methods are disgracefully bad and should 
be revolutionized. American cotton has in recent 
years generally deteriorated as regards handling. 
Poor ginning injures the staple; baled cotton is 
left uncovered, and is damaged by the weather: 
the bagging is the heaviest and poorest that in- 
genuity can devise, and it is charged at the same 
price as cotton. with the experience of Egypt 
and India to follow in ginning and baling, there is 
no excuse for a continuance of present methods. 
An Egyptian bale is a model of neatness and com- 
pactness, with a light and strong covering, held 
together by proper hoops, and both bagging and 
hoops are deducted as tare, and not charged for 
as cotton. If spinners grew cotton, they would 
quickly adopt the very best system, and effect a 
great economy. 

Estimates of the cost of growing cotton vary 
from 3 cents to 6 cents per pound. It is generally 
admitted that increased use of fertilizers, more 
careful selection of seed, and more intensive culti- 
vation would improve the quality, increase the 
quantity per acre, and reduce the cost materially. 

Ten years ago the Department of Agriculture 
made an exhaustive inquiry regarding the cost of 
growing cotton. The average cost from over three 
thousand plantations located in every cotton grow- 
ing state was found to be 5.27 cents per pound; the 
average cost from twelve irrigated plantations in 
Texas was 3.09 cents; and from three Government 
experiment stations, 4.09 cents; and in every state 
some plantations were producing cotton at less 
than 4 cents per pound. 

Dr. S. A. Knapp, the well known special agent 
of the Agricultural Department in the cotton 
growing states, had returns from over 8,000 plant- 
ers regarding the cost of growing cotton in 1904. 
It was found that 4 1/2 cents per pound was the 
average cost on all plantations producing one bale 
per acre. Dr. Knapp states that with proper cul- 
tivation and selection of seed, the great bulk of the 
cotton lands of our country can be made to yield 
a bale to the acre. 

In my last address I pointed out that “a mill of 
200,000 spindles using 25,000 bales of cotton per 
annum, by growing its own cotton at a cost of 5 
cents per pound less than the market price, would 
effect a saving of $625,000, or over $3 per spindle, 
which would pay 20 per cent. annually on the cost 
of an American mill, and 30 per cent. on the cost 
of a European mill.” If such a mill owned 25,000 
acres, producing a bale per acre and costing with 
all improvements and equipment $50 per acre, the 
return would be 50 per cent. per annum on the 
investment; or, if owning 50,000 acres and produc- 
ing half a bale per acre, the return would be 25 
per cent. If part of the cotton grown is not 
adapted to the manufacturer’s mill, he can sell that 
portion and buy what he requires, without alter- 
ing the result. The difficulties of labor and man 
agement can surely be surmounted as manufactur- 
ing difficulties are, by intelligence and energy. 
Cotton growing is not a highly developed industry, 
and skilful management on a large scale would 
work out many economies and improvements A 
recent trip through the Southern States convinces 
me that there are many millions of acres of the 
finest cotton lands in the world waiting the enter- 
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prise of manufacturers to utilize them, and thus 
supply the raw material necessary for the future 
expansion of cotton manufacturing to meet the 
increasing requirements of the world. 

The resolution adopted at our September meet- 
ing has resulted in arrangements being made for a 
conference of growers and manufacturers, to be 
held in Washington, May Ist and 2d. There is 
widespread interest in this meeting and it is to be 
hoped that the bringing together of the producers 
and consumers of the raw material will have bene- 
ficial results. 

Our industry is in the midst of a period of activ- 
ity and prosperity, but, in my opinion, there are 
good reasons why the resources of mills should be 
husbanded and not applied too largely to dividends. 
Compared with our American mills, foreign cotton 
mills are on a very low basis per spindle, because 
of the original cost, and also the system so gen- 
erally practiced of writing off every year an arbi- 
trary percentage for depreciation, whether there is 
a profit earned or not. We should aim at getting 
our plants down to a basis nearer to the foreign, 
for the time will surely come when, in order to 
retain our market and do any foreign business, we 
shall have to meet the competition of less costly 
plants and lower wages, with a diminishing advan- 
tage of labor-saving devices 

President MacColl was followed by Fred- 
erick P. Fish of Boston, who delivered an ad- 
dress on the development of the telephone 
business. Although this subject has but an 
indirect bearing on cotton manufacturing, 
the address was interesting and instructive 
and illustrated the principles of business and 
business management that could not fail to 
carry their own lesson to those engaged in 
the management of cotton mills. Mr. Fish 
spoke of the close relation between textile 
manufacturing and the development of civil- 
ization and expressed the desire that some 
thoroughly competent writer should prepare 
a history of manufacturing and its bearing 
on the development of the human race. 
Textile manufacturing is one of the oldest of 
human arts and its history is in a way the 
history of mankind. 

Following Mr. Fish’s address came the 
reading of a paper on 
THE INFLUENCE OF HUMIDITY, TEMPERATURE 
AND LUBRICATION UPON THE POWER OF 
TEXTILE MILLS. 


WILLIAM F. PARISH, Jr., York House, Norfolk Street, 
London, W.C. Eng. 


In making a study of power for the purpose of 
securing the value of many variables, and especially 
to record the effects of lubrication, it was early 
appreciated that a textile mill afforded the best 
opportunity for following out and checking the 
question of the many influences upon power. 





Among the general practising engineers, when the 
subject is discussed, it is conceded that the textile 
mill problem presents no very great difficulties, and 
even the men most intimately connected with the 
business consider that the power of a mill is an 
even and uninteresting one, influenced only by the 
number and adjustment of the machines at work, 
and also affected in some mysterious way on Mon- 
day morning. I have rarely found a man who was 
not surprised at the charted or plotted result of an 
all-day indicator test made upon the average mill. 
While a mill load does not fluctuate as a tram car 
line, a load upon a small machine shop, or on a 
large rolling mill engine, it does vary much more 
than the general mill engineer will credit. Changes 
in driving power are sometimes made that require 
cther and more expensive changes before the load 
can be properly carried, when, if the influences 
which I am about to describe were considered, the 
first installation would be sufficient for the work. 

All the figures which have been obtained and 
recorded have come from mills where the material 
manufactured was as nearly the same as possible 
during the two periods in which the observations 
were taken. This has been necessary, the tests 
being made for comparative information, and it has 
therefore been essential to hold all governable fac- 
tors a constant, and note the effect of the one 
changed. 

In the following examples a selection has been 
made of records that clearly show the influences of 
the various subjects I have taken for this paper. 
In every case the work or machinery load is 
governed and held a constant, and the power is af- 
fected by the cause assigned. 

When reference is made to the “power of a mill,” 
the expression is taken to mean the “all-day 
power” as shown by a chart line made up from in- 
dicator cards taken at frequent intervals. ‘‘Aver- 
age Horse-Power’”’ is the average of all these cards. 
“Variables” are intended to mean the rise and fall 
of the power caused by the operation of the ma- 
chinery load, and through effects of temperature, 
humidity and lubrication. 

One of the great influencing factors upon the 
power of a mill is the temperature. It is the effect 
of this that makes a mill start up hard in the morn- 
ing, especially on Monday. I know of an extreme 
case where it took the engineer at one boiler, the 
fireman at another, and the manager at the third to 
keep the engine going for the beginning of each 
day. The reason was supposed to be that the en- 
gine was not large enough. The real reason was, 
improper lubrication, largely affected by tempera- 
ture, with the further influence of relative humidity. 
Temperature will always be felt more if a mill is 
being lubricated improperly. The main reason 
why it is felt at all is through its effect upon the 
lubricant. Humidity affects the belts or straps, 
and more especially the cotton bands; its action 
upon the belts being just the reverse of that upon 
the bands, so much so that in many mills the 
power of the engine is not effected, as the tighten- 
ing of the spindle bands offset the loosening of 
the leather belts or straps. Were it not for the 
counter-action of the driving belts, humidity 
would affect the speed of the spindles, and an in- 
crease of humidity would result in an increase of 
speed, as the bands would be tighter and would 
slip less. The power, however, would be increased 
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by the extra pressure on the bolsters, and by the 
higher rotative speed of the spindles, assuming, of 
course, that all other conditions were equal. 

The speed of the spindles is affected through 
lubrication, the revolutions increasing as the re- 
sistance decreases, caused by lessening the band 
slippage at the whorl, or warve. When a good per- 
centage of power is saved through the better lubri- 
cation of spindles, the lessened resistance of the 
frames reduces the slips of the belt from main shaft 
to frame. The speed therefore increases, the 
power also being reduced, so that a decreased re- 
sistance in spindle bearings,— 

(1) Decreases the power. 

(2) Decreases the temperature due to friction, 

and 

(3) Increases the speed of the spindle by reduc- 

ing the slip of driving band. 

The temperature affects the power through the 
lubricant, as the following hypothesis will show:— 

A mill with 1,000 horse power and a poor lubri- 
cant might require up to 1,300 horse power to start 
in the morning when the lubricant was cold, be- 
cause when it possesses but little fluidity, and an 
increase of a poor oil can only be obtained by in- 
creasing its temperature, which must come from 
the friction of the oil working in the bearings. No 
abrasive friction is caused as the actual bearing 
surfaces are farthest apart when the lubricant is 
cold. The heat from the spindle or bearing is the 
result of oil friction only, and this increases the 
fluidity of the oil, increasing its ease of operation, 
and reducing the amount of power necessary to 
cperate the mill. The increased temperature of 
the bearings gradually has its effect upon the tem- 
perature of the room, upon the relative humidity, 
and also finally upon the power. 

Upon a single ring spinning frame the effect of 
humidity far outvalues that of temperature. A 
series of tests was made upon a frame of old Saw- 
yer spindles, which are lubricated similarly to mule 
spindles. A test was being made where tempera- 
ture readings were taken every fifteen minutes 
from 7 a. m. until 4.45 p. m. The thermometers 
and hygrometers were placed beside the frame, 
which was an outside one, and near two windows 
overlooking a field. At 9 o’clock readings were 
started on a dynamometer for measuring the 
amount of horse power consumed by the frame. 
These readings were taken every fifteen minutes, 
with the spindles running empty, and with top rolls 
and traverse motion on. The day was one of those 
known in America as “dog days” which occur in 
August, and during which peculiar feats are per- 
formed by both the temperature and the relative 
humidity. On this particular day the temperature 
was 80 degrees F. in the room at 7 a. m., rising 
gradually until at 3.30 p. m. it reached 90 degrees 
where it stayed for the balance of the test. The 
relative humidity started at 61 per cent., at 7 
o’clock, dropped to 58 per cent. in fifteen minutes, 
and during the next interval rose to 61 per cent., 
afterwards increasing with several lapses to 71 per 
cent., where it was at 4.45 p. m. when the test 
finished. A test showing the relative humidity in- 
creasing during the day with an increase of tem- 
perature was peculiar enough, but we were de- 
lighted to find that the horse power shown from 
our readings of the dynamometer also increased, 
from 2.43 horse power at 8.15 a. m. to 2.47 horse 
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power at 10.15 a. m., and in the afternoon the same 
frame in the same condition indicated 2.66 horse 
power at I p. m. and 2.73 horse power at 3 p. m 


Per cent. 
Temperature increased, diglote inte tidal oe 
Relative humidity increased, ........13.0 
Power increased, ....0<.0<s00. iccieene ae 


Readings, taken several days later on the same 
test, gave opposite results, when charted. On this 
occasion the weather conditions were what was 
ordinarily recorded. The temperature started at 
7 a. m. at 80 degrees Fahrenheit increasing by 
jumps to 8 degrees at noon, and dropping three 
degrees during the noon hour, which is usual, then 
going up to 88 degrees at 4.15 p. m., falling one 
degree at 4.30 p. m. The humidity starts at 61 per 
cent., jumps to 65 per cent., settles back to 59 per 
cent., and stays at 62 per cent. for over an hour, 
gradually decreasing in wavering jumps until it 
reaches 55 per cent. at 4 o'clock, finishing at 57 
per cent. 

The frame was spinning during the test, but 
there are four points where it is in comparable 
condition, just before and after doffing, or on full 
and empty bobbins. 

The empty bobbin condition is the best for com- 
parison. The power at 10 o’clock in the morning, 
bobbins empty, was 2.50 horse power and at 4.15 
in the afternoon, with bobbins in the same condi- 
tion, was 2.30 horse power. 


Per cent 
Temperature increased, .............. 10.0 
Relative humidity decreased, ........ 7.0 
Horse power decreased, ...........+. 8.7 


Comparing the two tests which were made on 
the same machine with the same instruments and 
men, the results are as follows:— 

Temperature increase can be considered as be- 
ing practically the same in both cases. 

Humidity in one case increased 13 per cent., 
with the result that the horse power shows an in- 
crease of 82 per cent. In the other case the 
humidity decreased 7 per cent. and the horse 
power shows a decrease of 8 per cent., proving 
quite graphically that on this one frame the power 
was closely related to the relative humidity, and 
would vary with it in nearly the same ratio, assum- 
ing the temperature to gradually increase during 
each day. 

Some time after, when I was trying to secure 
some data, along the same line, a test which was 
being conducted on a large textile plant opened up 
great possibilities, as one engine of 1,000 horse 
power was driving ring spinning alone, and cards 
con this engine were to be taken from 8 a. m. until 
5 p. m. of each day of test. Arrangements were 
made to take temperature and relative humidity 
day and night during the week, readings being 
taken every hour. The first two days of test were 
clear and bright, and there appeared little oppor- 
tunity for noting the workings of a variable factor; 
fortunately it rained the next day, but after the re- 
sults were worked out and charted, it was found 
that the effect was exactly opposite to what would 
be expected under these conditions. The tempera- 
ture and relative humidity for the nights preceding 
the first two days were about the same: 
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Per cent. 
Temperature increased, ..............10.4 
Relative humidity decreased, ........ 11.0 
Horse power increased, .............. 14.8 
Horse-power readings varied 20 per cent. during 
the day. 
Per cent. 
Temperature increased, <acarancerdac< oe 


Relative humidity decreased, ........ 10.0 
[The horse power varied 15.8 per cent. during the 
test, but was the same at the end of the day as at 
the beginning. 


Per cent. 
Temperature increased, ees 
Relative humidity decreased, ........ 2.0 


Horse power was the same at the beginning as 
at the end of the day, but varied 10.9 per cent. dur- 
ing the run. 

[he main reason for surprise was in the fact that 
comparing the first and last days, the results were 


as follows:— 
Per cent. 
Temperature decreased ............... 5.6 
ae ee 12.1 
Horse power decreased, ............. 5,0 
This is exactly opposite to what the opinion of 
mill men and all of our previous experience would 


lead us to believe. The 480 cards taken during the 
three days of test were carefully checked, and the 
areas were found to compare exactly with the ad- 
mission, pressure, and point of cut-off. This last 
observation was the one that allowed us to solve 
the difficulty. The engine was well loaded, the 
main driving belt not being sufficiently large to 
carry more than an ordinary load on a normal 
day, and the increase of relative humidity of 12.1 
per cent, added to the power required by the spin- 
ning frames so that the belt slip increased to such 
a point that the engine did not transmit over 95 
per cent. of the power it would have given under 
normal conditions 

One of the most exhaustive mill tests probably 
ever conducted was made on a mill having an 
oblong spinning room containing 31,000 ring spin- 
dles; the method of ventilating this room was 
by blowing air in one end and exhausting out of 
the other. The air was heated and charged with 
the necessary amount of moisture at the entrance. 
The room was practically sealed, as the windows 
were double and did not open. During an inspec- 
tion I noticed that at the end of the room where 
the air entered the heaviest counts were spun. As 
one walked down the room the temperature in- 
creased perceptibly, and the yarn spun became 
finer, until at the end of the room the temperature 
was so high that two pairs of mules were in opera- 
tion on very fine counts. The problem was in- 
teresting. The temperature of the room was con- 
trolled by the temperature of the spindle bases, 
and the relative humidity was determined by the 
temperature of the room. I was under the impres- 
sion that there was a loss of about 13 per cent. 
by using the oil then in the spindle bases. This 
loss represented heat, which was quite in evidence 
even by a casual examination. 


PLAN OF SPINNING ROOM. 


Changing to an efficient lubricant and reduc- 
ing the power, would reduce the heat of friction, 
would reduce the difference in the rise of tempera- 
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ture of the room between the admission and the 
exhaust, and would also affect the relative 
humidity. This test required seven men to read 
instruments which were placed at three different 
stations in the room, Thermometers and hygrom- 
eters, with a yarn balance scale, to see how much 
moisture 100 grams of bone dry cotton would ab- 
sorb, and the spindle rail thermometers were 
placed at each station. Readings were taken every 
fifteen minutes, from 6 a. m. to 5 p. m. for five 
days during each week of the test. All readings 
started at 6 a. m. before the mill was opened, at 
practically the same point. Station A was the ad- 
mission air end, station B in centre, and station C 
was at exhaust or far end. 

Temperature on stations A and C, or the two 
ends of the room on day charted, were as follows: 

A 6a. m. 70° F. 5 p. m. 85° F. Increase 15° 
or 21.4 per cent. 

C 6a. m. 69° F. 5 p. m. 96° F. Increase 27° 
or 39.0 per cent. 

A increase 15°. C increase 27° or 12° F. more 
(80 per cent). 

C increases 80 per cent. more than A, due to the 
combined heat thrown off by the machinery. 

Spindle base temperature. 

A 6a. m.69° F. 5 p. m. 96° F. Increase 27° or 
39 per cent. 

C 6a. m. 69° F. 5 p. m. 105° F. Increase 36° 
or 52 per cent. 

A increase 27°, C increase 36°, or 9° F. more 
(33 per cent.) 

C increases 33 per cent., due to increase of room 
temperature caused by frictional heat. 

The reduction of ratio of rise between room and 
spindle temperature is caused by the increased 
fluidity of the oil at the warmest or C station, due 
to the increased temperature of the room; this 
temperature in turn coming from the spindles. 

Rise or actual temperature of spindles, due to 
friction at the end of the day’s test (5 p. m. read- 
ings) :— 

Spindle at A room 85°, Spindle 96°, rise 11° or 
13 per cent. 

Spindle at C room 96°, Spindle 105°, rise 9° or 
9 per cent. , 

Increased temperature at A caused by oil work- 
ing at a lower surrounding temperature. 


RELATIVE HUMIDITY. 


On the same day of this test the relative 
humidity of these two stations was as follows:— 

A 6 a.m. 30 percent. 5 p. m. 36 per cent. In- 
crease 6 per cent. 

C 6a. m. 48 percent. 5 p. m. 40 per cent. Re- 
duction 8 per cent. 


HORSE POWER OF FRAME. 


Frame with bare spindles starting up cold, and 
run all day empty:— 

7a.m.48h. p. 5 p. m. 3.7 h. p. Reduction 1.1 
h. p. or 22.09 per cent. 

The deductions to be drawn from these figures 
are as follows:— 

On a mill built and ventilated as the one in 
question, starting up in the morning, the tempera- 
ture will increase during a normal day 15 degrees 
or 21.4 per cent., which is practically the natural 
increase in the outside temperature of the atmos- 
phere, but under the influence of heat of friction 
from the spindles and machinery, the temperature 
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will rise 27 degrees or 80 per cent. higher than the 
crdinary increase of the outside temperature, con- 
sidering always that no influence such as draughts 
or counter currents of air from some uninfluenced 
place, are at work. This greater increase of room 
temperature is primarily caused by the friction in 
the spindle bases, and the counteracting effect is 
to cause the oil in the bearings and bases to be- 
come more fluid, thereby reducing the oil resis- 
tance sufficiently to allow of the spindles operat- 
ing at 18.2 per cent. less frictional neat (which is 
the difference between the actual temperature of 
the spindle of the spindle bases at A and C) than 
would be the case if the oil remained in a tempera- 
ture that was not affected by outside heat. This 
is checked by the horse power of the frame, which 
shows a decrease during the day of 23 per cent. in 
power from no other cause than the increased 
temperature of the room and spindle bases. 

[In this one case— 

Thirty-nine per cent. increase of room tempera- 
ture and 52 per cent. increase of spindle tempéra- 
ture with 8 per cent. reduction of relative humidity 
during the day causes a drop in the horse power 
ot a spinning frame of 23 per cent., with a decrease 
in the temperature of the spindle bases of 18.2 

The comparative results of the lubrication 
changes made during the two tests from which the 
above deductions are made were— 


Reduction in horse power of mill,......7 per cent. 
Reduction in horse power of frame,..13.5 per cent. 
Reduction in temperature of spindle 

PE oa eke cece dovriten sols ssun pee er Sem: 
Reduction in room temperature C 

RL. oc ac ccc coterie eel se castueine a” F: 
Increase relative humidity C over 

Be igen teeter meas non ey ose ets Stl 4 per cent. 
Increase speed of spindles, ............ 221 r. p. m. 


Rain outside both days of test on which com- 
parisons were made. 


COMPARATIVE MILL TEST. 


The purpose of this series of efficiency tests was 
to show in a practical manner that it was possible 
to secure a reduction of the total horse power re- 
quired to drive the mills, by changing from the 
old oils in use (which were of good quality for 
their kind) to new oils which were manufactured 
especially to contain a maximum amount of lubri- 
cating nature. 


PLANT. 


The mills were generally driven by a _ water- 
wheel and two engines. For convenience during 
the trials, the smaller engine was called No. 1, 
end the larger No. 2. The water-wheel was stop- 
ped during both sets of trials, and No. 2 engine 
was coupled up to take the additional load. 

Engine No. 1: Made by Hicks, Hargreaves, 
Limited, Bolton. Horizontal tandem compound, 
Corliss valves, cylinders 13-inch and 24-inch by 36- 
inch stroke, 83 revolutions per minute, 120 pounds 
steam, horse power about 250. 

Engine No. 2. This engine drives the spinning, 
carding, and dye-house machinery. Built by Hicks, 
Hargreaves, Limited, Bolton. Same type as No. 
1, cylinders 18-inch and 33-inch by 40-inch stroke, 
74 revolutions per minute, 120 pounds steam, and 
horse power about 400. 
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GENERAL PLAN OF TEST 


In order to secure a proper basis for the reduc- 
tion work, a complete series of tests were taken, 
one week being given for each engine. These first 
tests were in October, 1904, and the operations 
were conducted on Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday, these being average days, away from 
week end influences. Indications for the total 
power were taken on each of the three days, from 
10,30 a. m. to 5.40 p. m., at intervals arranged to 
secure an average load, forty sets of cards being 
taken every day, or 160 cards on the full load, 
making 480 cards a week for each engine on mill 
load only. Extra tests were taken at noon and 
night for shafting and sub-divisional loads, an extra 
set of tests being made upon No. 2 engine to fur- 
nish information for the mill regarding the power 
of various departments, and to secure the values of 
various changes, outside of the question of lubri- 
cation. 

During these trials speeds were being taken of 
various marked spindles, and of line and counter 
shafting, as well as a complete record of relative 
humidity and temperature. 

After a basis had been secured, the new oils 
were placed throughout the plant. No special 
cleaning was done previous to their introduction, 
the new oils finding their own base and doing their 
own cleaning. 

The second or comparative tests were taken in 
January, 1905. After the new oils had been in use 
about two months, all conditions being identical 
duplicate readings were taken, using the same 
schedules, instruments and men. 


RESULTS, 


The final results are all placed under the head- 
ing “Summary”; leading up to the summary are 
averages of all the various sections; the test, with 
each correction to bring it to a comparable ma- 
chinery basis. Methods of securing corrections 
are also shown in detail, the readings having been 
taken by men in each division of the mill. Full 
detailed sheets of all readings are given. The sub- 
divisional test readings are given in detail, though 
no deductions are drawn. 

The complete series of tests required the services 
of six expert engineers, and the following report 
is made from the averages of 2,840 indicator cards, 
each one having been checked by three different 
operators. One operator was also employed con- 
stantly taking speeds and atmospheric conditions, 
while the machinery condition was reported upon 
twice a day by observers in each department. 

The schedules at the beginning of the report will 
furnish an index to the detail sheets. Each sec- 
tion of the test is called by a separate letter. The 
comparative section, on that condition, and en- 
gine has the letter doubled, as Mill Load old oil, 
set A, Mill Load new oil, set AA. 

Permission has been given by the mill authori- 
ties for the publication of this report. 


SUMMARY OF THE ADVANTAGES GAINED BY THE USI 
OF THE NEW OILS. 


No. t Engine. Per cent. 
Reduction on the Full Load, ........ 8.0 
Reduction on the Engine and Shaft- 
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Increase in the Speed of Mule Spin- 


dles, cigs baled prcast he acest as ec ahaa aa aos ig 
Increase in the Speed of Counter 
ODS 0 astra age haeiare tania whan katie ee 5 
No. 2 Engine. 
Reduction on the Full Load, ........10.7 
Reduction on the Engine and Shaft- 
it TOO. dvacanecvuxscaaswaveiune<s ae 
Increase in Speed of Doubling Spin- 
GUE. silahas asin er'gnea ts inicio ao attain ae anole aoa 2.0 
Increase in Speed of Line Shait, ..... 4 


AMOUNT AND COST OF BOTH KINDS OF OILS. 

4 months Old Oils—November to February— 
331 gals. £18 11 5 

4 months New Oils—November to February— 
297 gals. £18 12 Io. 

The next paper to be read was, “Some 
Export Trade Humbugs and Fallacies,’ by 
Edwin N. Vose, New York City. The ab- 
sence of John Smethurst, of Manchester, 
England, secretary of the International Fed- 
eration of Master Cotton Spinners’ and Man- 
ufacturers’ Associations, who was expected 
to address the meeting on the objects of the 
International Federation, made it necessary 
to omit this feature of the program. His 
place was taken by H. W. Macalister, one 
of the members of the Lancashire Private 
Cotton Investigation Commission, who was 
warmly welcomed and made a statement re- 
garding the objects and work of the Inter- 
national Federation. He extended to the 
New England, now the National, Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association, an invitation to 
send a delegate to the annual Congress of 
the Federation to be held at Bremen this 
summer. The following papers were then 
read: 


REMINISCENCES OF SEVENTY-ONE YEARS IN 


THE COTTON SPINNING INDUSTRY. 
STEPHEN A. KNIGHT, Providence, R. I. 

When your President and Secretary asked me to 
write a paper giving some of the recollections of 
my early life as connected with the cotton industry, 
I hesitated because I felt I would not be able to do 
the subject justice. That same feeling is with me 
today, but if you will bear with me for a brief mo- 
ment I will try and relate some of the memories of 
long years ago. 

On the first day of April in the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty-five the 
writer of this paper commenced his labors in a cot- 
ton mill as bobbin boy, or, as it was termed in 
those days, back boy. The mill was in the state of 
Rhode Island, being in the town of Coventry. It 
was owned by a man who was at one time Gover- 
nor of Rhode Island, a man who was a progressive 
ind intelligent manufacturer. His mill was “up-to- 
date” and among the most successful in the coun- 
try at that time. 
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My work was to put in the roving in a pair of 
mules containing 256 spindles. It required three 
hands,—a spinner, a fore side piecer and a back 
boy,—to keep that pair of mules in pperation. The 
spinner who worked alongside with me died about 
two years ago at the age of one hundred and three 
years, an evidence that all do not die young who 
spend their early life in a cotton mill. I am hoping 
to go him one better. . 

The running time for that mill, on) an average, 
was about fourteen hours per day. In the summer 
months we went in as early as we could see. 
worked about an hour and a half, and then had a 
half hour for breakfast. At twelve o’clock we had 
another half hour for dinner, and then we worked 
until the stars were out. 

From September 20 until March 20, we went to 
work at five o’clock in the morning and came out at 
eight o’clock at night, having the same hours for 
meals as in the summer time. 

For my services I was allowed forty-two cents 
per week, which, being analyzed, was seven cents 
per day, or one-half cent per hour. 

The proprietor of that mill was accustomed to 
make a contract with his help on the first day of 
April, for the coming year. That contract was 
supposed to be sacred and it was looked upon as a 
disgrace to ignore the contracts thus made. On 
one of these anniversaries, a mother with several 
children suggested to the proprietor that the pay 
seemed small. The proprietor replied, “You get 
enough to eat, don’t you?” The mother said, “Just 
enough to keep the wolf from the door.” He then 
remarked, “You get enough clothes to wear, don't 
you?” to which she answered, “Barely enough to 
clothe our nakedness.” ‘Well,” said the proprie- 
tor, “We want the rest.” And that proprietor, on 
the whole, was as kind and considerate to his help 
as was any other manufacturer at that time. 

The opportunities for an education among the 
factory help were exceedingly limited, as you can 
well see, both from the standpoint of time and 
from the standpoint of money. 

But, gentlemen, we are living in better days. We 
work less hours, get better pay, live in better 
homes and have better opportunities to obtain an 
education. 

The power for the mill, that I have mentioned, 
was taken from the north branch of the Pawtuxet 
river on to a breast wheel, connected with seg- 
ment gears, to an upright shaft by a pinion gear. 
The wheel was in about the centre of the mill and 
occupied a space on the first floor, about twenty 
feet long and about three-quarters of the width of 
the mill, full height of the first story which was the 
weaving room. The upright, as well as most of the 
shafting in the mill, was square, turned only where 
the bearings came. A main line ran from the up- 
right each way and was driven by a crown wheel 
and bevel pinion gears. 

The upright ran up through the entire mill. The 
driving pulleys, or, more properly speaking, the 
drums were wood with iron clamps to connect 
them to the shafting, made tight and trued up with 
iron wedges. The belting was made by the over- 
seer in each room from sides of leather just as it 
came from the tannery. 

The cotton came to the mill in large, uncom- 
pressed square bales tied with ropes, or sometimes 
in round bales without ropes, but always soft and 
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fleecy, so it was comparatively easy to spread on 
the card. There was no lapper. The cotton was 
fed by hand onto an apron attached to the card and 
driven by a band or belt. The apron was marked 
in sections and a certain amount of cotton, spread 
by hand, on each section. 

The cylinders of the cards were 18 inches in 
length, and as I remember 42 inches in diameter. 
The frames were made of wood, and a cumbersome 
machine they were. 

The stripping was done by hand and an expert 
stripper was paid three shillings and six pence, or 
5& cents per day. 

The sliver from the breakers—it was double card- 
ing—was then run through a doubler into laps, 
next through the finisher, and from the finishers 
in cans to a three roll drawing machine, which was 
rather a crude one. It had a wooden table, and 
wooden legs for its support, and had neither stop 
motion nor evener. 

From the drawing the sliver was carried to the 
speeders which were called “Taunton speeders.” I 
don’t know what gave them that name, perhaps 
they were made in Taunton. I presume some of 
you gentlemen have seen some of these machines 
running. 

The roving had no twist but was compressed by 
tunning through an endless belt, made of woolen 
cloth or listing. The doubling was light. The 
evenness of the yarn depended largely on the uni- 
form spreading of the cotton on the cards, and the 
vigilance of the drawing tenders. 

The spinning frames were throstle or flyer frames. 
They had 24 spindles on a side and 48 spindles to a 
frame. The cylinders were made of wood and the 
spindle rails were also made of wood. On No. 24 
yarn the front roll ran from 38 to 42 turns per 
minute. The pay for tending these frames was 25 
cents per side and a good spinner could tend from 
8 to 10 sides. 

[he yarn was spooled on drum spoolers, warped 
on warpers without stop motions, and dressed on 
dressing machines quite similar to those commonly 
used up to the time when the slasher came into 
use. 

The mules were rather a clumsy piece of ma- 
chinery. The heads, roller beams and sampsons 
were of wood. The drums were also made of wood 
with an iron rim attached, scored for the drum 
band. The average spinner made about five dollars 
per week. Later on some of these mules were 
doubled up, that is, two pairs were made into one 
pair with the heads in the middle. I well remem- 
ber when the first pair of mules, so changed, were 
about ready to start. I was looking them over, I 
presume, quite knowingly. The superintendent said, 
“Well, Stephen, what do you think of it?” I an 
swered, “Where are you going to put the waste 
box?” He replied, “We think of putting it on the 
fly wheel.” I was not asked for, nor did I give 
my opinion again that day. 

The looms were quite rudely made and were 
speeded from 60 to 70 picks per minute. Weavers 
made all the way from three to five dollars per 
week. Overseers were paid from six to seven and 
a half dollars per week, he being an uncommonly 
bright man who could command the latter price. 

The chore men, out door men, and men of all 
work were paid all the way from four to six dol- 
lars per week. I have been particular in giving 
the prices paid for the different departments and 
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the hours worked, in order that you may contrast 
the vast advantage that labor has today over that 
of seventy years ago. 

I worked in the mill mentioned about eleven 
years. Great improvements were made in that 
time. Wider cards were got and a lapper was in-* 
stalled. A new drawing with a stop motion took 
the place of the old. Geared speeders were intro- 
duced. Ring spinning was substituted for the 
throstle frames and many minor improvements were 
adopted that improved the quality of the goods 
and reduced the cost of production. 

It is not my purpose to speak of the many im 
provements of recent date but leave it for you to 
compare today with the conditions of seventy years 
ago. 

I have previously said, ‘‘We work less hours, get 
better pay, live in better homes, and have better 
opportunities for obtaining an education.” In the 
place of eighty-four hours we now work fifty-eight 
hours per week, a difference of twenty-six hours, 
and as an employer of help I am glad of it. We 
are not allowed to employ children at the tender 
age that was in vogue seventy-one years ago. As 
an employer I am glad of that. We get better pay 
for our services. There is at least an advance of 
two hundred per cent., and in many cases more 
than that. We live in better homes; our houses are 
larger, better finished and kept in better repair. 
When I was a boy, if we wanted a room repapered 
or painted, or even whitewashed, we had to do it 
at our own expense. It is quite different now. 
Every village of any size employs painters and 
other help enough to keep our houses in good, 
neat and healthy condition, while the sanitary con 
dition receives especial care. 

Many of our employes have homes of their 
own, built with monev earned in our manufac- 
tories, a thing almost unknown seventy years ago. 

The opportunities for obtaining an education are 
almost all that can be desired. We have the kin 
dergarten, the primary, the grammar and the high 
schools in most of our villages; and then we have 
the School of Technology, the Manual Training 
School, the Textile School, and last but not least, 
the benefit of the minds and experience of the 
members of the New England Cotton Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, which are all oportunities we may 
well be thankful for. 

I have many times been asked, if, in my opinion 
the young man of today had as good a chance to 
make his mark in the business world as did his 
elders My answer is, “Never since our Pilgrim 
Fathers landed on the shores of Plymouth, were 
the opportunities for the young man’s success 
greater than they are today. It is for him to 
determine whether he will be a success or not. 
The gates and the avenues are open to him, and 
it is for him to elect whether he will or will not, 
avail himself of the golden opportunities awaiting 
him.” 

Will you, gentlemen, who are overseers, super- 
intendents, or holders of any office_of trust, pardon 
me if I presume to say a word to you? 

First of all, I would say be faithful, be loyal and 
true to the interests of your employers. So serve 
them that they will feel that they cannot well get 
along without you. Let their interest be your in- 
terest, never forgetting that true merit ever has 
been, and always will be appreciated and both you 
and I will be glad of it. 




























































COST OF RAISING COTTON. 
EBEN C. WILLEY, Boston, Mass 

For several years the fluctuation in the price of 
-otton has been a serious detriment to the cotton 
industry of the world, and if it had not been ior 
the favorable seasons of 1904-5 and the increased 
acreage planted in cotton, all cotton manufactur- 
ers would have been facing a problem which in 
the process of solving would have created a crisis 
in the industry, and the loss to same cannot be 
estimated. 

To show what the loss is to the manufacturer 
between the market value of the staple and figur- 
ing the gross loss that is customary of I5 per cent., 
the difference in the price as between 7 and 14 
cent cotton is herewith illustrated. 


Price per pound. 15 per cent. added. 

7 8.05 

; 9.20 

9 bhats shojo abbot 

10 hia wind o Barut miata 11.50 

1] . 12.65 

12 ere ee 

a cpemewtentines cove 14.905 

i TG cccceccccssvtccccreccecees 10.10 


The extraordinary conditions which developed 
during the seasons of 1903-4, which caused the 
price of cotton to advance, while it worked harm 
tc the manufacturers, placed the cotton planter in 
an independent position. It also created a ficti- 
tious value, and it was only possible to maintain 
this high price on account of the necessity of many 
mills that had not bought sufficient cotton to sup- 
ply their needs and were obliged to buy cotton in 
order to keep their organization together. The 
industry, therefore, was between two fires: the 

4 speculator and the jobber. The speculator know- 
ing the necessity of the manufacturer, and the 
jobber in a position where he could afford to wait 
rather than pay the increased price for goods; and, 
if he did buy, it was only necessary to do so in 
small quantities and only in sufficient amounts to 

t meet his immediate requirements. In a large 
measure this disorganized many large manufactur- 
ing plants, and brought about the necessity of cur- 
tailment or restricted output, and through this, a 
loss of many skilled operatives. No sympathy 
whatever was shown the manufacturer and it would 
seem to me that the encouragement given the 
speculator for quick returns in cotton futures and 
the advice given the farmers through their means, 
will be a detriment both to the planters and indus- 
tries alike during a term of years. 

While the southern planter several years ago 
was satisfied to sell his cotton around eight cents, 
today ‘he looks for a price of ten cents or above; 
vet it is not costing him in the same ratio to raise 
his cotton. And at the price, ten cents or more, 
the farmer is making more profit, without any 
trouble to himself or increased expenditure; while 
the manufacturer in order to spin this cotton may 
have over a million dollars invested in machinery 
and buildings, and besides looking after the cotton 
interests must at the same time take care of the 
depreciation of the machinery, pay dividends, fol- 
low carefully the sale of his product, including 
aany Other details which the farmer has no con- 
ception of, or those who influence the results 
alluded to 
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The suggestion made by our President at the 
semi-annual meeting at Atlantic City regarding the 
practicability of manufacturers combining and rais- 
ing in part their own cotton, is worthy of careful 
consideration; and same led me to obtain from ex- 
perienced planters the approximate cost to them 
for raising cotton. The figures vary, as would be 
expected, owing to the different ideas and meth- 
ods; but for illustration the practical results are 
the same, and in each case, the planter admitted 
that if they could secure ten cents per pound ior 
cotton for several years, the south would be in 
such a strong financial position that they could 
dominate and hold cotton at this figure. 

The figures I herewith submit are as reliable as 
it was possible to get them. I will designate the 
several planters by letters; also allow 1,400 pounds 
of seed cotton to produce 500 pounds of lint, which 
was agreed upon by all as being a fair proportion. 
These figures are based on one acre for com- 
parison. 

A 
Paid the following for 500 pounds of lint per 
acre: 
$7.00 for fertilizer; 
4.50 for cultivation; 
7.00 for picking 1,400 pounds of seed cotton 


$18.50 total, cost per pound, 3.70 cents. 


About one mile from planter A, planter B had 
twenty acres under cultivation and secured the 
following results: 

B 


Paid the following for 875 pounds of lint per 
acre: 
$9.00 for fertilizer; 
4.50 for cultivation; 
11.45 for picking 2,290 pounds of seed cotton. 


$24.95 total, cost per pound, 2.85 cents. 


B’s land was planted in cantaloupes, followed by 
peas the previous season. 
S 
Paid the following for 400 pounds of lint per 
acre: 
$6.60 for fertilizer; 
6.25 for cultivation; 
5.60 for picking 1,120 pounds of seed cotton 


$18.45 total, cost per pound, 4.61 cents. 


Planter C also stated that if he had put $10 
worth of fertilizer on his land he would have 
secured 600 pounds of lint per acre, and would 
have cost: 

$10.00 for fertilizer; 

6.25 for cultivation; 
8.40 for picking 1,680 pounds of seed cotton. 
$24.65 total, cost per pound, 4.11 cents. 

Planter C also called my attention to a planter 
who had secured during the season of 1904-5, 70 
bales from 37 acres, admitting at the same time 
that the cost to cultivate would be less owing to 
his land being in such a high state of cultivation. 

D 

Paid the following for 946 pounds of lint per 

acre: 





AN 


$12.00 for fertilizer; 
5.00 for cultivation (estimated); 
13.24 for picking 2,648 pounds of seed cotton. 





$30.24 total, cost per pound, 3.19 cents. 
E 


This planter believed in using an extra amount 
of fertilizer with this result: 
Paid the following for 1,500 pounds of lint per 
acre: 
$40.75 for fertilizer; 
4.50 for cultivation (estimated); 
21.00 for picking 4,200 pounds of seed cotton. 





$66.25 total, cost per pound, 4.42 cents. 
F 
Is a practical planter and dealer from whom I 
obtained the following: 
Paid the following for 571 pounds of lint per 
acre: 
$12.00 for. fertilizer; 
5.00 for cultivation; 
8.00 tor picking 1,600 pounds of seed cotton. 





$25.00 total, cost per pound, 4.38 cents. 
G 


These figures were obtained from a planter in a 
section devoted to raising cotton, some planters 
having from 300 to 500 acres under cultivation. A 
great deal of land, however, was leased to tenants 
and they were not allowed to use less than $6.00 
worth of fertilizer per acre, the average amount 
used costing $9.00 per acre, on which they pro- 
duced one bale. Labor is also plentiful: 

Paid the following for 500 pounds of lint per 
acre: 

$9.00 for fertilizer; 
4.00 for cultivation; 
5.60 for picking 1,400 pounds of seed cotton. 





$18.60 total, cost per pound, 3.72 cents. 


The above cost for picking is 40 cents per hun- 
dred pounds of seed cotton, and the figures are 
conservative as furnished by this planter. I believe 
that cotton can be raised in this section for three 
cents per pound. 

H 


The small planter who rents a farm pays the 
following for same in the same section as planter 
G: 

A one-horse farm includes 30 acres, 25 of which 
could be planted in cotton and the balance would 
produce corn and vegetables for family and stock; 
and, if a tenant, the land would cost $6.00 per acre 
for rent. 

Paid the following for 500 pounds of lint per 
acre: 

$7.20 for rent; 

9.00 for fertilizer: 

4.00 for cultivation; 

5.60 for picking 1,400 pounds of seed cotton. 


$25.80 total, cost per pound, 5.16 cents. 


If a farmer raises 25 bales of cotton, his profit, 
if he receives 10 cents per pound for same, would 


net him $24.20 per bale and for 25 bales, $605.00 
Allowing $50 for depreciation of stock and farm 
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ing implements, his ‘actual profit would be $555.00; 
and outside of flour and a few other necessaries, 
he has secured vegetables for his family and feed 
for his stock from the five acres which are included 
in the item of rent. At the same time, if his family 
consisted of himself, wife and several children, he 
would be under no expense for picking his cotton 
as they could easily do this and would add $140 to 
his profits. 
I 

Represents a very ordinary farmer (colored) who 
only cultivated his land three times, and obtained 
the following results: 

Paid the following for 180 pounds of lint per 
acre: 


$3.00 for fertilizer; 
4.00 for cultivation; 
2.51 for picking 502 pounds of seed cotton. 





$9.51 total, cost per pound, 5.28 cents. 


An old and practical planter in South Carolina 
worked his plantation under the following condi- 
tions: 

1. Divided his land into one-horse farms of 35 
acres, with ordinary house and sheds, on which no 
rent was charged. 

2. Share cropped the working of same on cot- 
ton and corn. 

3. Farmers (colored) planted approximately 22 
acres in cotton, 8 to 10 acres in corn, balance in 
produce. 

4. The planter furnished one mule and farming 
implements and one-half the fertilizer for the cot- 
ton land under cultivation. 

5. Cost to planter $10 per year for mule (aver- 
age life of same 15 years) and $5 for tools. 

6. Allowed $2 per acre for fertilizer, including 
cotton seed. 

7. Three hundred and sixty-six pounds of lint 
cotton was produced per acre. On a basis of share 
cropping, he secured 183 pounds of. lint without 
any cost to cultivate or for picking; he also owned 
his own gin. 

Paid the following for 183 pounds of lint per 
acre: 

$1.00 for fertilizer: 
.23 for farming implements; 
.46 for mule. 





$1.69 total, cost per pound, .0093 cents. 


The profit to this planter per acre based on 10 
cent cotton would be $16.47, or about 9 cents per 
pound. 

The tenant, while producing enough to supply 
his family and stock. would realize the following 
amount: 


183 pounds per acre, 22 acres = 4,025 pounds; 
4,025 pounds at 10 cents, $402.50 
22.00 for fertilizer. 








$380.50 net profit 


This whole plantation was rented out to negroes, 
and the details were looked after by the planter, 
who had an overseer to assist him, whom he paid 
a nominal wage with board. 

3y using an extra amount of fertilizer this 
planter said he could easily produce over one bale 
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per acre, and had produced as high as two bales 
on land he had highly cultivated. 
K . 

Bought 194 acres and paid $1,000 for same in 
1902, which was covered with timber. Since that 
time the timber has paid for the original cost of 
the land and the wood now being cut pays for 
clearing and preparing the land for cultivation, 
which includes tops and undergrowth. In 1904 he 
biought 20 acres into cultivation, planting same 
in corn and peas 

In 1905 he planted this land in cotton and pro- 
duced 500 pounds of lint per acre. 

Paid the following for 500 pounds of lint per 
acre: 


$4.00 for fertilizer; 
5.00 for cultivation; 
7.00 for picking 1,400 pounds of seed cotton. 


$16.00 total, cost per pound, 3.20 cents. 





This planter refused $4,000 for this land in its 
present condition with only 20 acres cleared for 
planting spring of 1906. 

L 

A mill farm of 20 acres which was planted in 
cotton produced 11 bales averaging 460 pounds 
each or 5,060 pounds of lint. This land was share 
cropped; the company paying for the fertilizer 
used, also one-half the expense for ginning and 
seed for planting, old bagging and hoops were 
used on which there was no expense; there was 
also secured 30 bushels of cotton seed to each 500 
pounds of cotton or practically 300 bushels. 


Cost to Company. 
$098.50 for fertilizing 20 acres; 
6.88 for ginning 5 1/2 bales of cotton; 
2.50 for seeds to plants. 


$107.88 total, cost per pound, 4.25 cents 


Realized for one-half the crop, or 2,530 pounds 
at 10 cents per pound, $253.00 and for 150 bushels 
of seed at 25 cents per bushel, $37.50. 


RECAPITULATION. 
Received for cotton and seeds ....$290.50 
Expense to company .............. 107.88 
RYORt 3... Leeeeeeeeees —————= $182.62 
. e 
Wee BOS GOI inverse sdewscaewes $9.13 


The farmer received as his profit $290.50 less 
$y.30 or net $281.20. 

About $5.00 per acre was spent for fertilizer as 
I did not know the value of same at that time, al- 
though advised by the farmer to buy more. Had 
we spent $8.00 per acre on this land I was assured 
we would have produced 500 pounds of lint per 
acre and I feel sure he was correct. 

For 500 pounds of lint per acre, one-half crop 
to company, or ten bales, we have the following 
result: 

Cost to Company. 
$160.00 for fertilizing 20 acres; 


12.50 for ginning 10 bales of cotton; 

2.50 for seed to plant 
$175.00 total, cost per pound, 3.50 cents. 
Realized for one-half the crop, or 5,000 pounds 





at 10 cents per pound, $500.00 and for 300 bushels 
of seed at 25 cents per bushel, $75.00. 


RECAPITULATION. 
Received for cotton-and seed .....$575.00 
Expense to company ............. 175.00 
NN Wii ee Dre at sale lien woe —— $400.00 
POE OG WONG: hsb cae canes ewan $20.00 


The farmer would receive as his profit $575.00 
less $15.00 or net $560.00 as his share. The farmer 
could easily do his own cultivating and picking 
the same as he did with the lesser amount, and at 
500 pounds per acre under the above conditions 
the profit to the company and farmer would net 
$960.00. 

All the above figures were obtained from plant- 
ers in states which are not considered cotton 
states, but further south in what is termed the 
“cotton belt” the land is more fertile and does not 
require the same amount of fertilizer; the cost of 
labor, however, may be somewhat higher. It 
should also be borne in mind that in the sections 
where staple cotton is grown the premium on this 
class of cotton would more than offset any excess 
in the cost to produce same; consequently the 
profit to the planter between the cost to raise and 
market his cotton would be greater than in the 
sections of the south where upland cotton of 
seven-eighths to one inch staple is grown. 

The intelligent planter of the south who follows 
all the details of his farm carefully makes a greater 
profit on 8-cent cotton than one who receives 10 
cents and is indifferent to the results that can be 
obtained by judicious management; and the actual 
conditions shown by the government reports indi- 
cate that such is the case, or there would be a 
greater amount raised from the millions of acres 
reported under cultivation, for the average yield 
from same is less than one-half bale per acre. 

An old and conservative southern planter makes 
the following comments: 

“The most thrifty farmers in this and adjoining 
counties never hold cotton if it is above eight 
cents in the fall; I never hold it myself if above 
cight cents. The loss in weight, risk of fire and 
interest often runs about two cents. I consider 
the loss at least one cent per pound from fall to 
spring to those who hold cotton during the winter. 
Eight cents per pound right from the field pays 
as high a profit as any other annual crop. I have 
found it much cheaper to make a bale of cotton 
per acre by home made fertilizer than by any of 
the so-called commercial fertilizers, and many good 
farmers make a bale to the acre; and two bales can 
easily be produced per acre in the sandy loams of 
this section, which is much cheaper than cultivat- 
ing four to six acres to produce the same amount. 
Indolence is one of the greatest sins the southern 
farmer has to contend with, especially that of the 
negro, whom he has to depend on in a large meas- 
ure for labor.” 

I might add, however, that while the fluctuation 
in the price of cotton is brought about in a great 
measure by the speculators, the tendency of those 
interested in raising cotton, either financially or 
otherwise, is always to give the impression that 
the crop is less than the conditions warrant, the 
idea being to hold the cotton at its maximum price 
with the expectation that the longer they can hold 
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it the better price they will receive. Other facts 
indicate this procedure, and it is becoming a fixed 
principle with the southern planter, and he also 
receives every encouragement from those finan- 
cially able to assist him to do this in case he ce- 
sires it. And, owing to the increased financial 
strength of the south, they will be more able from 
vear to year to dominate and strengthen their 
cotton interests along these lines. 

As the consumption of cotton increases, it will 
become imperative for the manufacturers to take 
steps to protect themselves and influence the plant- 
ing of more cotton. Otherwise it will create an 
unsettled condition in the industry which will be 
as antagonistic to same as the unsatisfactory con- 
dition which has been the result of the fluctuations 
in the price of cotton. In order for the industry 
to continue to have a healthy growth, and to care 
for the increased number of spindles which will be 
yearly brought into operation, it will become nec- 
essary for either an increased acreage to be 
planted in cotton or that more cotton be raised 
per acre t» meet these requirements and this can- 
not be accomplished except by a reasonable excess 
in the number of bales produced over what are con- 
sumed. Otherwise, there would be brought about 
in a series of years, the disturbance which hap- 
pened throughout the manufacturing world in the 
seasons of 1903-4, the disastrous resulfs of which 
have hardly as yet been entirely overcome. 


GINNING AND BALING, 


This matter was brought to your attention in my 
previous paper on Cotton Wastes and the facts 
obtained at that time demonstrated that if the tare 
per bale was 23 to 25 pounds, this item of cost re- 
sulted in a profit instead of an expense to the 
planter; the gain is necessarily greater on all 
grades above strict middling upland cotton the 
price of which we receive through the daily quota- 
tions from the New York cotton exchange; the 
above applies particularly to staple cottons owing 
to their greater value. 


COTTON SEEDS. 


I have not alluded to the value of this by-prod- 
uct in the raising of cotton to the planter; that it 
is a source of profit to him, however, will not be 
disputed and referring to it in my previous paper 
I merely stated the situation; that the products 
from the seed will increase in value is understood 
by those who realize its commercial advantage. 

It is not to be expected that it will reach the 
value of the staple, but same is enhanced yearly 
by the many uses which the meal and oil is used 
for; it is also being exported, which will not fail 
to increase its value. If a planter raises one bale 
per acre the cotton seeds from same will nearly, 
if not quite, pay for his fertilizer, and eliminating 
this expense it reduces his cost to produce same in 
like ratio, or adds to his profit after the sale of his 
cotton. The per cent. referred to in Cotton 
Wastes* is practically correct and needs no com- 
ment; these figures were based on ten-cent cotton, 
but at twelve cents the value per pound to the 
planter is approximately thirteen and one-half 
cents. 


* Transactions New England Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 


tion Vol. 70, p. 237. 
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The above figures create a wide margin between 
the cost of the raw cotton and the price which the 
planter has been trying to secure for his product. 


SUMMARY. 


The object of this paper is to bring before this 
association of cotton manufacturers the cost to 
produce their raw material as furnished me by 
the several planters whom I interviewed regarding 
the matter, and covers a large territory, including 
North and South Carolina. 

You will also note I have only given the actual 
cost to produce the cotton which includes all 
expense for fertilizing, cultivation and picking by 
the various planters; all of whom arrange to raise 
enough feed for their stock and produce for their 
family or hired help if they live on their premises, 
so as to eliminate the necessity of buying same and 
which they can produce more economically. 

Interest on mortgaged property or assumed in- 
terest on borrowed capital to operate a plantation 
will not be included, as this item of expense was 
unnecessary to those who furnished the informa- 
tion; fixed charges including taxes, wear and tear 
on farming implements, depreciation of stock and 
buildings are legitimate expenses, an estimate of 
same can readily be made, but the amount depends 
in a measure on the ability of the planter; same 
would be greater with some planters than others. 
This naturally applies to all lines of business 
whether it be in manufacturing or farming. 

We will assume for illustration the possibilities 
cf a one hundred acre farm, providing same is 
properly managed. The depreciation of such a 
property so far as the raising of its cotton crop 
is concerned would amount approximately to sixty 
dollars a year. 

It is not expected a farmer would plant the 
whole one hundred acres in cotton, but would 
divide same and raise enough corn and produce 
to feed his family and stock; this land should 
bear its proportionate expense in ratio to the num- 
ber o; acres planted in cotton. 

To determine the possible results we will allow 
three to one planted in cotton as being a fair pro- 
portion, and under these conditions the total de- 
preciation would amount to eighty dollars. The 
taxes on this land would approximate about fifteen 
dollars per acre; this, at ten dollars per thousand, 
would amount to fifteen dollars per year, and on 
buildings, stock and farming implements, if taxed 
for twelve hundred dollars, would make the total 
taxes twenty-seven dollars; the two items added 
together making one hundred and seven dollars. 
This seems a high estimate. 

The earning capacity of this one hundred acre 
farm by raising one bale per acre of five hundred 
pounds each, at a value of ten cents per pound, 
the average cost of which, as furnished by the 
several planters, is four and six one-hundredths 
cents; this does not include the cost of producing 
cotton by planter J. 


75 bales at 500 Ibs. each 37,500 lbs. at 10 


cents Bide sdde ere x Sta wilutecasdie-a/e a 


ee eee soves 3,750.00 
37,500 Ibs. at 4 6/100 cents per 

pound 5S Sh SpiBa 66's ela. iwi sal eg 
Depreciation and taxes 107.00 





$1,629.50 
$2,120.50 


Profit 
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The above would be a profit on the cotton and 
there would have been secured from the balance 
of the farm all the necessaries for family and 
stock. Another very important item, however, is 
the cotton seed; this at seven dollars and fifty 
cents per bale. added to the receipts for cotton, 
nets the following income: 
Profit on cotton oe ove, 90:50 
75 bales of cotton at $7.5 50 .... 562.50 

Pr = ett $2,683.00 

Inc ntal expenses, such as shoeing mules, re- 
pairi ng , wagons and general repairs would not add 

inder any circumstances more than one hundred 
dollars to the expense of operating a plantation 
of one hundred acres. 

It is not to be expected that all southern cotton 
planters earn the amount as set forth in the figures 
submitted, but that many are doing this will not 
be disputed. Has the whole cotton industry, 
therefore, to suffer on account of the indifferent 
planter who does not secure a good crop on ac- 
count of indolence? This is very aptly referred to 
in another part of this paper. 

The importance of the cotton staple is not real- 
ized by the average planter, neither does he know 
anything in regard to the magnitude of the indus- 
try which it has created; he is, however, iearning 
rapidly the value of eleven or twelve cent cotton 
and the profit which accrues to him when sold at 
this price 

From the general trend of the southern planter’s 
position and those whom he deals with, they seem 
determined to waive the just rights of the manu- 
facturer, and are exercising every effort to secure 
a high price for the staple; this is being done by 
thorough organization and faith in those who real- 
ize the advantage in regulating its supply so as 
to obtain the maximum price for the great staple 
“cotton.” 











COST, EQUIPMENT AND ESTIMATED EARNINGS 
COTTON PLANTATION OF I,000 ACRES. 


ON A 





1,000 acres of land at $40 . $40,000.00 
200 acres uncultivated; 800 
under cultivation; 700 in 
cotton; 100 in produce and 


feed. 
io houses and sheds ........ 3,000.00 
2) mules and harnesses ...... 3,000.00 
10 2 horse wagons .......... 400.00 
502 HOGS MIOWE once csscces 70.00 
1: cotton planters and fertil- 

izer distributers ......... 150.00 
to sulky cultivators .......... 180.00 
Brees, fakes, €tc. .....00.:... 50.00 
a ae 250.00 

—_—_—_——— $47,100.00 
COST TO PRODUCE COTTON. 

Overseer and assistant . $3,000.00 
Fertilizer $9 per acre ........ 6,300.00 
Cultivation $4 per acre .... 2,800.00 
Picking $7 per acre .. ..+« 4,900.00 


—_—_—_—— $17,000.00 


$64,100.00 
AMOUNT PRODUCED. 


700 acres, 1 bale per acre 
700 bales. 50o Ibs. each 


lI Ul 
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350,000 Ibs. at 10c. = ....$35,000.00 
Cotton seed at $7.50 per 
DRE FE sndenlEsccesa Thangs - eee 
——— 40,250.00 
RECAPITULATION. 
Received for cotton ......... $40,250.00 
Cost to: prodiice ........3....% 17,000.00 
PONE © Shs ett ees ——— $23,250.00 
$23,250.00 divided by $17,000.00 = 136 per cent 
over the expense to produce. 
$40,250.00 divided by $64,100.00 = 62.79 per cent 
on outlay. 
Cost per pound . Si 8ins a Seco aroravesmisles! oe “AR 
Depreciation and taxe rte rere ee 
Total cost, per pound .. 5.53 cents 


On a 1,000-acre plantation the fertiliser materials 
could be secured and the fertilizer made for one- 
half the expense of the cost of commercial fertil- 
izers, which would give the following result: 
COnt, CQUMPRIOME, C6 6c dus cdiinicndecs $47,100.00 


COST TO PRODUCE COTTON, 


Overseer and assistant . . $3,000.00 
Fertilizer $4.50 per acre ...... 3,150.00 
Cultivation $4.00 per acre .... 2,800.00 
Picking $7.00 per acre ........ 4,900.00 
’ ——— $13,850.00 


By owning gin and ginning and 

baling this cotton it would 

save 80 cents per bale ...... 560.00 
Net $13,290.00 
AMOUNT PRODUCED. 
700 acres, I bale per acre = 

700 bales, 500 lbs. each = 

350,000 Ibs. at 10 cents = $35,000.00 
Cectton seed at $7.50 per 












RECAPITULATION. 


Received for cotton ......... $40,250.00 
Net cost to produce ......... 13,290.00 

PO. Sis onto wae stu ‘—_-—— $26,960.00 
$26,960.00 divided by $13,290.00 = 203 per cent. 


_ ‘over the expense to produce. 
$40,250.00 divided by $60,390.00 = 66.65 per cent. 


on outlay. 
C000 er OOD ony saw bie eee 3.79 cents. 
Depreciation and taxes ............... .67 cents. 

Total cost, per pound 4.46 cents. 

SUMMARY. 
I,000-ACRE PLANTATION 

Cost to buy and equip 1,000 acres .......$47,100.00 
Cost to produce 350,000 pounds 17,000.00 


Profit on 10-cent cotton. including seeds 23,250.00 
Profit on 8-cent cotton, including seeds.. 16,260.00 
By making fertilizer add extra profit 3,150.00 


100,000-ACRE PLANTATION, 


Cost to buy and equip 100,000 acres 
Cost to produce 35,000,000 pounds 
Profit on t10-cent cotton, including 
seeds ; 2,325,000.00 
Profit on 8-cent cotton, including seeds 1,625,000.00 
By making fertilizer add extra profit 315,000.00 


.$4,710,000.00 
1,700,000.00 


COTTON PRICES AND WOOL PRICES. 
FRANK P. BENNETT, Jr., Boston, Mass. 


The factors which make the market price of any 
commodity are always interesting, for they deter- 
mine quite the most exciting games of chance that 
the world can know. The most stable of busi- 
nesses, the industries which are dependent upon 
the most careful attention to detail and the most 
scientific manipulation of component parts, are 
often the ones in which, in the end, wise judg- 
ment in a speculative crisis, the quick decision of 
a moment, can bring to full success or entirely 
undo all the careful work of a long period. It is 
so with your industry. There is no line of busi- 
ness in which a greater regard for accuracy is 
required. The cotton mill under competent man- 
agement is scientifically the most perfect mechan- 
ism that one can find. Its success depends upon 
the careful adjustment of a host of factors, good 
help, good raw material, a wise choice of fabrics 
and a wise supervision of the whole. Yet it is 
true that in the end the purchase of raw materials 
on the wrong kind of a market, or the sale of 
goods at similarly inauspicious occasions can turn 
to naught in the briefest possible space of time, 
all the elaborate calculations and painstaking care 
of years. It is for this reason that any study of 
the factors which go to make up the market for 
cotton and the market for cotton goods, is justi- 
fied. I invite vour attention for a few minutes to 
certain factors which may or may not underlie the 
market for cotton goods and the market for raw 
cotton at the present time. 

Those among you who keep in close touch with 
the market for raw cotton may remember the 
striking advertisement inserted in the newspapers 
the last part of last September by one of the most 
daring bull operators whom the cotton market has 
ever known. It specifically drew a parallel be- 
tween the situation in the market for wool and 
the situation in the market for cotton. If one were 
inclined to be suspicious he would even then have 
noticed that the operator in question did not actu- 
ally argue that because wool had acted in a certain 
way cotton was bound to do something that was 
similar, but the conclusion was unavoidable that 
he believed there was a lesson for the cotton user 
plainly written in the action of wool prices, that, 
in short, there was a hand writing on the wall. 
And this is the argument which he advanced: 
Wool had advanced 400 per cent. within two years 
and was still advancing, yet so little had this de- 
terred buyers of clothes (who in the end cf course 
pay for every advance in raw material cost), that 
our woolen manufacturers were still able to do 
business in competition with the manufacturers of 
Europe and their less expensive labor, and were 
even bidding against European manufacturers for 
wool in their own market. To this the advertise- 
ment added the fact that cotton was being well 
bid for by Europeans in our market. The con- 
clusion seemed to be that cotton must go up. 


A GREAT ADVANCE IN WOOL. 


Now all this appears more convincing as one 
studies it rather than less. It is absolutely true 
that few mills are users alike of cotton and wool 
The two businesses of cotton manufacturing and 
woolen and worsted manufacturing have become 
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quite distinct. The machinery for the work is dif- 
ferent, the ability to manage successfully either the 
financial or the mechanical end of a cotton mill is 
often quite different from the ability required for 
the same work in a woolen mill, and yet the condi- 
tions which surround each of these two industries 
are not really dissimilar. The market price of 
wool is made by exactly the same factors as the 
market price of everything under the sun—supply 
and demand. The price of cotton is made in the 
same way. Now there has been a tremendous ad- 
vance in the price of wool, an increase, so the 
advertiser said, equivalent to 400 per cent. Assum- 
ing that this has occurred without any great de- 
crease in the supply of wool and the conclusion is 
inevitable that this advance is due to a greatly in- 
creased use of wool, a use which has been so im- 
portunate, so insistent, so absolutely irresistible 
that it has driven prices up, up, up to this well nigh 
unprecedented figure. This irresistible demand is 
the graphic expression of an immensely increased 
use of woolen fabrics. 

If you admit the soundness of this argument, 
and it is very easy to do so for the fallacy in it is 
not readily discoverable, one is unavoidably driven 
to the conclusion that cotton, too, is entitled to sell 
on the best basis for years. A tremendous increase 
in the demand for woolen and worsted fabrics is 
bound to be accompanied by an almost if not more 
than equally increased use of cotton goods. The 
demand for clothes is the best barometer of com- 
mercial prosperity that we have, better even than 
the demand for steel and iron. The demand for 
those products measures business enterprise and 
speculative activity rather than prosperity. The 
demand for clothes varies directly as family purses 
are stout or slender, that is, according as pros- 
perity is real and general or mainly speculative, 
and when the family can afford to buy woolens, 
you and I know they can afford to and do buy cot- 
ton goods in even larger degree because they are 
cheaper. Why then, from the argument advertised 
by this bull operator, could not one draw a most 
astounding evidence of a need for cotton? 

The whole trouble with this sort of argument is 
discovered in a brief analysis of the present situa- 
tion in wool. I know you will pardon me for in- 
terpolating in this cotton manufacturer’s meeting 
such a study, because it has a very direct bearing 
on a recent attempt to bull the cotton market. It 
has an interest in and by itself, however, for it re- 
veals one of the most striking phenomena of 
modern commerce. In the face of the world’s con- 
stant enlargement in population, in spite of the 
consequently increased need of wool, the flocks of 
sheep in the world have been undergoing the 
greatest decrease that has ever been known. 


WOOL GROWING CENTRALIZED MUCH AS COTTON 


GROWING 

Perhaps most of you do not know, although your 
President and others of your members who com- 
bine worsted manufacturing with a cotton manu- 
facturing business do, that the wools of the world 
are tending to become like cotton, the product of 
only two or three countries. It seems to be one of 
the tendencies of civilization for countries to spe- 
cialize in those products for which they have par- 
ticular aptitude. Just as we have won for ourselves 
the business of raising for the whole globe three- 
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quarters of all the cotton it uses, we have suc- 
ceeded in establishing ourselves as growers of one- 
eleventh of all the world’s sheep. We do not be- 
gin, however, to supply our own needs for wool 
and are large purchasers in the markets of London, 
Liverpool and Melbourne. Last year alone, we 
imported 247 million pounds, or practically’as much 
as the 300 million we ourselves raised. In short, 
even the dependence of this country, which usually 
boasts that it is self sustaining in every way, is 
firmly established. We too ‘have to go to the 
strictly wool countries of the globe for raw mate- 
rial, 

And what are the strictly wool countries? The 
apparent answer is of course Australia, first of all, 
and then Argentina and the Cape of Good Hope 
region of South Africa and as a matter of fact, not 
less than forty per cent. of all the world’s wool 
does come from these three sections. Moreover, 
as time passes this percentage is almost certain to 
grow. People are almost certain to look for the 
major part of the wool of a few years hence to 
these same sections and it is hardly debatable that 
sooner or later the very condition which our Euro- 
pean friends cry out against in the cotton industry, 
the dependence of the whole manufacturing world 
on the weather conditions and the popular feeling 
and whims of a single great section, will be dupli- 
cated in woolen manufacturing. It is equally be- 
yond dispute that the recent high prices for wool, 
so high indeed that already certain smaller mills 
have been caught in a maelstrom of business dis- 
aster and failure, have been due to the very phe- 
nomenon which causes high prices for cotton, a se- 
riously diminished crop of the raw material in the 
sections which grow for the world. 

It was in 1901, soon after I had finished a term of 
apprenticeship in the sorting room of one of the 
world’s biggest woolen mills, that wool sunk to the 
lowest figure it has touched since the Dingley tariff 
was enacted. Fine medium territory wool, the 
basic wool chosen by every one as the measure of 
the market, was down to 38 cents per clean pound 
as against 42 cents, the lowest figure previously 
reached since 1897, and as against the price of 60 
cents reached in the boom which culminated in 
1899. Of course it was not expected that this low 
figure would be long continued. The wool market 
and cotton market are constitutionally erratic. 
They are hardly in good health if the slough of 
despond is not followed almost abruptly by the 
mount of prosperity. So when wool began once 
more to rise, and by the close of 1902 was at 48 
cents, or ten cents per pound higher, no one felt 
that anything out of the ordinary had occurred. 
But when the market kept on rising, and seemed 
to forget its duty to be erratic, or at least was 
erratic, all one way and that toward higher prices, 
until in the summer of last year this same fine 
medium which in 1901 had sold at 38 cents per 
clean pound was moving freely from dealer to 
manufacturers’ buyers at 70 cents to 72 cents, with 
some of the best judges willing to take on long 
lines at that figure, it was realized by every one 
interested in wool, whether they were keen observ- 
ers or not, that there were underlying conditions 
at work on the wool market, which only a few had 
discovered and of which only the cleverest had 
been able to take advantage. It was at this stage 
that a hint from a well-posted quarter led me to 





Washington, D. C., in search for the underlying 
conditions. 


AN INVESTIGATION AT WASHINGTON. 


I shall not take your time to tell the many inter- 
esting features of this search. All of the wealth 
of statistical matter which the government has ac- 
cumulated in the painstaking way which character- 
izes its work of the last few years was placed at 
my disposal. I was allowed to roam through 
works to be found almost nowhere else in the 
world. Many were in foreign languages, but the 
same courtesy which had granted me entrance was 
extended to a kindly oversight of attempts at trans- 
lation of manuscripts not readily intelligible to one 
whose French and German are learned in the 
schools. And the result of my work was a sur- 
ptise even to myself. I had known that Australia 
had suffered a serious diminution in its flocks from 
drought and other causes, and that in New Zealand, 
the cross bred section of Australasia, canning 
factories had helped natural causes to decimate the 
flocks. But the extent to which this same diminu- 
tion had spread over the whole world was honestly 
astounding. Let those of you who make statistical 
studies of cotton imagine for a minute what would 
have happened if the cotton crop of this country 
in 1905, instead of having consistently advanced 
ever since 1895, had actually decreased to one- 
seventh less than it was in 1895, suppose there had 
been no great crop meantime like that of 1904 to 
relieve the situation, and suppose that this de- 
crease in this country had been accompanied by a 
like or greater decrease in Egypt and India and all 
other cotton sections of the entire globe. It is too 
horrible to imagine. And yet that is exactly what 
has been happening in wool, for the decrease of 
some forty-five million sheep which has occurred 
in Australia in the last decade has been matched 
by a decrease in every single continent, in North 
America of about five millions despite a friendly 
tariff, in South America of at least three millions, 
in Europe of no less than a dozen millions, in 
Asia of about three millions, and in Africa of over 
four millions. And nature’s corrective influences 
have hardly as yet got in much effective work, in 
spite of the needs of new mills without number 
and the great increase in consuming power which 
is occurring throughout the globe. 

May T insert here some tables bearing out my 
conclusions given above? The only explanations 
necessary to accompany them are that in each case 
the sheep of China are not included, no figures 
being available, and that Asiatic Russia has been 
counted with Europe instead of with Asia, for the 
reason that the figures could not well be obtained 
in any other shape: 


World’s Flock of Sheep in 1895. 


North America, 51,223,083 
South America, ia 102,847,134 
Europe (including Asiatic Russia), 198,184,214 


Asia (except China and Asiatic Russia), 21,951,752 
Africa, 31,890,052 


Australia, 120,770,000 





526,867,135 
World’s Flock at Last Clipping Time. 


North America, 


49,799.999 
South America, 


99.998,513 
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Europe, 
A sia, 
\frica, 
Australia, 


186,871,991 
19,043,711 
27,452,722 


74,800,000 


455,046,936 

The decrease for the world herewith revealed is 
almost 72 millions or about one-seventh of the 
whole clip of the world of 1895. This decrease is 
nowhere near accounted for if one watches only 
the principal wool countries. It would never do 
to base a world boom in wool, such as now exists, 
on anything less than a summary of a world situa- 
tion. And what do we find? That the decrease in 
the number of sheep in countries rarely regarded 
as wool sections is no less than 25 million head as 
against 54 million in the chief wool countries and 
that the decrease of the world is barely kept from 
being 79 millions instead of the 72 millions it is, 
by some unexpected increases turning up like, for 
instance, that of a few millions in Algeria. 

I would like to go on with a running account of 
some of the information I brought to light, but the 
unrestrained way in which I have already used 
your time leads me instead to insert here a table 
showing some of the striking decreases in sheep in 
various countries 


SHEEP IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 
Australia (including New Zealand and Tasmania). 


49,773,584 
78,062,426 
124,991 ,920 
92,358.824 
73,652,026 
74,880,000 
16,706, 106 
12,039,992 
11,818,829 
6.619,992 
1,437,258 
6,723,952 
8,958,537 
20,659.660 
17,751.090 
21.277,582 
eee 17,954,230 
1860, Germany 28,016,800 
Ee, énwas wen atawge wivvesecces Ieee 
1807, i ahaa Bate = 10,866,800 
TOD, 6c 6 0s Weise cscein 9,692,500 
1874, Great Britian, 30,313,041 
TOOL, woeess heneesee a Mae Het 20,377,200 
PONS coin cke ceca ees pine aU Speke ieers 25,207,178 
1874, Ireland, 4.437.613 
1904, 3,827,884 
1877, 51,822,238 
14,465,454 
49,224,000 
3.754,665 
2,295,900 
16,4609, 303 
13,359,473 
1,417,524 
998,819 
74,379, 562 
80,000,000 
78,000,000 


14,447,714 
18,608,717 


1871, 
1881, 
1801, 
Igol, 
1903, 
1904, 
1891, Cape Colony, 

1808, 

BRR, Crinaetacnaeeans ee 
1890, Orange River Colony, 
1903, 
1900, 
1903, 
1#o2, 
1903, 
1808, 
1903, 


Algeria, 
India, * 


France, 


Russia in Europe, 
i888, 
1903, 
1888, 
1903, 
1895, 
1903, 
1891, 
1900, 
18905, 
SEE -wokacsmedee es 
1904 (estimated), 
1897, Uraguay, 
1900, 


Russian Poland, 
Spain, 
Norway, 


Argentina, 


110g 


19oI, 
18go, 
1goo, 
1905, 


17,624,548 
44,330,072 
41,883,005 
nace ak Sorgen ccceseves @0289B00 
I do not need to draw a lesson from the above 
figures, although a number of conclusions are pos- 
sible. One is surprised to learn for example, that 
Russia with almost fifty-two million sheep in 
Europe and over twenty million sheep in Asia, is 
almost as much of a producer of wool as Australia, 
always acknowledged as the premier wool country. 
Of merino wool alone, Russia grows about 100 
million pounds and of carpet wool far more, And 
vet Russian merino does not appear in our mar- 
kets or any other of the world’s wool markets to 
compete with the product of the Cape or Port 
Philip or Ohio and of Russia’s great quantities of 
carpet wools the exports are continuously declin- 
ing, the annual average of 70,164,000 pounds in the 
period about 1881 having sunk to less than 24 
million pounds in 1901. The tale would be worth 
telling how Russia has been regenerated under the 
great Witte, how by careful arrangement of tariffs 
end bounties a great manufacturing Russia has 
been built up until far from being able or desiring 
to deluge the rest of the world with its wool Russia 
yields its supply even of carpet wool more and 
more grudgingly and is actually a purchaser of fine 
wools in other markets. Equally interesting 
stories could be told how in all countries as civili- 
zation progresses the pastoral life is abandoned. 
Cereals are grown where sheep used to graze. The 
ploughshare drives the ‘herds before it—and they 
never return. It has been so in Russia, in the Ar- 
gentine, in the Cape. It was so in Texas and the 
great cotton crop there is the result. It is so all 
over the country. 

But these are not matters I set out to prove. 
My purpose was to show how absolutely impossi- 
ble it was to reason by analogy from the present 
extraordinary high price of wool, that cotton was 
clearly bound for a higher figure or was pretty 
sure to stay as if pegged in the vicinity of its pres- 
ent price. There can really be no relation be- 
tween cotton and wool. They are grown under 
different conditions, they are subjected to different 
manufacturing processes, they are sold under dif- 
ferent market influences. The only influence which 
acts upon them both is national prosperity or dis- 
tress. 

It is fair to figure, however, just as the cotton 
bull operator did whose advertisement suggested 
this study, that if a great demand exists for wool- 
ens an equally great demand is sure to exist for 
cotton fabrics. When people can afford to in- 
crease their purchases of woolens in large degree 
they can afford to and I am convinced do increase 
their purchases of cotton fabrics in even greater 
degree. So it was altogether plausible to argue 
as the operator did that a great increased use of 
cotton fabrics was occurring, and that this was 
bound to create a demand for cotton that would 
carry its price to unusual heights. The flaw in his 
reasoning, a fatal flaw too, was that the greatly in- 
creased price of wool was not due to demand. As 
a matter of fact, the figures we have already read 
show that the increase of price was far more 
directly due to a remarkable decrease in the 
world’s flocks of sheep and therefore in its cl 
wool. 
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The next paper was by C. A. Green, on 
“Wider Markets for American Goods.” 

A gratifying feature of the Wednesday 
afternoon session was the address by Henry 
P. Greg, of Manchester, England, who ex- 
pressed the thanks of the Commission for 
the many courtesies extended them. 

At the Thursday morning session the fol- 
lowing new members were elected: 


For Active Membership: Joshua D. Armitage, 
Lawrence, Mass.; Wallace L. Ball, Columbia, S. 
C.; Joseph W. Ballard, Griswoldville, Mass.; Har- 
old C. Barnefield, Pawtucket, R. I.; William M. 
Batt, Fall River, Mass.; John H. Binns, Methuen, 
Mass.; John B. Bird, Wilmington, Del.; Robert 
Bishop, South Boston, Mass.; Edward R. 
Blanchard, Providence, R. I.; Robert Blood, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; J. B. Bolton, New York Mills, N. Y.; 
William V. Boyd, Cornwall, Ont.; Norman E. 
Borden, Lowell, Mass.; Stewart F. Carter, Suffern, 
N. Y.; Arnold B. Chace, Albion, R. I.: W. C. 
Cobb, Ware Shoals, S. C.; William A. Congdon, 
New Bedford, Mass.; Robert A. Copeland, Perry, 
New York; Thomas D. Covel, Fall River, Mass.; 
Frederick E. Cunneen, Fall River, Mass.; George 
Delano, Fall River, Mass.; Henry B. Deming, 
Providence, R. I.; Charles S. Doggett, Clemson 
College, S. C.; Benjamin Forster, Middletown, 
Conn.; John W. Foster. Lowell, Mass.; Arnold C. 
Gardner, New Bedford, Mass.; J. Whidden Gra- 
ham, Milltown, New Brunswick; William K. Greer, 
North Adams, Mass.; Frank G. Gustafson, Mid- 
dletown, Conn.; Alton L. R. Hambly, Quidnick, 
R. I.; Charles Hayes, Jr., Utica, N. Y.; William P. 
Heineken, Union, S. C.; W. H. Jillson, Westfield, 
Mass.; Nelson D. Keables; Lowell, Mass.; Hart- 
ley L. Lord, Chicopee Falls, Mass.; W. H. Mac- 
Donald, Milltown, New Brunswick; Fred B. Man- 
ley, Adamsdale, Mass.; Edward J. McCaughey, 
Pawtucket, R. I.; Robert P. McEwen, New Bed- 
ford, Mass.; William F. Morgan, Fitchburg, Mass.; 
William A. Nichols, Fall River, Mass.; Louis At- 
well Olney, Lowell, Mass.; Calvin D. Paige, South- 
bridge, Mass.; William E. Peck, Baltic, Conn.; H. 
M. Peirce, East Greenwich, R. I.; Aaron C. Phelps, 
Spray, N. C.; Robert Place, Providence, R. L.; 
Frank Porter, Jr., Danielson, Conn.; Frederick J 
Quinn, Fiskdale, Mass.; William H. Rennie, War- 
ren, R. I.; George W. Robertson, Danville, Va.; 
Israel P. Rounds, Pawtucket, R. I; Frank A. 
Sayles, Pawtucket, R. I.; John Skinner, Easthamp- 
ton, Mass.; Archer J. Smith, Waterbury, Conn.; 
Rufus A. Soule, Jr.,. New Bedford, Mass.; Frederic 
Taber, New Bedford, Mass.; Frank S. Tucker, 
East Newark, N. J.; Fred Unger, Middletown, 
Conn.; Joseph Wasserman, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Clarence Whitman, New York City; Rex G. With- 
erbee, Utica, N. Y.; William P. Wood, Pawtucket, 
R. I.; Marcus J. Woodrow, Woonsocket, R. L; 
George W. Wright, Fall River, Mass. 

For Associate Membership: Charles A. Bowen, 
New Bedford, Mass.; E. T. Fowler, Westfield, 
Mass.; Harry S. Greene, Woonocket, R. I.; Henry 
S. Greene, Woonocket, R. I.; Russell Grinnell, 
Providence, R. I.; Joseph B. Jamieson, Boston, 
Mass.: Hugh Nelson, New York City; James M. 
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Prendergast, Boston, 
Whitinsville, Mass.; 


Mass.; Elwin H 


Re oney, 
Frederick P. Shaw, 


Lowell, 


Mass.; Jacob Stephans, Pawtucket, R. I. 
The papers read at the last session on 
Thursday morning were as follows: 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES APPLIED TO TEXTILE 
NUMBERING. 


GEORGE MOORES, F. S8.8.. 2% Victoria St., London, 8 
W. England. 

When I received an invitation from your Presi- 
dent, Mr. MacColl, to read a paper before this 
meeting, I had no hesitation in complying, for I 
deemed the invitation an honor and I felt it would 
be a privilege to speak to you on the question; 
moreover, it is of the greatest importance in deal- 
ing with this subject of the Metric System, that the 
two great English speaking communities, enjoying 
as we do a common language, common literature, 
common customs, common institutions, common 
weights and measures and a common freedom. 
should act together, and in order to do so we must 
have an interchange of views whenever an oppor- 
tunity presents itself, as it does on such an occasion 
as this. 

Seeing that I have made a somewhat extensive 
study of the subject of weighing and measuring; 
that I am here as the secretary of an association of 
users of British weights and measures; and that I 
have been directly and indirectly connected with 
textile interests for many years, I propose to 
divide the short time at my disposal by first draw- 
ing attention to the leading principles of the metric 
system, then explaining the policy and work of our 
Association in regard to that system, and conclud- 
ing with a few observations as to what should be 
the policy of the industry you represent. 


METRIC SYSTEM. 


It has been well said by many writers during the 
last three centuries and by none better than by 
John Quincy Adams, an American secretary of 
state in the last century, that there is no undertak- 
ing so difficult of accomplishment as the reform of 
weights and measures. It is a reform which affects 
every man, woman and child in the state. In view 
of the far-reaching effects of any change in that 
direction, it is of the utmost importance that every- 
one should clearly understand any suggested pro- 
posals for bringing about a change. Let us there- 
fore begin by defining what we understand by the 
term “metric system.” <A just definition of the 
principles of that system would be “A system of 
weights and measures based on a single measure of 
length.” The only application of this principle at 
the present time is a system in which the base 
measure of length is fixed by the length of a piece 
of metal 39.37 inches long, and to which has been 
given the name of “Metre.” Longer lengths than 
the metre are obtained by multiples of 10 of that 
length and shorter lengths by division of that 
length by 10. Measures of volume or capacity are 
obtained by taking a cube whose side is a certain 
linear measure and making that cube the volume 
unit, again obtaining larger and smaller denomina- 
tions by decimal multiples and sub-multiples. The 
unit of weight is taken as the weight of a fixed 
volume of water at a certain temperature, and this 
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again is operated decimally to provide the major 
and minor measures of weight. The whole system 
of length, volume and weight, is thus based on “a 
single measure of length,” in this case the metre, 
by a process in which the respective values are co- 
related. 

We may now ask, is there anything in this sys- 
tem especially to recommend it, and if so, what? 
What grounds have the prometerists for asking our 
respective governments to compel everyone else to 
use it? 

It will be seen from the description just given of 
the system, that there are two main principles ob- 
served—(a) co-relation, (b) decimalization. It is 
often claimed that the principle of co-relation was 
invented and first applied by certain mathema- 
ticians in the eighteenth century, but that principle 
existed in British weights and measures 500 years 
earlier. By an act of Parliament, whose members 
were misled by a few clamorous individuals who 
had interests of their own to serve, that principle 
of co-relation was departed from in Britain, but 
there are various methods by which it could, if re- 
quired, be re-introduced with slight trouble and 
with very little, if any, cost, while to re-introduce 
that principle with the metre as the base is a prac- 
tical impossibility. The second principle, decimal- 
ization, was unknown prior to a comparatively re- 
cent period of the world’s history. Its value lies 
solely in its harmonizing with our arithmetical no- 
tation. 

Co-relation has undoubted advantages for some 
businesses, of which chemistry may be cited as a 
leading instance. Its value lies in the fact that each 
weight has a corresponding volume and vice versa, 
though this is only strictly true when the medium 
of co-relation is pure water at its greatest density. 
In all other cases, recourse has to be had to the 
tables of comparative densities to get the exact 
weight required. Owing, however, to its being 
very rarely necessary to obtain minute exactness in 
things weighed and measured, the field of useful- 
ness of this co-relation is considerably widened by 
the readiness with which approximate values are 
obtained. The principle has no value whatever to 
textile spinners and manufacturers, as such. 

Decimalization appeals to a very much wider 
field than co-relation, and probably 99 persons out 
of every 100 who profess to be in favor of the met 
ric system, think of it only as a decimal system 
With the conventional form of computation where 
by whole numbers are separated from fractional 
parts by what is termed a decimal point, there is 
not much cause to grumble. It is a ready form of 
computation and regularly used in practically all 
businesses. While this principle has much to rec 
ommend it, it must not be overlooked, that, as ap 
plied to the metric system, its users are tied to that 
form of computation, and their field of arithmetical 
knowledge and efficiency is thus limited. It is well 
known by you, that as textile calculations are now 
made, decimals are already used if, and when re 
quired, while we also have the advantage and the 
opportunity of using the binary and other scales 
when such suits our purpose better, as is often the 
case. 

We see then that the metric system in its first 
principle (co-relation) has nothing to recommend 
it to textile manufacturers, while in its second 
principle (decimalization, and that form of compu- 
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tation only), it would actually tend to restrict our 
arithmetical operations. 

Who use the system? Scientists, analysts, chemists 
and teachers of the theory of science—scarcely any- 
one else. For them co-relation has a distinct valu: 
Figures representing volumes of water also repre- 
sent their corresponding volumetric weights, and 
this merit is further enhanced owing to water also 
being made the unit of specific gravities, thermal, 
etc., values. Decimalization too is to them a ne- 
cessity. It enables them with comparative readi- 
ness to express the size of a molecule or the di- 
mensions of a planet; to state the contents of a 
small phial or of a reservoir, in terms of their 
measuring unit. 

Are scientists justified in agitating for Parliamen 
tary powers to enforce a system which they find 
suited to their purpose or to manufacturers and 
others? We must recognize, and scientists also 
must recognize, that an ideal system of weights and 
measures must be a system suitable alike for 
science, manufacture and trade. The metric sys 
tem does not comply with these requirements 
While it is suitable for pure science, it is not suit- 
able either for manufacturing or for trade. Whe: 
ever the scientific man has introduced the metric 
system, he has thereby promoted confusion rather 
than conformity. Scientists both at home and 
abroad use the system because it is suited to their 
requirements and because they doubtless find it an 
advantage to be able to understand each other's 
calculations. Their knowledge and their specula 
tions are international and common sense demands 
that the vehicles they use for intercommunication 
should likewise be international. But in no coun- 
try can the manufacturer use that system to better 
advantage than his old system (in many cases it 
has proved much inferior) and in no country will 
the trader use it except when he is compelled to 
do so by law. The disability which the manutac- 
turer and trader find in the system is not inherent 
to the principles of the system, but to the unit— 
the metre—on which the system is based. As 
based on that unit, the much lauded metric system 
has been wrong and rotten from the beginning. 
Supposed to be a natural constant, it has proved to 
be nothing of the kind. It was invented by a few 
mathematicians whose eminence in that. profession 
was only equaled by their personal vainglory to 
produce something new. They laid it down as a 
sine qua non that whatever length was adopted it 
must be unlike any other measure of length in the 
world. These gentlemen arrogated to themselves 
a position by which they, who knew nothing of 
manufacturing, were to dictate what measuring 
tools makers were to use, and being totally uncon- 
nected with trade was their qualification for advis- 
ing those in it. The metre was objected to by 
Watt, the celebrated engineer, when it was first in 
troduced in France in 1793; it was again opposed by 
Whitworth when it was reintroduced, after a lapse 
of many years, in 1840: the Engineering Standards 
Committee of England are today working on the 
inch in preference to the metre; the London Uni 
versity after making the millimetre scale compul- 
sory for several years for the drawings executed by 
its examinees has reverted to the inch; the English 
government, just come into power, has instructed 
its consuls to use only British terms in describing 
weights and values in their reports; the American 
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Society of Mechanical Engineers only last December 
accepted a report recommending all screw gauges 
to be based on the inch. Such eminent firms as 
Sellers of Philadelphia and Brown, Sharpe & Co., 
of Providence, firms who have had much experi- 
ence with both inch and metre measures, declare 
for the former, while the English firm of Willans 
and Robinson, much quoted by prometerists both 
in America and England as a metric firm, have just 
decided after years of experiment and practice to 
adopt the inch in any new work they undertake. 
As regards the adaptability of the metric units for 
general trade, its unit of weight is too large, as-is 
also its unit of capacity, for convenient use. It has 
for instance almost entirely gone out of popular 
use in the wine trade of Europe. 

The system has not been adopted in any country 
by choice of the people. It has always been en- 
forced by bureaucratic governments who have over- 
ridden the people’s will. It is legal in all English- 
speaking countries, but in those countries freedom 
reigns, their governments are of the people, by the 
people, for the people. Those people do not 
choose to adopt the metric system, and present 
day bureaucrats are usurping their powers and 
straining their privileges in seeking power to com- 
pel them. They have neither right, reason nor 
constitutional authority for their action. 

Inasmuch, therefore, that no country in the world 
has adopted, nor is it feasible to adopt, the metric 
system for the purposes of manufacturing and 
trade, it is an imperfect system, and instead of 
manufacturers and traders being compelled to use 
it, there are much stronger reasons for compelling 
scientists to give it up. 


BRITISH WEIGHTS AND MEASURES ASSOCIATION. 


It is 


This association was formed in July, 1904. 
governed by a committee of control, at present 
consisting of twenty-two members, leading manu- 
facturers or representatives of trading associations, 
of whom two are American and two Canadian. Its 
objects are the defence, standardizing and simplify- 


ing of British weights and measures. These ob- 
jects can only be brought about by a gradual and 
necessarily slow process. For the time being the 
work of the association is confined to a policy of 
“Opposition to the metric system and of investi- 
gating and collecting data to be eventually consid- 
ered by a convention of English-speaking peoples.” 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY. 

In a paper read at the International Congress of 
Cotton Spinners held in Manchester, England, last 
year, the author, Mr. Byrom, a Lancashire spin- 
ner, said, “I take it we all agree that a uniform 
system of numbering yarns is desirable from an in- 
ternational point of view.” All who have studied 
the question in its various phases will agree with 
him. Of the advantages to be gained by the adop- 
tion of such a system there can be little doubt. 

Now let us first see what is the present practice 
in numbering yarns, and then consider how best to 
bring about a universal system and so reap the ad- 
vantages which we expect to follow its adoption. 
The number, or count, of yarn at present varies 
with the material. In cotton it is 840 yards to the 
pound; in worsted, 560 yards to the pound; in linen, 
300 yards to the pound; and in silk, 1,000 yards to 
the dram. While those bases may be taken as gen- 
erally applicable to those four trades, 
variations in others 


there are 
The cotton count is not only 
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universal in English speaking countries, but is in 
international use. The linen count also is practi- 
cally universal. In an excellent book just pub- 
lished dealing with textile calculations, the author 
wisely points out how much easier it is to formu- 
late a more uniform method of numbering than it 
is to establish one, for the difficulties of the prob- 
lem increase with the study of the subject. The 
various systems, being the growth of ages, have 
woven around them many factors of established in- 
terests and customs. For example, reels and yarn 
testing apparatus are made to standard sizes and 
adapted to suit the different denominations. Again, 
manufacturers and employes have, after much de- 
liberation, fixed prices to be paid for the produc- 
tion of specified counts combined with other fac- 
tors, and any radical change from the present sys- 
tem of “counting” would involve a reconsideration 
by employers and their department managers, with 
the employes and their leaders throughout each re 
spective country, with a considerable dislocation of 
trade. A change can only be brought about grad- 
ually by a process of evolution. 

I refrain from troubling you with any proposals 
which have been made to base the counts on the 
metric system as that system is founded on a 
measure fundamentally impossible for textile manu- 
facturers. A body styling itself the ‘Permanent 
International Committee for unifying the number- 
ing of yarns” has during the last thirty years pro- 
moted five conferences in Europe. At each suc- 
cessive conference the work of its predecessor has 
been undone and still another new proposal recom- 
mended. In the meantime, no one, save pro- 
meterists, has taken the slightest notice of their 
recommendations, and there are signs that its mem- 
bers saw at the last congress, that of 1900, the fu- 
tility of their action, for it is on record that, in 
their opinion, “the entire reform will practically de- 
pend upon the fact, whether the opposition of 
England to the introduction of the metric-decimal 
system of numbering yarns can be overcome.” 

While it may be inferred from this expression of 
opinion that a reform will practically depend upon 
England (I assume this to include America as an 
English speaking country) it pays us a compliment, 
but, at the same time, puts upon us a responsibility. 
If we are agreed, as I believe we are, that uni- 
formity of numbering yarns is desirable, it puts the 
onus upon us to lead the way. As to by whom this 
should be done, how it should be done, and when it 
should be done, there will be no difference of 
opinion amongst us. It is certain that textile spin- 
ners and manufacturers are the best judges of suit- 
able units for their trade. They will strongly re- 
sent, and rightly so, any bureaucratic dictation as 
to what they must use and what they must not use, 
as impudent and unwarranted interference: they 
will assert their freedom by proving themselves 
worthy of it in becoming the authors of their own 
salvation and they will show their wisdom by the 
expedition with which they apply themselves to 
their task. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE APPLIED TO FACTORY 
CONSTRUCTION. 


ROBERT A. CUMMINGS, Member Am, Soc. C. E, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
The rather startling development of reinforced 
concrete as a building material has suggested the 
presenting of the subject in general review rather 
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than along strictly technical lines. The statements 
herein made have been partly obtained from re 
liable authorities for your consideration in case you 
are contemplating its use. 

Reinforced concrete is sometimes spoken of as 
armored concrete, ferro-concrete or steel concrete. 
It is a structural building material, in which metal 
is embedded in concrete, to resist tensile stresses. 
The distribution of the metal depends upon a cor- 
rect analysis of the stresses in the structure due to 
its own and applied loads, and upon which opinions 
differ. But a comprehensive investigation is now 
being conducted by the United States to determine 
certain constants and general conditions governing 
conservative designs. At present there are sev- 
eral methods employed which can be identified by 
the use of some peculiar shape of the steel rein- 
forcement or a peculiar distribution of the ordi- 
nary shapes and sizes of steel found in the open 
market. 

The use of reinforced concrete is of compara- 
tively recent date and its history is coincident with 
that of Portland cement. There was an exhibit at 
the Paris Exposition of 1855 and the French engi- 
neer, M. Coignet, proposed certain applications in 
1861. But M. Monier, in 1867, appears to be the 
first to employ reinforced concrete on a practical 
scale, and at the Antwerp Exposition of 1879, 
Monier had an exhibit which led to further experi- 
ments in other European countries. Following 
this period, Cottencin and Henibique in Europe, 
and Hyatt in the United States, were the first to 
use reinforced concrete for beams and other struc- 
tural purposes. The experiments of Kirkaldy of 
London on Hyatt’s reinforcement in the effort to 
analyze the value of his variable disposition of 
metal constitutes an interesting phase in the light 
of the present state of the art. 

Possibly these experiments led Ransome on the 
Pacific coast and Goodrich in the East to further 
efforts and applications, the records of which are 
too recent to need repetition. However, the gen- 
eral employment of reinforced concrete has been 
regulated by the Portland cement industry, which 
during the 80’s was a struggling infant in the 
United States, when we imported nearly all our 
Portland cement. Now we are exporting, having 
produced last year over 1,000,000 barrels more than 
consumed, the home production growing from 
about 100,000 barrels in 1880 to 36,000,000 barrels 
last year. Coincident with this remarkable devel- 
opment of the Portland cement industry has come 
the general employment of reinforced concrete, 
and American engineers have been quick to grasp 
the opportunity of its numerous advantages. While 
it is true that for a few years doubts of its relia- 
bility were expressed by the more conservative en- 
gineers, it is now known that they were mostly 
unfounded. So that in reinforced concrete, we find 
a structural material meeting our requirements for 
inexpensive construction and equal in strength and 
permanency to the customary steel and masonry 
work. 

The building codes of most of the large cities 
recognize its merits and publish certain regulations 
for its proper use, while in most of these codes full 
advantage is not permitted to be taken of its struc 
tural value. It can hardly be expected that the 
public will be allowed to indiscriminately use 


a 
comparatively new material. 


ANALYTICAL. 
Among the desirable requisites of a structural 
material for mill buildings may be said to be the 


following, all of which are possessed by reinforced 
concrete. 


= 


Fire resisting qualities. 

Durability. 

Strength, 

Resistance to vibrations. 
Atmospheric influences. 

Erection. 

Economy. 

1. Fire Resisting Qualities: Reinforced con- 
crete is not combustible. No sparks or lighted 
brands of burning timber can be carried to adjoin- 
ing property, and there is no distortion of the 
structural members in a fire as with unprotected 
steel. 

Portland cement, which is the bonding material 
of the aggregates in concrete, is a very low con- 
ductor of heat and possesses great resistance to 
high temperature. It imparts this quality to the 
concrete of which it forms a part. Even when ex- 
posed to an interior fire for several hours, Port- 
land cement concrete will continue to perform its 
duty satisfactorily. When the water in the chem- 
ical combination is driven off by heat, the con- 
crete is yet a poorer conductor than ever, so that 
the rate of heat penetration is much reduced. 

The embedded metal will tend to prevent the 
cracking of the concrete due to excessive heat, but, 
if a crack appears, the structure will not have lost 
its strength so long as the metal remains. This 
low conductivity is also useful in case of a local- 
ized fire, as it permits the adjoining rooms and 
floors of a building to be occupied at once, and 
repairs are not needed beyond some plastering to 
projecting corners. 

The coefficient of heat expansion of steel and 
concrete is the same, which fact is of great struc- 
tural importance, as no internal stresses are thus 
set up from the use of different materials. 

The Bureau of buildings for borough of Man- 
hattan, New York, require exceedingly severe fire, 
water and load tests on all reinforced concrete de- 
signs, before permitting their adoption in that city. 
Numerous tests have been made there, all of which 


have proven the great fire resisting quality of con- 
crete, 
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2. Durability: It is well known that Portland 
cement concrete continues to increase in strength 
for years after it is made, so that it becomes at 
once a permanent building material and the cost 
of maintenance is practically nothing. 

The embedded metal is protected against rust 
when covered by cement. Speaking chemically, 
Portland cement is alkaline and it will, therefore, 
neutralize the attack of acids and act as a perma- 
nent medium for the preservation of the metal re- 
inforcement. When the concrete is porous this 
may be accomplished by coating the metal with 
cement before placing in the work; but concrete, 
when carefully made, is impermeable. 

Portland cement has a chemical affinity for iron, 
so that a chemical action takes place, forming a 
silicate of iron on the embedded reinforcement 
This silicate is a protection against oxidization and 
removes any slight rust that may be present. The 
chemical action also takes its part, to a certain 
extent, in the physical bond and adhesion between 
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cement and metal, but is not relied upon. It is an 
interesting fact that metal slightly rusted becomes 
better protected against oxidization than perfectly 
clean metal when subjected to the same treatment. 

That concrete can be made impermeable to 
water, has been repeatedly shown, but great care 
is necessary to secure the greatest density possible. 
The writer has constructed 50,000 gallon concrete 
tanks for perfectly clear water, which have stood 
long time tests and no sign of dampness or sweat 
ing has appeared on the outside. This suggests 
its adaptability for industrial water and reservoir 
tanks. 

The monolithic nature of reinforced concrete 
structures is particularly attractive from a hygienic 
standpoint. No opportunity is offered for the 
lodgment or propagation of disease germs or any 
animal life that are prejudicial to human interests. 
Where steam or hot water is used in dyeing and 
finishing rooms the woodwork decays very rapidly. 
This is avoided in reinforced concrete structures. 

3. Strength: Reinforced concrete is a manufac- 
tured material. Its strength will depend upon the 
modifications in the details of manufacture. It can 
be designed to carry any load within ordinary prac- 
tice. The writer has constructed concrete floors 
carrying a live load of 4,000 pounds per square 
foot. 

From its nature it is apparent that the greatest 
strength of concre.s is in resisting compressive 
stresses. In tension the strength is so uncertain 
that it must be neglected. Herein is the value of 
metal reinforcement for taking the tensile stresses 
due to bending. Although the metal is sometimes 
considered as acting in compression, the method is 
uncertain and questionable. If the _ reinforce- 
ment is skilfully arranged the necessity for such 
consideration may be avoided. In the writer’s 
practice whenever there is need for additional 
strength in the concrete in compression as in col- 
umns, it is obtained by embedding the metal in the 
form of individual hoops or bands, thus surround- 
ing the concrete much in the same manner as the 
hoops inclose an ordinary water tank. 

There are so many details and strictly technical 
elements entering into the strength of reinforced 
concrete that a paper could be devoted to this part 
of the subject. But, it may be briefly stated, that 
when the concrete is made under careful super- 
vision by responsible constructors the results are 
uniform manufacture and strength. 

The strength can be varied by any one of the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

1. The proportion and quality of the mixture. 
The method and amount of mixing. 
The degree of ramming. 
The percentage of water used. 
The atmospheric conditions while setting. 
Age. 
The manner of loading. 

4. Resistance to Vibrations: Closely connected 
with the strength of reinforced concrete is its re- 
sistance to vibrations which is of peculiar value in 
textile factory construction. The greatest ampli- 
tude in the vibrations of a reinforced concrete floor 
is surprisingly small and the duration of movement 
brief. A number of experiments have been scien- 
tifically carried out on a competitive basis, which 
have demonstrated the truth of this statement. It 
has been confirmed in the discussion of a paper on 
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reinforced concrete at the last convention of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers in 
New York, of which the following is an extract: 

“Our printing office is a room having nearly 21,- 
ooo feet of floor space and built with a carrying 
capacity of 350 pounds to the square foot. We are 
running in it 25 presses, most of them weighing 
about 13 tons and have ample space for additional 
machinery as it is required. There is practically 
no perceptible vibration when standing by the 
press, and no perceptible vibration whatever in the 
columns or on walls. The building is in this re- 
spect superior to our expectations, and we have no 
hesitancy in saying that a building properly con- 
structed of concrete is an ideal one for machinery 
in motion.” 

The monolithic character of reinforced concrete 
structures in which flexible joints and connections 
are elimininated will largely account for its rigidity. 
It follows then that for the operation of high speed 
textile machinery this construction is ideal. 

5. Atmospheric Influences: The influence of the 
weather upon concrete structures is not known to 
be detrimental. In course of time the solvent ac- 
tion of the rain, which is the purest distilled water, 
would probably exercise a certain amount of influ- 
ence on the cement. It is, therefore, suggested 
that all concrete roofs be covered with a protective 
medium, such as an asphaltic felt and gravel. Ver- 
tical outside members are not affected. Ordinarily 
speaking, concrete in buildings is not exposed to 
sudden changes of temperature. But provision 


must be made for changes of volume due to tem- 

perature and the humidity of the atmosphere. 
When concrete sets in the dry atmosphere it will 

shrink about as much as it will elongate when set- 


ting in water. The concrete for buildings should, 
therefore, be continually moistened to protect it 
from too rapid drying by the sun or wind. These 
changes in volume are not serious in properly de- 
signed reinforced concrete, as the embedded metal 
will take care of the internal stresses due to the 
above causes. 

The influence of frost is in retarding the setting 
of the cement, so that if it is desired to undertake 
reinforced concrete construction in winter, ample 
provision is necessary to protect the concrete while 
setting. After the concrete has set the effect of 
frost may be neglected. The writer has carried 
out extensive works in winter by making suitable 
provision against frost. Cool, but not frosty 
weather, is preferred to the hot, drying atmosphere 
of summer. We have observed that concrete is a 
very poor conductor of heat by which the interior 
of buildings become equable in temperature, very 
much as a stone residence is cooler in summer and 
warmer in winter than a wooden one. This slight 
variation in temperature is due to the small radia- 
tion in a concrete structure. 

6. Erection: The facility with which the struc- 
tural parts of concrete buildings can be assembled 
in place and the speed of erection is of the great- 
est advantage. The larger part of the materials of 
construction and labor can be obtained locally. 
But it will be necessary to secure the experienced 
services of a specialist for the design and execu- 
tion of the work. All the materials should be 
tested and a careful selection made. This applies 
to steel cement, sand and other aggregates. The 
water used for mixing must be clean. The con- 
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crete must be properly mixed and careiully de- 
posited. Wooden moulds, which form the largest 
single item of cost, should be as carefully laid out 
as the details of mill work. It is important that 
they should be put up with the view of easy re- 
moval for re-erection. The writer has given special 
study to the practical parts of construction in deal- 
ing with the moulds and the distribution of the em- 
bedded steel. The essence of success in construc- 
tive work must be based upon the separation of 
mental and physical duties of the men. Separate 
operations should be prearranged and follow in 
regular sequence so that the working forces in the 
field shall be restricted to their physical duties. 
Every duty should be as simple as possible. Fol- 
lowing the practice of structural steel work the 
steel reinforcements should be delivered at the site 
ready for placing in position in the moulds. 

7. Economy: The cost of reinforced concrete 
will depend as much upon the efficiency and experi- 
ence of the constructor, as upon any other item. 
Other things being equal skill in execution is the 
governing element in cost. As with other struc- 
tural materials the locality will determine the unit 
prices of steel, cement and aggregates as well as 
labor. In the northern states it may safely be 
estimated that a reinforced concrete textile fac- 
tory can be constructed with profit at from 75 cents 
to 85 cents per square foot. This is as cheap as the 
ordinary combustible wooden floor mill construc- 
tion. By adopting “curtain walls” design consider- 
able floor space is gained over brick buildings. 
Gantries can be carried from the overhead floor 
beams. Reinforced concrete columns are no larger 
than a wooden column of equal strength. 

The statistics of 1905 show that the total value 
of buildings constructed aggregate $600,000,000, 
and that for the same period the fire losses were 
$175,000,000, or almost one-third the value of new 
construction. This argument for fireproof con- 
struction is most potent. 


BELT CREEP. 


Ww. W. BIRD, Worcester, Mass. 


The relative speeds of two belt connected 
pulleys is an every day problem in power transmis- 


sion. The solution of the problem is very simple 
it “somewhere near right” is good enough. If a 
4-foot pulley making 100 revolutions per minute 
drives a 1-foot pulley, then the smaller pulley will 
make 400 revolutions per minute according to the 
rule that the ratio of the speeds is inversely as 
the ratio of the diameters. To be more accurate, 
it is necessary to consider the thickness of the belt 
and the crown of the pulleys, assuming that the 
correction for this increases the diameter of each 
pulley 3/8 of an inch then the smaller one would 
make 300.9 revolutions per minute, or a difference 
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of more than two per cent. This correction is gen- 
erally made by taking the diameter of the pulley 
on the crown, for the pitch diameter, with no al- 
lowance for the thickness of the belt. The correc- 
tion, however, to be more accurate, should be 
made by taking for the pitch radius of the pulley 
the distance from the centre to the middle of the 
belt at the mean diameter of the pulley. That is, 
average the diameter of the pulley at the crown 
with the diameter at the edge of the belt and add 
the thickness of the belt; this gives the pitch 
diameter. And the speeds of any two connected 
pulleys are inversely proportional to the pitch 
diameters. 

There is, however, another factor to be consid- 
ered if it is necessary to know just how fast the 
I-foot pulley is to run, and this brings us to the 
subject of the paper, Belt Creep. 

In the diagram let A be the driver and B the 
driven pulley. Let T be the belt tension on the 
tight side and T2 the tension on the slack side. 
Let the belt and the pulleys be running in the 
direction indicated. Then, one inch of belt from 
the slack side goes on to the pulley B at o. As 
it nears the point p, it begins to feel the effect of 
the increased tension and stretches to 1 + S inches 
in length as it leaves the pulley. It now travels 
from p to m and goes upon pulley A in this 
stretched condition. As it nears the point n the 
tension decreases and the section contracts to the 
original inch as it ieaves the pulley A and com- 
pletes its cycle. The difference in the tensions 
T1-T2 is the effective tension T and this varies 
with the load. When the load is light the belt 
stretches near the point p. If the load is heavy 
the stretching extends over a greater arc and if 
it reaches o, the belt slips on the pulley; this may 
also take place if the belt is loose even with a 
light load. 

As the belt stretches on the pulley B, it creeps 
ahead, the amount varying with the load and the 
elasticity of the belt. It can be readily seen that 
the pulley A must be running faster than B to take 
up this stretch. On the pulley A the belt creeps 
back relative to the pulley at n, so that the belt 
does not come off as fast as it goes on. 


Notation. 


Let x = per cent. of slip, 

Vi = pitch velocity of driver, 

V2 = pitch velocity of driven, 

t = effective tension per square inch, 
E = Modulus of elasticity of belt, 

S = stretch in one inch due tot, 


The following table gives the per cent. of creep 
for various tensions and values of the modulus of 
elasticity. 
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Per ent. Creep. 


Effective Tension Modulus of Elasticity 


per square inch. 10,000 15,000 20,000 
25 25 iw 12 
100 -99 -66 -50 
125 1.23 33 62 
150 1.40 -99 -74 
175 1.72 1.15 .37 
200 1.90 1.32 -99 
The modulus of elasticity varies with the belt 
speed having a minimum value of about 12,000 


pounds per square inch when the belt is not mov- 
ing and a value of about 20,000 when running at 
a belt speed of about 2,000 feet per minute. 

By the table it will be seen that under ordinary 
conditions the loss due to creep will not exceed 
one per cent. and would only amount to about two 
per cent. with a fairly elastic belt at slow speed. 
Allowing one per cent. for. belt creep, the speed 
of the 1-foot pulley will be 387 revolutions per 
minute. 

It must be remembered that the loss will vary 
with the load but will always amount to something 
as long as the belt is elastic and some load is be- 
ing transmitted and the loss of power cannot be 
avoided by belt-tighteners or patent pulley cover- 
ings. 

Another interesting fact with regard to belts has 
been shown by experiments conducted at the 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute and this is that 
the pressure on the shaft bearings increases with 
the load. The old theory was that the sum of the 
tensions remained constant. That is, as the load 
came on the tension on the slack side increased,— 
the sum remaining constant and depending upon 
the original tightness of the belt when put on. 

Experiments have shown that as the load comes 
on, the belt on the tight side stretches more than 
the slack side contracts, the result being that the 
sum of the tensions increase, thus bringing a 
greater pressure on the bearings. This is prob- 
ably due to the variation in the modulus of elas- 
ticity as effected by the element of time. If the 
belt was non-elastic as on a chain drive, the pres- 
sure would increase directly as the load, while if 
the belt were perfectly elastic and could stretch 
and contract instantly, the pressure would remain 
constant. 


AUTOMATIC STOKERS. 
ELWOOD E. TAYLOR, Boston, Mass. 


In order to present the subject of automatic 
stokers in as comprehensive a manner as possible, 
it will be necessary not only to compare automatic 
stoker practice with hand-fired practice, but also to 
compare one type of stoker with another. This 
places the writer in a very embarrassing position, 
as he is the father of a particularly healthy speci- 
men of the under-feed type of stoker; so, in view 
of this condition of affairs, he will, in making the 
comparisons between the different types of stok- 
ers, reserve his particular stoker until the last, so 
that the other stokers may be brought prominently 
before the attention of those present, thus avoid- 
ing any suspicion of partiality. 

The claim has been repeatedly made, and in all 
sincerity by engineers of unquestioned ability, that 
automatic stokers cannot improve upon the results 
obtained under hand-fired conditions, provided the 
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hand-fired boilers are properly operated. It is 
very true that hand-fired results improve with the 
quality of firing, but it is also true that the results 
always bear a fixed relation to the quality of firing, 
and as it is impossible to secure firemen who wil 
stand up in front of a boiler during an entire watch 
and throw in coal in small quantities and at fre 
quent and regular intervals, the efficiency of a 
hand-fired plant must of necessity depend entirely 
upon the ability and disposition of a class of labor 
which at its best is largely interested in its own 
personal comfort. 

In a general sense, an automatic stoker accom 
plishes but little in the line of efficiency that a 
first-class expert fireman cannot accomplish in 
hand-fired practice, provided he is able and will- 
ing to work hard during his entire watch. It is, 
however, impossible to secure this class of firemen 
and as an automatic stoker operates a boiler under 
conditions most favorable toward high efficiency, 
viz: introduces coal into the furnace in small quan- 
tities and at frequent and regular intervals, it is 
able to make a first-class fireman out of very or- 
dinary material, as the fireman’s duty is limited to 
keeping the hopper filled with coal and to properly 
cleaning the fire. 

Specifically speaking, however, an automatic 
stoker accomplishes five results which are abso- 
lutely impossible under hand-fired conditions. Ih 
the first place it introduces coal into the furnace 
without admitting cold air to destroy the efficiency 
and injure the boiler. In the second place it burns 
the coal in such a way that the volatile gases are 
thoroughly burned, giving up to the boiler heat 
which is, to a great extent, lost in hand-fired prac- 
tice. In the third place it keeps the fire auto- 
matically sliced without admitting cold air to the 
furnace. In the fourth place, if properly designed, 
it allows the fire to be cleaned running, without 
loss of efficiency or capacity, and without admit- 
ting cold air to the furnace and in the fifth place, 
if properly designed, it controls the amounts of air 
and coal in such a way that they always bear a 
fixed relation each to the other, irrespective of the 
rating at which the boiler is being operated. This 
fifth accomplishment is a most important factor 
in the economy of a plant, as it not only abso- 
lutely guarantees the highest possible constant 
efficiency throughout the entire year, but relieves 
the fireman from all responsibility in connection 
with maintaining the efficiency. Automatic stok- 
ers are divided into two general classes, viz: the 
over-feed and the under-feed. 

The over-feed stoker receives its name from 
the method employed for introducing the fuel into 
the furnace, the method of operation being as fol- 
lows, viz: the fuel, having been introduced into 
the hopper at the front of the boiler, either by 
hand or by coal-handling machinery, is forced by 
a platen or flat pusher-plate onto an inclined grate. 
At the front of the furnace and immediately over 
the point at which the coal enters, is a fire-brick 
coking-arch extending from side to side of the 
furnace. As the fuel is forced by the pusher-plate 
onto the inclined grate, it passes beneath the cok- 
ing-arch and becomes thoroughly coked. The 


inclined grate being actuated by the same shaft 
that operates the pusher-plate, forces the burning 
coke down the slope toward the dumping grate at 
furnace. 


the rear of the During this operation, 
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the coke is being burned, until at such time as it 
reaches the dumping grate, it is reduced to a mix- 
ture of coke, ash and clinker. The principal ad- 
vantage of this type of stoker over the first men- 
tioned under-feed stokers is that of the dumping- 
grate at the rear of the furnace. This grate is 
dumped at proper intervals, depending upon the 
rate of combustion, and the ash and’ clinker is 
dropped into the ash-pit without interfering with 
the operation of the boiler. 

The under-feed stoker operates in an entirely 
different manner, as follows, viz: the fresh fuel is 
introduced into the hopper at the front of the 
boiler and is forced by a ram operated by steam, 
into a retort extending longitudinally the length 
of the furnace. As the coal enters the retort, it is 
forced upward into the fire, during which operation 
it becomes thoroughly coked and the gases are 
liberated. The forced draft, entering the furnace 
through tuyere-openings along the top of the re- 
tort mixes with the gases as they are distilled, 
forming a combustible mixture, which, passing 
through the body of burning fuel is completely 
burned, resulting in an absolutely smokeless fur- 
nace when the stokers are not forced beyond their 
proper rating. The principal advantages of the 
under-feed stoker over the over-feed stoker are 
the smokeless furnace and the readiness with 
which it responds to a sudden demand for steam. 
This quick response to sudden demands for steam 
is made possible by the large body of burning fuel 
which is carried at all times in the furnace. With 
an experience of ten years in the stoker business 
and an intimate knowledge of both the over-feed 
and under-feed stokers, the writer designed the 
Taylor Gravity Under-Feed Stoker, with the ob- 
ject in view of producing a stoker which should 
not only possess all the advantages of the over- 
feed and under-feed stokers, without their faults, 
but should in addition accomplish four results 
which no stoker, up to the present time has ac- 
complished, viz: first, the proportioning of the air 
and coal so that the ratio remains constant at all 
rates of combustion; second, the production of a 
stoker which would at all times and under all con- 
ditions of service operate at one-half the rating at 
which any other stoker of the present time op 
erates, when burning the same amount of coal per 
boiler per hour; third, the production of a stoker 
which would, when occasion required, burn double 
the amount of coal per boiler per hour burned by 
any other stoker now on the market; fourth, the 
production of a stoker which would be absolutely 
smokeless in operation, even under the forced con 
ditions necessary in every plant operating at the 
present time. 

In order to accomplish these results, the under- 
feed principle of stoking was adopted and in order 
to secure the necessary tuyere area required to 
maintain a fixed ratio between the air and coal, and 
at the same time secure the requisite coking sur 
face necessary in order to maintain the extreme 
rate of combustion, double the number of retorts 
per furnace were used. 

The fixing of the ratio between the air and coal 
is accomplished by analyzing continuous samples 
of flue gas from each boiler, and once fixed, re- 
mains practically constant irrespective of the rate 
of combustion, as there is absolutely no adjustment 
between the blower and stokers, the blower being 
direct connected to the blower-engine and the 
stokers operated direct from the blower shaft by 
means of counter shafts, gears and silent chains. 
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This scientific determination of the amounts of air 
and coal to be used absolutely guarantees the high 
est possible fixed constant efficiency and economy 
under all the varying conditions of operation 
throughout the entire year and from year to year, 
guaranteeing against errors of judgment and 
peculiarities of disposition of fireman, as no fire- 
man can introduce more coal into the furnace than 
can be properly and efficiently burned, neither can 
he admit more air into the furnace than is neces 
sary to support combustion. 

By using double the number of retorts, but one- 
half the amount of coal per hour is fed to each 
retort, resulting in a very slow motion of operat- 
ing parts, which must of necessity result in longer 
life and low cost of maintenance of these parts 
Each retort, burning but one-half the amount of 
coal per hour burned per retort by any other 
under-feed stoker, delivers to the boiler but one- 
half the volume of heat per hour, resulting in 
longer life to the tuyere-plates and dumping 
plates, these being the only parts exposed to the 
action of the fire. 

The ability to burn the maximum amount of coal 
per boiler per hour which is made possible by the 
use of double the number of retorts per boiler, is 
an advantage which will readily appeal to engineers 
in connection with power-plants where varying and 
extreme loads are the rule and especially so wher. 
taken in connection with the fact that the fires are 
cleaned running, without first being burned down, 
by means of dumping-plates located at the rear of 
stokers, and without loss of efficiency or capacity. 
By the use of this stoker, sudden demands on the 
boiler calling for extreme rates of combustion are 
readily met, as a heavy body of fire is carried at 
all times. 


At this session the following officers were 
elected: 

President, James R. MacColl, Providence, R. I... 
Vice-Presidents, William D. Hartshorne, Law- 
rence, Mass.; George A. Ayer, Easthampton, 
Mass. Directors: For three years, George P. 
Grant, Jr., Fitchburg, Mass.; Franklin W. Hobbs, 
Boston, Mass.; George Otis Draper, Hopedale, 
Mass. For two years, Robert Beatty, Philadelphia, 
Pa. For one year, Henry F. Mansfield, Utica, 
Ww. Y. 

Thursday evening the Association gave a 
dinner at Hotel Brunswick in honor of the 
members of the Lancashire 
[Investigation 


Private Cotton 
There 

attendance 

President 


Commission. 
about two hundred in 
dresses 


were 
and ad- 
MacColl 
Draper, President 


were 
Lieutenant Governor 
Whitman of the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers, Gen. W. F. Draper, 
Secretary Woodbury, and the members of 
the English commission. 

President MacColl welcomed the English 
visitors, whose visit he felt sure had been 
beneficial not only to themselves but to the 
trade in general in bringing about a better 
understanding of conditions among growers 
and manufacturers. Mr. MacColl 
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panied the Commission in their trip through 
the South and felt that there are great possi- 
bilities for increased production of the raw 
material in our Southern states, both by de- 
veloping new land and also by more inten- 
sive cultivation that will increase the yield to 
a bale or more for every acre planted. 

Lieutenant Governor Draper extended the 
welcome of the State and spoke of the great 
ness of England’s cotton manufacturing in- 
dustry and the effort that Americans should 
put forth to get a larger share of the world’s 
trade. 

Mr. Whitman traced the growth of the 
cotton industry, showing how it has over- 
come the obstacles of its development and its 
extension into various branches and new 
uses which are constantly being found for 
this royal staple; he called special attention 
to the fact that the many inventions and me- 
chanical devices which had been so strongly 
opposed by the operatives had been the very 
things which had eventually brought about 
higher wages for them. He closed with a 
plea that no one great industry should at- 
tempt to thrive at the expense of another 
and suggested that the true growth of an 
industry came from the economy and thrift 
in production rather than artificial profits. 
“Create,” said he, “a great economy in your 
own industry and you reap the direct benefit, 
create or assist in creating a great economy 
in an allied industry and you reap the benefit 
but you reap it indirectly.” 

The various English visitors vied with one 
another in telling of their experiences in the 
South and the hospitality extended to them 
during their entire visit from the time they 
landed in Boston until their return to it 
again. They did not disclose the conclusions 
they had arrived at, as a result of their trip. 
because they felt that it was only proper that 
their report should be made first to those 
who had sent them. They suggested, how- 
ever, the desirability of friendly interchange 
of opinion between the cotton manufacturer 
of the North and the cotton grower of the 
South, and believed that it would be an ex- 
cellent thing if Northern cotton manufactur- 
ers should establish cotton plantations at 
various points in the South and determine 
for themselves the conditions under which 
cotton is and can be grown, and believed that 
such a step would lead to a better under- 
standing of mutual conditions. 

The exercises were brought to a close by 


brief speeches of two prominent Southern 
gentlemen present, Messrs. D. A. Tompkins 
and T. H. Rennie, both of whom took the 
ground that cheap cotton was not desirable 
neither from the standpoint of the grower nor 
the manufacturer. Mr. Rennie maintained 
that cotton should command a price which 
would secure good wages to those engaged 
in cotton growing. He maintained that the 
days of 5-cent and 6-cent cotton were gone 
forever and that we should be better off for 
it. Stability of price and plentiful supply 
were desired but not “cheap cotton.” 
Following are the resolutions adopted: 


Whereas, The preservation of the forests at the 
head waters of streams rising from the Appalachian 
and White Mountains is an important element in 
the development of commercial enterprises, and 
would be of great benefit to the water powers on 
the rivers flowing from these mountains, and there- 
fore, to all the cities, towns and mills on these 
rivers. 

Now, Therefore, Resolved: That the New Eng- 
land Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, in annual 
meeting assembled, thoroughly approves and en- 
dorses Senate Bill No. 4953, for the purpose of ac- 
quiring National Forest Reserves in the Appa- 
lachian and White Mountains, to be known as the 
“Appalachian Forest Reserve” and the ‘White 
Mountain Reserve,” and further 

Resolved: That this Association earnestly urges 
the New England Senators and Representatives in 
Congress to give Senate Bill No. 4953 their con- 
stant and vigorous support. 

Whereas, The present Chinese Exclusion Laws 
have tended to create a feeling of antagonism in 
China to America and American cottons and 

Whereas, Every impediment to the extension of 
export trade in cotton goods should be removed, 

Be It Resolved, That this Association in conven- 
tion assembled approves and endorses the Foster 
Bill and urges Congress to provide such legisla- 
tion as will tend to establish more cordial trade 
relations. 

Resolved, That the president of this Association 
be authorized to appoint (subject to the approval 
of the board of government) a committee on crop 
reports, which committee shall have power to act 
for the Association in endeavoring to secure such 
changes in the government crop reports as would 
be for the best interests of the cotton manufactur- 
ing industry. 

Resolved, That the president of the Association 
be authorized to appoint (subject to the approval 
of the board of government) a committee on tariff 
laws as affecting cotton manufacturing. 

Resolved, That the New England Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association extend their hearty thanks 
to the gentlemen named below for the interesting 
and valuable papers presented at the Eightieth 
Meeting of the Association: that the members wish 
to express their appreciation of the presence at this 
meeting of the gentlemen named and the sacrifice 
made by them in the careful preparation of their 
contributions; that a copy of these resolutions be 
sent by the Secretary to Messrs. Frederick P. Fish, 
Edwin Neville Vose, H. W. Macalister, C. A. 
Green, F. P. Bennett, Jr., George Moores, F. S. 
S.;: Robert A. Cummings, C, E.; Prof. W. W. Bird. 
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LESSON XXII. 


MOCK LENOS OR OPEN WORK EFFECT. 

These weaves, and fabrics produced by it, 
are also known bythe name of canvas and 
imitation gauze, producing by means of these 
weaves fabrics which owe their open per- 
forated character to the unequal distribution 
of the warp and filling threads throughout 
the fabric; the same (warp and filling) being 
made to contract and run in groups instead 
of spreading out and distributing them- 
selves, as is the case in connection with reg- 
ular weaving. 

As will be readily understood from the 
name “imitation gauze,” the fabrics are in- 
tended to resemble real gauze, but under no 
circumstances will they duplicate it, for the 
fact that real gauze refers to a fabric more 
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defined with reference to open work effects, 
the latter, at the same time being more dur- 
able than the imitation effect produced by 
means of mock leno, canvas or imitation 
gauze weaves, for the fact that in the latter 
case, the open effects are not the result of 
partially or wholly twisting one set of threads 
around the other, as done in real gauze or 
leno work, but are the result of using tight 
and slack threads, produced by interlacing 
threads with a varying number of intersec- 
tions. 


A. POSSELT. 


\s mentioned before, the open work effect 
connection with mock lenos is brought 
about by the threads and picks running to- 
gether and producing an open or perforated 
effect in the cloth; the threads as required to 
run together being placed in one dent, 
the imitation of gauze, i. e., open work, be- 
ing heightened, i. e., made more perfect by 
missing one or two empty dents between 
every group of threads intended to run to- 
gether, and the next. As will be explained 
later on, these open effects are also well 
adapted for using in combination with regu- 
lar weaves in figured work. 

From 3 to 7 or more threads, according 
to the mock leno weave used, form one 
group or set of threads intended to run to- 
gether in the woven fabric, how many ends 
to use in the group i. which mock leno 
weave to use, depending upon the charac- 
ter of the fabric to be produced with these 
weaves, with 
ladies’ aprons, window 
cloth, etc., from 3 to 7 
threads in a group will be used, whereas in 
connection with heavy silk fabrics, 
in some instances 
18 ends. 

Mock lenos can 
systems of weaves, viz: 

(1) Plain effects, i. e., 
effects. 

(2) Fancy effects for harness work, and 
in which instance any one of the mock leno 
weaves is then used in connection with reg- 
ular weaves, particularly the 
weave, and 

(3) Jacquard effects. 

Plain Mock Lenos. The smallest weave 
of this kind is shown in connection with Fig. 

being what is known as the 6 harness 
mock leno weave, repeating on 6 warp 
threads and 6 picks. In this weave 3 threads 
belong to a group, and naturally have to be 
threaded into one dent, after which one 
two dents left and the 


in 


and 


for example, in connection 


woolen dress goods, 
curtains, canvas 


the same 
has been extended up to 


be divided into three 


all mock leno 


more plain 


or 
are empty, iffair of 
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warp threads in a dent and leav- and are drawn in one dent, after which one 
ing one or two dents empty is repeated all or two dents are left empty, and warp 


over the fabric. 
In order to be able to more particularly 
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threads, 4, 5 and 6, i. e., the second group of 
one repeat of the weave, are drawn again in 
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describe the construction and operation of one dent, leaving in turn again one or two 
, diagram Fig. 2 is given, showing dents empty before starting with the second 
instance the groups of threads warp repeat of the weave, to be reeded the same 


this weave 





and filling ways as will have a tendency to 
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as the first repeat thus explained. Examin- 


run together separated from each other see ing warp threads 1 and 3 of any of the 


[/] type, and from which it will be seen that 


warp threads 1, 2 and 3 form the first group 





groups of threads, we will notice that they 
work alike, and as will be well known to any 
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weaver, 2 warp threads threaded side by side he will know, for example, when weaving a 
in one dent, if raised and lowered throughout regular four harness basket, that this weave 
the entire repeat of the weave alike, will run for practical perfect work must be split by 
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Fig 6 

together, it will be impossible to keep them the dent-wire between the two threads work- 
apart from each other. Any weaver will be ing alike, in order to produce a perfect fab- 
aware of this fact, will know that when 2. ric in connection with uni-color work, and 
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threads work alike throughout the repeat of prevent imperfect work positively produced 
the weave, in connection with regular weav- in connection with fancy color, provided 
ing they must be separated by a dent-wire; said two threads, as working alike through- 
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ut the repeat of the weave, are not sepa- 
rated from each other by means of a dent- 
wire, 

Having explained the tendency of the Ist 


HE 









and 3d warp thread of each group running 
together, we will now look into the interlac- 
ing of the thread working between, and 
when we will notice at once that the same, 
for every alternate effect, is either all up or 
all down, in other words, does not prevent 
threads 1 and 3, of each group, from running 
together, i. e., towards each other. 

The same affair (of three threads of a 
group running together) as thus explained, 
also refers to the arrangement of interlacing 
of the weave filling ways; the combination of 
both affairs resulting in the open effect, as 
shown in the diagram Fig. 2 by means of UL) 
type. 

Diagram Fig. 3 is a fabric sketch of the 
mock leno or imitation gauze, produced by 
means of weave Fig. 1, and which in connec- 
tion with diagram Fig. 2 will at once ex- 
plain itself to the student. 


As mentioned before, any number of 
threads above 3. certainly within a reason- 
able compass, are used for a group, and for 
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which reason we show 
weave Fig. 4 the next step for a mock leno 
weave, the same repeating on 8 by 8, being 
what is known as the 8 harness mock 
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in connection with 
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and in which 4 warp threads and 4 picks 
form one group, the warp consequently be- 
ing reeded 4 threads in one dent, leaving 
between each group of threads one or two 
dents empty. Examining this weave, we will 
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see again that warp thread 1 and 4 of each 
group work alike, i. e., have a tendency to 
run together, warp threads 2 and 3 being 
taken out of the way in order not to prevent 
this tendency, resting either on the top or 
on the bottom of the effect, the affair as thus 
explained in connection with the warp, as 


AA 
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will be readily understood, referring at the 
same time to each 4 picks of each group of 
filling threads. Fig. 4 


Comparing weave 


with its mate Fig. 1, the difference is less 


rominent interlacing, weave Fig. 
= s 


4 being 


destined for a heavier texture fabric com 


pared with one interlacing in connection with 


weave Fig. 1 
the 


In order to simplify affair, diagram 
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Fig. 5 is given, the same showing the dis- 
tribution of the threads and picks expressed 
correspondingly as explained in connection 
with diagram Fig, 


ig. 6 is a sketch of a fabric structure, in- 
terlacing in connection with the mock leno 


weave Fig. 4 and naturally will explain itself 
at once. 


Weave Fig. 7 shows the mock leno weave 
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having 5 threads for each set or group, warp 
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and filling ways, the complete weave repeat- 
ing on 10 by 10. Having thus far explained 
its two preceding smaller mock leno weaves, 
the present weave will readily explain itself 
by simply stating that threads 1 and 5, warp 
and filling ways. work alike and are not pre- 
vented from doing so by means of threads, 2, 
3 and 4, in each effect, being out of the way, 

e., floating either on top or bottom of the 


ihe i eT x A A =. 


fabric. Five threads in connection with this 
weave are threaded in each dent. 

Fig. 8 is the diagram for this weave exe- 
cuted correspondingly to diagrams 2 and 5 


given in connection with the smaller weaves 
before, Fig. 9 being a fabric sketch with ref- 


=_ 


erence to weave, Fig. 7. 


Weave Fig. 10 shows us another 10 har- 
ness imitation gauze weave, using 5 ends 
and 5 picks for each group of threads. Ex- 
amining this weave, we find that from each 





group, the first, third and fifth thread inter- 


























laces alike, i. e., one thread of the plain 
weave, and which naturally will have a tend- 
ency to run together, the second and fourth 
thread of each group not interfering with it, 
i. e., being in each effect of the weave either 
floating on top or bottom of the fabric. 
Diagram Fig. 11 shows the analysis of this 
weave, executed similar to the analysis given 
in connection with diagrams Figs. 2, 5 and 
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8 of weaves I, 4 and 7 respectively, hence 
will explain itself. 

Weave Fig. 12 shows the 4 harness mock 
leno weave, repeating on 4 x 4, and which is 
to be used in connection with reeding 4 
threads in a dent, leaving one or two dents 
empty between each group of threads. 

Weave Fig. 13 shows us a 6 harness mock 
leno weave, reeded 6 ends in a dent, leaving 
one or two dents empty between each group, 
the weave repeating on 6 x 6. 
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Weave Fig. 14 shows us in the 
ner 


Same man- 


a 8 harness mock leno weave, 8 threads 
in a group, I or 2 dents to be left empty be- 

; tween each group, the complete weave re- 
peating on 8 x 8. 

Weave 15 shows us a mock leno re- 
peating on 10 warp threads and Io picks. 

Weave Fig. 16 shows us what we can term 
a figured mock leno, 1. e., a weave in which 
the threads of the groups are varied, 
combining large and small effects. 


Fig. 
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such mock lenos, 
of threads to the 
in turn prominent groups 
finer the 
given the reeding with the 
ously explained, indicating 


figured 
number 


by varying the 
group, producing 
to alternate with 
weave we have 
pattern as previ- 
at the same time 
that one or two dents must be left empty be- 
tween the various groups, whether they call 
for 3, 5 or 7 ends to the group in connection 
with the present weave. 

Having thus given a thorough description 


groups. Below 
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Warp threads and picks in this instance 
are arranged thus: 
First group 7 ends. 
Second group 5 ends. 
Third group 3 ends. 
Fourth group 3 ends. 
Fifth group 3 ends. 
Sixth group 3 ends. 
Seventh group 3 ends. 


: Eighth group 5 ends. 
{ Repeat of pattern 32 warp threads x 32 
“ picks. This weave will give the student an 


idea how to construct an endless variety of 





Fig. 17* 


of the plain and figured mock lenos, we will 
now come to the second sub-division previ- 
ously referred to 


(2) Fancy effects for harness work, and 
which actually speaking are nothing else but 
the combination of the mock leno weave in 
connection with the regular weaving. As 
will be readily understood, the most suitable 
weave in every instance for the regular 
woven part of the fabric will be the common 
plain weave, for the fact that it is this weave 
in which the amount of interlacings in a 
given number of threads and picks is the 
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most, and which consequently will push the 
threads of each group, as separated from 
the adjoining group by means of the empty 
dent, after mock leno weaving and when 
then plain weaving, as much as possible, out- 
side the group, thus covering the empty 


weave in @ type, showing the plain weave by 
means of @ type, the effect produced in the 
fabric, see Fig. 17a, being what we might 
term a checker board effect of mock leno 
and plain weaving. Below the weave (Fig. 
17) we give by means of [.] type the fancy 





spaces of the reeding of the warp as good as 
possible in the fabric 

In connection with weave Fig. 17, we 
show the combination of 18 warp threads 
and 18 picks of the 6 harness mock leno, as 
given in connection with weave Fig. 1, to 
alternate after the “plain setting’ for motive, 
with 18 warp threads and 18 picks of the 
plain weaving, resulting in a complete com- 
bination weave repeating on 36 warp threads 
x 36 picks. In order to simplify the affair to 
the student, we have shown the mock leno 


draw necessary to produce this weave on 8 
harness. 


Weave Fig. 18 shows us again the same 6 
harness mock leno weave used in connection 
with our regular plain weave, the motive used 
in this instance being thus: mmmonop using 12 
warp threads and 12 picks of Set either 
weave for each square of the motive, 
and when, since the motive repeats 
on 6X 6, we naturally get a resultant fancy mock 
leno weave repeating on (6X12=) 72 warp 
threads X 72 picks. 

In the same way as in the previously given 
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example, we have shown the mock leno 
weave in ™ type, showing the plain weaving 
portion by means of & type. This weave, 
although repeating on 72 by 72, by means 
of the fancy draw given below the weave 
(see [.] type) can be woven on 16 harness, 
this being the proper number of harnesses 


to use in this instance. 
= eee 


A LOOM FOR WEAVING FABRICS ON 
THE BIAS. 


The construction of this loom is a late 
French invention, and as will be readily un- 
derstood, refers to weaving fabrics with their 
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texture inclined at an angle, i. e., warp and 
filling are intertwining each other in an ob- 
lique position and not at a right angle as is 
customary in connection with usual weaving. 

To accomplish this feature to the fabric, the 
batten is placed and operated, to and fro, in 
the new loom in an oblique position and con- 
sequently the filling interlaced with its warp 
threads at an angle corresponding to the 
angle of position of the batten in the loom. 

The accompanying illustration is a plan 
view of such a loom and at once will convey 
to the reader the idea of its construction and 
operation, when mentioning that A is the 
batten having its to and fro motion imparted 
to it by crank arms B and B’ and which are 
operated from the driving shaft C. 

Since the two crank arms B and B’ must be 
of a corresponding length, in order to impart 
to the batten a uniform to and fro movement, 
one of them, i. e., the one driving the end of 
the batten, as situated nearest to the breast 
beam of the loom, is driven indirectly from 
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the shaft C by means of an intermediate shait 
D through shaft E and bevels F, G, H and | 
respectively. Shaft D also carries a gear }, 
which in turn meshes with gear K and carried 
on shaft K’ to which in turn is keyed the 
picking cam as operates lever L and the lat- 
ter in turn the picker sticks (not shown). 
The other crank arm B’ of the loom, i. e., the 
one driving the end of the batten as is situat- 
ed nearest the warp beam M in the loom, in 
turn is driven direct from shaft C by means 
of crank B?. 
ee 


GESSNER’S IMPROVEMENT TO HIS 
ROTARY CLOTH PRESS. 


The advantages of the new improvement 
have for its purpose to impart to the fabric 
under operation a finish analogous to such as 
obtained by means of hydraulic plate pressing 
and sponging, in turn providing to the fabric 
treated a finish free from liability of being 
spotted by water or shrinking. This im- 
proved finish is obtained by means of provid- 
ing one or two special aprons, the arrange- 
ment of which in the machine will be readily 
understood by means of the accompanying 
illustration, where they are shown applied 
to one of the well known makes of Gessner’s 
cloth presses, the latter being shown in its 
end elevation. 

Since the general construction and opera- 
tion of this press is too well known to need 
any special explanation, we will only refer to 
its various parts when needed in order to ex 
plain the application of the two aprons (one 
can be omitted in connection with certain 
fabrics and finishes) as previously referred 

One of these aprons, as indicated by the 
numeral of reference I, is a dry, endless felt 
apron, which after passing in its run through 
the machine between the internally steam 
heated cylinder 2 and similarly heated bed 
plate 3, then in turn passes over a draft roll- 
er 4, past evener roll 5, partly around guide 
roll 6 and half ways around tension roll 7, as 
is mounted upon a carriage 8 which slides 
upon ways 9 on a bracket 10 and in itself is 
operated by means of the hand wheel 11 in 
order to increase or decrease the tension to 
the fabric, under operation, i. e., take up any 
slack of the apron. 12 and 13 are two more 
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guide rolls for this endless dry felt apron, 
which is kept dry by means of passing over a 
coil of steam pipes 14, in its travel between 
tension roll 7 and guide roll 12. 

With reference to the other apron as pre- 
viously referrel to, the same, a non-endless, 
moist cotton cloth apron, indicated in our 
illustration by means of letter of reference 15. 
Said apron is wetted by means of running it 
through water previously to being brouglit 
to the press, and where the same is received 
wound on a lap roll, as indicated by numeral 
of reference 16. This moist cotton cloth 











apron when unwinding from its lap roll 16, 
in turn passes over guide rolls 17 and 13 and 
from the latter between the endless felt 
apron 1 and the cylinder 2 to the lap roll 18. 

The run of the cloth through the press and 
the treatment it receives then is thus: 

The cloth as indicated in the illustration by 
numeral of reference 19, enters the machine 
by passing respectively over and around 
guide rolls 20 and 21 (coming during its 
travel between them into contact with brush 
22) and from where it then travels over guide 
roll 13, whence it then enters between the in- 
ternally heated cylinder 2 and the moist 
apron 15, and continues to run along with 
said apron, being wound in turn with it, upon 
the lap roll 18. 





Although the arrangement of the run of 
the cloth, in connection with the two aprons 
thus explained, through the machine, no 
doubt, is the one preferred in connection with 
most fabrices to be pressed, yet at the same 
time, if so desired, arrangements to the ma- 
chine can be provided, reversing the position 
of the cloth and the wet apron, in turn bring- 
ing the wet apron next the surface of cylin 
der 2. Again where the moist apron 15 does 
not come between the cloth and the bed 
plate and the cloth to be pressed is of such a 
construction as to stand the friction against 
bedplate 3, then in such a case the dry end 
less felt apron may be omitted. 
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LORIMER’S IMPROVED WOOL DRYER 


This machine, in its general plan of con 
struction, is what is known as a combination 
of a drying and conditioning machine, adapt- 
ed for the drying of wool or other textile fi 
bres, delivering said material in turn (condi 
tioned) in the best possible condition for the 
next process. The improvement of the new 
machine over those formerly built, consists 
mainly in the manner in which the endless 
aprons are supported in the machine. In 
former makes, these endless aprons, as car- 
rying the material to be treated, consisted of 
two aprons, one of which alternately supports 
the material, while the other presses heavily 
upon the material. This was and is yet, where 
such machines are used, an objectionable 
feature, for the reason that it tends to com- 
press the material under treatment, thereby 
preventing the proper permeation of the dry- 
ing medium through it. 

To overcome this disadvantage is the ob- 
ject of the new arrangement of the aprons in 
their travel through the machine, the same 
being in the new construction of the machine 
provided with means for separating them 
when in their horizontal travel, through both 
the drying and the conditioning chambers, 
said aprons only lying close together while 
passing around one or the other guide rolls, 
as introduced into the machine for passing 
them (the aprons) from one level to another 
in their run through the machine. 

In order to be able more clearly to impart 
to the reader a thorough understanding of 
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the construction and operation of the new 
drying and conditioning machine, the accom- 
panying three illustrations are given, and of 
which Fig. 1, shows a longitudinal sectional 
elevation of this drying and conditioning ma- 
chine, Fig. 2 is a cross section of same on line 
x—x of Fig. 1, showing the interior of the 
side chamber as extending lengthwise, both 
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escape of damp air as well as the admission 
of fresh air, 8 indicating an injector for ad- 
mitting steam or gases to the chamber 2. 
The two endless aprons previously referr- 
ed to, and indicated respectively by numerals 
of reference 9 and 10, travel close together 
through the machine for a portion of the cir- 
cuit, being separated at the feeding and de- 





along the drying and conditioning section of 
the machine. Fig. 3 is a view in detail of a 
portion of Fig. 2, showing the independent 
guides for the two aprons. 

Numerals of reference accompanying the 
illustrations indicate thus: 1 the drying and 2 
the conditioning chamber or section of the 
machine, each being furnished with a side 
chamber 3 (see Fig. 2 for it) in which are 
placed heating coils 4 and fans 5. The latter 
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draw air downward through the chambers 
I and 2, and force it upward over the heating 
coils 4, from which it passes again in turn, by 
means of passage way 6, into the top of the 
chambers 1 and 2, in this manner providing 
for a continuous circulation of the drying 
medium. 7 indicates doors, provided for the 


livery ends. They are made of open work, 
webbing or metal, having on their edges 
sprocket chains 11, and travel through the 
machine in the direction indicated by the ar- 
rows, around guide wheels 12 in the drying 
chamber 1, and around guide wheels 13 in the 
conditioning chamber 2. The apron 9 travels 
around guide wheels 14 at the outside end of 
chamber I, and also around the guide wheels 
15 at the outside end of conditioning cham- 
ber 2, while the apron Io is guided around the 
large wheels 16 and 16’, at the feeding end, 





and the delivery end of the machine respec- 
tively, the wheels being driven in any suita- 
ble manner to impart motion to the aprons. 
The aprons in traveling in the horizontal 
position between the guide wheels 12 and 13 
through the machine, are kept apart, as men- 
tioned before, to prevent any excessive pres- 
sure to the material under operation. In 
order to accomplish the latter, guides 17 are 
provided, being made of angle iron, and upon 
which the sprocket chains 11 of the aprons 9 
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and 10 run, and by which they are supported, 
this being clearly seen by reference to Fig. 3. 
The sprocket chains 11 travel in the guides 
17 in such a manner so as to prevent air pass- 
ing around the sides of the aprons, this being 
further prevented by means of boards 18 ar- 
ranged closely to the under side of guide 17. 

[t will be seen from the illustration that the 
apron 10 supports the material during the 
first and third horizontal passage through the 
chambers I and 2, while the apron 9 supports 
the material during its second passage, in 
this manner shifting the material alternately 
from one apron to the other, thereby allow- 
ing the material under operation to expand 
and be in excellent condition to be acted up- 
on by the down drafts of air, steam, gases, in 
the conditioning chamber 2, in turn resulting 
in the delivery of the material from the ma- 
chine in a most perfect condition for the next 
process. 
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NOVELTIES FROM FOREIGN SOURCES. 





Woolen Cheviot Suiting. 
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OOO all 2 ply, 6 run twist. 

DOOmm@mOo 3 

Ommm@oo (31 dents @) 

Bmemooo 2 ends... , 4 

meOOUM Reed—13 xX< - ~ >» = 68! wide. 

Omm moo , 1 dent @ 

—SOOOmm Ll 4gends... | 

see 

oo —_ 

memooo (7s 

Ommmoo 2ends, moss green and drab............ = zends 

OOmmEO aends, green mix and white............== aends 

OnNOMmEE tend, moss green and drab............ = tend 

EDOCME 3 ends, green mix and white............ = 3ends 

BEODCCE 1end, moss green and drab............ = rend 

memooo SOE, GRRE BORD. <csaccccesenseeses = 1end 

Ommmeoo tend, moss green anddrab............ = tend 

OOs=meOo aends, green mix and white............ = 2ends 

OOOMmeE 1end, moss green and drab... 

gDUOOME 3 ends, green mix and white.... —— 

BEeOOOR 2ends, moss green and drab.... aig! . 

OMEEOL 2 ends, green mix and white .... 

geemooo 1end, moss green and drab..........-- = trend 
3 ends, green mix and white............ = 3ends 

err Repeat of pattern: 97 ends 


Filling—45 picks per inch, all run woolen 
yarn, arranged thus: 










pete 3 picks, Olive. ......0. scccccccccsvccess = 2picks 
ODOM 1 pick, bright brown 1 pick 
OOmmmo 1 pick, brown. 1 pick 
memOoOo 2 picks, dark green mix.........+.+.... = 2picks 
Ommmoo 2 picks, brown .....-..0-+++seeeeeeeeees = 2picks 
DoOmmmo 2 Picks, olive........... ) 
OoOOmeE 2 picks, brown......... Le 43....... 2004 picks 
mODomm ?Picks,green.......... f 
2 picks, brown... os 
Repeat of pattern: 112 picks 


Finish—W oolen cheviot finish ; 
clip on shear; 56 inches finished width. 
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scour well. 











Fall Overcoating. 





sone 
mmo Complete Weave. Repeat 8X8. 
OOM eeoo ? P 
OMMEEOOO §=6Warp—3,564 ends, 8 or 16 harness, 
mumenooo straight draw. 
meCcoce 
Be att ait. 3 
eoooDomem  <¢ed—18X3=66" wide in loom. 
Dress— 
12 ends, 3} run woolen yarn, brown........... ‘ } 
a ends, 34 run woolen yarn, cream.........---.. 
q4ends,2 ply twist............ én re a,” x = So ends 
2 ends, 34 run woolen yarn, cream........... = J 
a ends, 3 run woolen yarn, crimson..............+ cooees® 9 Onds 
8 ends, 34 run woolen yarn, brown........ eeecveccesens = § ends 
aends, Sp FO WETTER FON, Rives ces cice sc ccccceses = 2 ends 
\ 6% run, MMMM L: sasae toc dceceduok ss 
4 ends, 2 ply twist eee rere Ee ends 
Repeat of pattern: 96 ends 


Filling—52 picks per inch, arranged thus: 
12 picks, 34 run woolen yarn, brown. 
2 picks, 34 run woolen yarn, fawn. 
4 picks, 34 run woolen yarn, light olive. 
2 picks, 34 run woolen yarn, fawn. 


20 picks. Repeat of pattern. 


Finish—Fancy cassimere finish, 56 inches wide. 
—_—_——_ 


Worsted Tricot Trousering. 











x5 
—_- OF 
UES MEC CURE 
eee COOMOMMMOOS Complete Weave, 
OoOm 
SE ECOMOMMEOCOmoO Repeat 47X4. 
OOO BEODOSOMEEO 
BEeBOOODe@eeeooo 
OOOO MEOOOsoeo 
Warp—5350 ends. 
1 dent @ 3 ends. ee tate : 
—— = P 
Reed—20 X { 11 dents @ 4 ends. , 68" wide in loom. 
Dress 
3 ends, 9/360 worsted, black........2...0.s0c00-ssscceece = 3 ends 
1end, 2/36s worsted, black, twisted with 2/Sos 
"pearl mercerized cotton..............+++ =1 | pa d 
1end, 2/36s worsted, black and gray......... =1{ X 2= 12 ends 
4ends, 2/328 worsted, eee = 
rend, 2/36s worsted, black, twisted’ with 2/Sos pearl , 
MR cid do Botiies <3 texseves'cercacas 4 = 1 end e 
1 end, 2/36s worsted, black and gray..........+..+6- = 1end 
2 ends, » 2/328 WOTWOE, DIRE oc scccccccsccsescccescs = 2ends 
2 ends, 2 fold 2/64s worsted, black and green twist.. = 2ends 
8 ends, 2/36s worsted, MMe gh acs «de cevceces = 8 ends 
2 ends, 2/36s worsted, dark blue...........-...00000 = 2 ends 
2 ends, 2/368 worsted, DIR ccccccsccccccevcccccscccecs = 2 ends 
rend, 2/36s worsted, black, twisted w ith’ 2/80s } 
‘pearl mercerized Cotton..........++ oo -meE | a ait 
tend, 2/36s worsted, black and gray........ =f % 2= 12 ends 
4 ends, 2/36s worsted, black......:.....essee. : 
rend, 2/36s worsted, black, twisted w ith 3/808 pearl : 
MIAME MAMIE Sactinecccsrsevesseacssesseeaee = 1 end 
1end, 2/36s worsted, black and gray........ cexce come: i ie 
4 ends, 2/36s worsted, eM adiewhteesas scnsdeeevesscy seus = 4 ends 
rend, 2/36s worsted, black, twisted with 280s } ; 
pearl mereerized cotton paihike Manoa iiee Gtchcale 2= 4 ends 
rend, 2/36s worsted, black and gray........ =1 ‘4 : 
6 ends, 2/36s worsted, Mnccsecescevecswesesc-ssceses = 6 ends 
rend, 2/36s worsted, black, twisted with 2/Sos ) 
pearl mercerized MG oa J 22 een 
1 end, 2/36s worsted, black and gray .....-....1 { ms pene 
4 ends, OF SHCTNINE, DIRE cccsesccccscccsesecs 4) 
rend, 2/36s worsted, black, twisted with  afaes ane 
"mercerized cotton ..... ° = 1 end 
1end, 2/36s worsted, black and gray. pvt cereonmaeiamaed = tend 
Repeat of pattern: 94 ends E 


Filling—60 picks per inch, all 2/28s black worsted. 
Finish—W orsted finish, 


= BS pid 


56 inches wide. 










Fancy Worsted Dress Goods. 


Complete Weave. Repeat 42X4. 


Warp—2380 ends, 4 or 8 harness fancy draw. 
Reed—21X2=56" wide in loom. 


Dress— 
tend, 2/18s worsted, green and yellow twist. 
7 ends, 2/148 worsted, dark green. 
rend, 2/18s worsted, green and red twist 
as ends, 2/148 worsted, dark green. 
1end, 2/18s worsted, green and red twist. 
7 ends, 2/14s worsted, dark green. 


42 ends in repeat of pattern. 


Filling—44 picks per inch, all 2/14s worsted, 
dark green. 


Finish—Scour well, single or shear, 
48" finished width. 


press. 





Qe 


Worsted Coating. 





OSSOROMECE Complete Weave. 
Repeat 5X15. 


Warp—6400 ends, 2/48’s worsted, 





i Ena any fashionable color or mix, 10 

if BUBOMBOMOM or 20 harness, straight draw. 

hg Se ETE Reed—25X4=64 inches wide in 
OSOSSOsOee — at ae 
SeCmmmmCmm = 86 /1/ling—go picks per inch, single 
BECOME 20’s worsted, any fashionable 


color or mix. 
Finish—C lear finish, 56 inches wide 





Worsted Coating. 








. Dee no eeeeoe Complete Weave. 


Repeat 7X7. 


Warp—5440 ends, 2/40's wor- 
sted, any fashionable color 
or mix, or gray for piece 


: alm 
s EE RORCMEEEORe 
B OMB EEOROMEEE 


iT m 

_ OS ETEtinC On dye; 14 harness straight 
BEE ECMOMB Oe draw. 
SOMEEEOMOCMEER 


Reed—20X 4=68 inches wide 
in loom. 

o Filling :—8o picks per inch, single 20’s worsted. 

Be Finish : -— Clear finish, 56 inches wide. 
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Fancy Worsted Trousering. 


rt tor tt 1) iol tt 
OOODODDmMmoOooOo 
Bee OM eee 
Omg@oooro! J 

OO 

Oooo \OUOmeo 
USO OROSEE 
ammo 





See Om 
OOOODOms 


OO Om 
oooo 


mmm! 
x 


ooo 
iO 
memeOouomoOmoou! - 






OmOmemeomo 





1OOmoOmooo0o 


See OMMEOeD 
OOOOODOmmoOoOo 
ORE Rotee 





Complete Weave. 


Repeat 64 X 12. 


Warp—7140 ends, 
fancy draw. 


20 harness 


Reed—26X 4=68% inches wide. 


Dress— 


8 ends, 2/64s worsted, black 


2 ends, 2/648 worsted, ) 


light yray 
2 ends, 2/648 worsted, 
black .... > 
2 ends, 2/64s durk 
gray 





2 ends, 2/64s ble “i. 
2ends, 


2/648 worsted, 
STOR cacex 


4 ends, 2/64s worsted, . blacks. 
2 ends, black worsted, twist 
ed with white silk.... 


4 ends, 


2ends, 
2 ends, 

sted, 
2 ends, 


2/648 wor-) 

black . i 

2/64 wor vas 

sted, dark gray .. 

2 ends, 2/64s wor f 
sted, black....... 

2 ends, , 


sted light gray.. J 





2/648 wor 


— 


+ 


2/648 worsted, black= 

2 ends, black worsted, twist 
ed with white silk... 

2/648 worsted, black= 


Repeat of pattern: 


Filling—1os5 picks per 


arranged thus: 


1 pick, 2/64s worsted, black. 


..= Sends 


16 end 


ends 


nN 


end 


nN 


ends 
4 ends 


2 end 
2 ends 


24 ends 


64 ends 


inch, 


1 pick, 344 run woolen, black, backing. 


1 pick, 2/64s worsted, black. 


— 


3 picks, repeat of pattern. 


Finish—W orsted finish, 56 inches 


wide. 


Rid-~ebAe x 4=64% inches wide in loom. 


Dress— 


2 ends, 2/408 worsted, dark gray. 


2 ends, 2/40s worsted, light gray 


4 ends, 
4 ends, 2/40s worsted, dark gray. 


32s worsted, black. 


4 ends, 2/328 worsted, black. 


16 ends in repeat of pattern. 


Filling — 


Finish—Clear, 


worsted finish; 


56 inches wide. 


8X 4. 
Warp— 4800 ends, 8 har 
ness straight draw. 


Complete Weave. 
Repeat 


70 picks per inch, all 2/24s worsted, black. 
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Fancy Worsted Suiting. 


Complete Weave. 
Repeat 16 X 16 


Warp—7200 ends, 16 har- 
ness straight draw, all 
2/24s worsted. 


Reed—12% X8=72" wide. 


Dress— 


2 ends, blue and olive twist ri. < 

2 ends, blue and green twist.. | ~ 4> 16 ends xX 6192 ends 
6 ends, blue and green twist = 16 ends 

2 ends, blue and olive twist ‘ 

2 ends, blue and green twist x 3 = 12 ends 
2 ends, blue and olive twist................. 2 ends 


2 ends, red ° eet = 2 ends 
16 ends, blue and green twist = 16 ends 


Repeat of pattern: 224 ends 


Filling—100 picks per inch, same counts, colors and 
arrangement of yarns as used for the warp. 


Finish—W orsted finish, 56!’ wide. 





SHUTTLE FOR AUTOMATIC LOOMS. 





The novelty of the construction consists 
in the means provided in the shuttle for 
catching and holding the bobbin while in 
the former. 

The accompanying illustration shows the 
new catch, i. e., holder for the bobbin, as well 
as those portions of a shuttle to which the 
latter refers to. In said illustration, 1 indi- 
cates the two side walls of such a shuttle de- 
signed for use in connection with automatic 








filling replenishing looms, said walls form- 
ing an opening 2, extending vertically 
through the shuttle, for the introduction and 
discharge of the bobbin, which, when thrust 
into the body of the shuttle is automatically 
retained by frictional contact of members 
carried on the head of the bobbin, acting in 
connection with frictional (rubber) retaining 
surfaces 3, carried by plates secured to the 
inner sides of the side walls 1 of the shuttle. 


The retaining means carried by the head of 


the bobbin, consists of a pair of rings 4, en- 
circling the head of the bobbin, so as to pro- 


ject therefrom in order to engage the friction 
surface 3 on the inner walls of the shuttle. 

These rings 4 have interposed between 
them and the head of the bobbin, a piece of 
yielding material in the form of a band encir- 
cling the head of the bobbin and resting in a 
wide annular groove, so as to be retained 
against displacement longitudinally of the 
bobbin by the annular shoulders at each side 
of the groove. The band thus referred to is 
adapted to vield, the rings 4 being split at 5 
on an incline. 

The frictional retaining surfaces 3 are 
grooved vertically to receive the spring rings 
carried by the head of the bobbin, there be- 
ing a greater number of grooves provided in 
the retaining surfaces 3 than rings 4 on the 
head of the bobbins, which thus enables the 
bobbins to be engaged and retained in place 
even though it should not fall exactly in the 
same position in the shuttle at each replenish- 
ing operation. 

sailaneanaihlleaetinesiatentens 


WORSTED YARNS. 


COMBING. 

The original method was combing by 
hand, and when the hand comber in 
this process made use of two combs, 
one of which he used as a pad comb, fixed 
on a post at a convenient height by an iron 
rod fastened into the post. The cleansed and 
oiled wool after being made up into handfuls 
(the staples laid parallel upon a bench) was 
lashed into each comb placed upon the pad. 
After each comb had thus been filled with 
raw wool, they were placed in the comb-pot 
for being heated, during which time the 
comber prepared again his handfuls of wool 
for the next lot. He afterwards took the 
combs out of the comb pot, placed one comb 
upon the pad, and with the other in hand 
commenced the lashing or combing opera- 
tion, each comb becoming alternately a 
working comb, by the teeth of one being 
made to pass through the tuft of wool up- 
on the other, until the fibres of each became 
perfectly smooth, free and clear of short 
wool or noils, which were left imbedded in 
the comb heads. The combed wool, known 
as tops, were taken off, by the comber with 
his fingers and laid evenly as possible into a 


ft; 


yo: 


wee 


381) 






sliver a few feet long, by drawing through a 
bone lined hole, whereas the noil, or short 
material, was next taken out, collected in a 
box and sold to woolen yarn spinners. 

As seen by the previously given explana- 
tion of hand combing, there is a two-fold ob- 
ject to be obtained in combing by machin- 
ery, that is to continue the parallel placing of 
the fibres, partly accomplished by the pre- 
vious process of gilling, and second to re- 
move the short curly and neppy fibres (noils) 
from the long and straight fibres (tops) the 
former being unfit for use in the manufac- 
ture of worsted yarn. The honor of having 
made the first practical attempt to solve the 
problem oi wool combing by machinery 
(toward the close of the eighteenth century) 
belongs to the great genius, Dr. Edmund 
Cartwright, and this without the advantage 
of special mechanical training or knowledge 
of the subject. He created the germ of all 
subsequent wool combing machines; no 
doubt some later inventors of such machin- 
ery have proceeded on lines distinctly their 
own, or even in ignorance of his invention, 
but whichever wool comb we may take into 
consideration we find a reproduction of the 
principles of Cartwright’s combing machine 
in it. Cartwright’s original combing ma- 
chine consisted of a cylinder, armed with 
rows of teeth which revolved in such a man- 
ner that its teeth might catch and clear out 
the wool contained in the teeth of the fixed 
and upright comb. His second combing ma- 
chine, patented 1790, superseded the previ- 
ous imperfect method by the contrivance of a 
circular horizontal comb table. 

Although there are several different con- 
structions of combs, the one known as the 
Noble comb is the one most frequently met 
with, as which in our country is known as 
the Crompton & Knowles Wool Comb, it 
being the American adaptation of the princi- 
ples employed in the original Noble comb. 
While the best features of the English ma- 
chine have been retained, a large number of 
improving devices have been added for the 
purpose of increasing the speed and produc- 
tive power. 

The process of combing is briefly as fol- 
lows:—Wool that has been washed, carded 
and gilled is wound into balls preparatory 
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to combing. These balls rest on the fluted 
rolls surrounding the machine, each ball re- 
leasing 4 thick slivers of matted wool fibres. 
There is a corresponding number of open 
end boxes above the rolls through which the 
slivers of wool are passed, their free ends ex- 
tending over the pin circles which form the 
most essential feature of this type of ma- 
chine. Two sets of small pin circles revolve 
on opposite sides of the machine, each on 
its Own centre and as near as practicable to 
the inner circumference of a large outside 
pin circle. Two flat brushes immediately 
over the circles, at the point of nearest ap- 
proach, are given a very rapid dabbing mo- 
tion, exceeding if desired 1,000 dabs per 
minute, the purpose being to press the wool 
fibres into the sets of pins on both circles. 

At this point an improvement of much im- 
portance has recently been applied to this 
comb. It will be readily understood that a 
heavy dabbing motion, making over 1,000 
beats per minute causes serious vibration. It 
has even been necessary in many cases to 
use masonry beds for a foundation. The new 
motion entirely overcomes this. A double 
reciprocating eccentric is now employed for 
each brush, one eccentric operating the 
brush and the other carrying in the opposite 
direction a sliding plate whose weight ex- 
actly equals and counterbalances that of the 
brush and moving parts directly connected 
with it. The result of this is that almost no 
vibration can be detected even when run- 
ning at top speed. 

The large and small pin circles previously 
referred to, revolve in the same direction, 
constantly drawing out the fibres and sep- 
arating them from the supply. As the cir- 
cles continue to revolve they separate, the 
pins or teeth of one set releasing and comb- 
ing out the loose ends of those fibres that 
are more securely held in the other—the 
longer fibres usually remaining attached to 
the large pin circles. 

At the point of separation between the 
large and small circles a star wheel is revolv- 
ing at very high speed, the purpose being to 
assist in the division of the fibres and also to 
turn their free ends in the direction of the 
rotation. After passing the star wheel the 
fibres are caught between drawing off rolls, 


.. 
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which draw the wool from the circles, and 
complete the combing process. The now 
parallel fibres, called top, follow an apron to 
the centre of the machine where all the 
strands are united and pass through a com- 
mon funnel. From this funnel the wool 
emerges for delivery into a can coiler stand- 
ing beside the comb. The winding up of the 
wool top operates to give it a slight twist. 

A by-product consisting of very short or 
tightly curled wool, called noil, is automati- 
cally removed from the pin circles, and which 
noil finds extensive use in the manufacture of 
woolen goods. 

A recent improvement has been applied to 
the top and bottom pieces for adjusting the 
presser rolls. A ratchet with spring pawl 
operates the screw, which tightens the pres- 
sure adjusting spring. This construction 
admits of far more accurate adjustment than 
any previous construction, and entirely 
overcomes the tendency to work loose. 

In order to secure absolute uniformity of 
motion, this machine is furnished thorough- 
out with cut gears, and the rack plates in 
which the pins are set run on ball bearings. 
This rack plate can be run at from 2 to 6 
revolutions per minute by means of change 
gears. 

The top shaft runs in babbitted cap boxes 
which allow the shaft to be lifted out with- 
out removing the pulleys. The foundation 
plate in two sections is furnished for both the 
comb and the coiler. The two sections are 
bolted together and make a firm, strong base 
plate which helps to diminish vibration. The 
patented apron traverse device keeps the 
apron in constant motion, up and down. 
This prevents any dwell, because the leather 
passes over the centre; hence there is a great 
saving to the aprons. 

We thus have shown that the wool as fed 
to the comb, leaves the same in two shapes, 
techinally known as the top and the noils, 
the former consisting of an amount of paral- 
lel fibres more or less irregular in length 

(depending upon the care used in the preced- 
ing operations) and which is now termed a 
sliver, it being the only portion of the pro- 
duct of the comb used in the manufacture of 
worsted yarns, the other product, i. e., the 
refuse of the machine, also known as noils, 


as previously referred to, being destined for 
mixing with the wool in the manufacture of 
woolen fabrics. 

DRAWING. 

Having obtained the top, or sliver, 
more or less irregular in size as already 
explained, it now undergoes the drawing 
process in order to render the sliver of 
a uniform thickness throughout, and to re- 
duce its size until it becomes so small that 
spinning can complete the process. 

The drawing process in itself means the 
reduction of a sliver one inch or more in 
diameter, to a roving strand about 1/16 or 
less in diameter, and which should be ab- 
solutely free from any irregularity, the fibres 
composing the thread overlapping each 
other equally at all points throughout the 
roving. Upon the judicious management of 
the drawing process to a great extent, de- 
pends the strength of the finished yarn. 

There are three different systems of draw- 
ing for the manufacture of worsted yarns in 
use—open drawing, cone drawing and 
French drawing. Open drawing is used for 
long and short materials (according to style 
and build of machines), whereas the cone and 
French drawing methods refer to short or 
medium stapled material. The extenuating 
of the slivers as required for drawing is in 
all three methods accomplished by means of 
passing the sliver between the two pair of 
rollers placed some distance apart from each 
other. The first pair of rollers, feeding roll- 
ers, or back rollers, revolve slowly, drawing 
the slivers of loose wool in between each 
other and feeding the same to the second 
pair of rollers, drawing rollers or front roll- 
ers, which revolve quickly and draw the wool 
out. This procedure is, as already previous- 
ivy indicated, repeated several times, until 
roving is produced by the action of the front 
rollers. 

Fither system of drawing accomplishes 
the same purpose, i. e., drawing the large top 
sliver as fed to the machine, down to a fine 
roving ready for spinning, drawing being 
merely another name for drafting, the 
amount of draft to use being the main point 
to take into consideration. 

Open and cone drawing are closely related 
together, and are collectively known as the 
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English method of drawing; the difference 
between open and cone drawing consisting 
in the method of changing the speed of the 
bobbins, as they get gradually fuller in di- 
mensions; the bobbins in cone drawing being 
made to revolve at an increasing rate of 
speed as they become gradually fuller, en- 
tirely independent of the flyer, which never 
drags it at all. The device by which the 
speed of the bobbin is regulated is known as 
the differential motion. In cone drawing 
there is no drag on the sliver as it comes 
from the delivery rollers, thus the same can 
be wound onto the bobbins in the softest 
state possible, permitting an easy and per- 
fect drawing of the sliver. 

The principle of working in connection 
with the English method of drawing is as fol- 
lows: Five or six tops or slivers are put up 
to a double can gill box. There are two par- 
allel pairs of rollers in each of these ma- 
chines, one pair running much faster than 
the other and at some distance away. 
Through or into the first or slow running 
pair the five or six slivers are introduced 
simultaneously, and are carried forward un- 
til they meet the faster running pair of front 
rollers between which the ends are placed; at 
once this is done the attenuation takes place 
which is always proportioned to the speed 
of the two sets of rollers. Presuming this 
relation to be as eight to one, it would fol- 
low that if six slivers be used and combined 
into one, the last would weigh one-eighth as 
much per yard as the combined weight of 
the six slivers before the passage. The re- 
sultant of the operation therefore is the com- 
bination of the six slivers into one with a re- 
duction of the imperfections that may have 
been in the original. These imperfections 
consist of irregular thickness of the sliver. 
In the combination, it is obvious that these 
irregularities will to a greater or less extent 
fit into each other and the thin place in one 
sliver combine with the thick place in an- 


other, thus to a great extent obliterating the. 


defects of both; and as this is continually go- 
ing on through the whole of the six slivers 
in the combination, the resultant product 
must necessarily be one in every way more 
perfect than any of the six original ones. 

Another feature of these gill boxes not 
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mentioned here, but referred to before in 
connection with the gill box of the prepar- 
ing set, is the gills or rows of steel toothed 
combs, which lie between the two sets of roll- 
ers. As soon as the front rollers receive the 
sliver from the back rollers, the wool is 
brought to a state of tension and forced 
down upon these steel teeth, through which 
it is drawn by the fast running front rollers. 
The combs are not stationary, but have a 
speed forward toward the front rollers equal 
to the speed of the back rollers; this forward 
motion is obtained by means of a pair of end- 
less screws operating at either end of the 
steel toothed comber which is lying on its 
steel back with the teeth filled with wool, up- 
permost. This steel toothed comb is termed 
a faller because of its dropping on its arrival 
near the fast running roller to a pair of 
screws running in the reverse direction just 
beneath the first pair. By this operation it 
releases entirely its hold of the wool, which 
it.has held sufficiently long to permit the fast 
running rollers to draw the sliver through 
the teeth and thus straighten out and effect- 
ually parallel the fibres, an operation of great 
value to the succeeding processes, as the 
wool, being thus combed free, slips easily 
upon itself and draws with more certainty. 
The can gill box thus referred to is termed 
a double can gill box for the fact that the 
product of the machine is delivered into a 
double, i.e., two cans, which in turn after- 
wards are put up at the back of the next gill 
box, and when five or six ends taken from 
the work done by the can gill box are’put up 
for reduction into one, the product being 
wound upon a large bobbin instead of being 
delivered into a can, for which reason the 
machine is known as a “two spindle gill box,” 
two for the reason that two spindles for re- 
ceiving the product are found in the complete 
machine, i. e., two series of gilling carried on 
side by side in one machine, the term spindie 
coming from the fact that the product of the 
machine is not delivered into cans but 
wound on a bobbin, as set in spindles, in 
front, i. e., the delivery part of the machine. 
The operation of the two spindle gill box 
is identical with that of the dowble can gill 
box, i. e., drawing or elongating of the sliver, 
and at the same time laving the fibres in the 
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sliver by means of the steel toothed combs, 
as traverse them during the operation of 
drawing — always more and more parallel. 
The bobbins as produced on the two spindle 
gill box, five of them as a rule, are then put 
up in the rear of each bobbin of the delivery 
of a four spindle box, and again there united 
into one and subjected to drafting, which 
with the resulting sliver is smaller than any 
one of the original five fed. This process of 
doubling and feeding slivers produced on 
one machine to another machine, and at the 
same time drawing or attenuating the deliv- 
ered product to less than one of the ones fed, 
at the same time laying the fibres composing 
the slivers always more and more parallel is 
the gist of the principle of this drawing proc- 
ess, which in turn is carried on in connection 
with six, or less, more processes, the only 
difference being that always less ends are 
doubled until in the last three processes only 
two ends are doubled, the last process being 
known as the roving process, the product 
there being wound on a very small bobbin, 
compared to the first process referred to, 
said bobbin in this instance being only five 
inches by three inches, by which we mean 
that the length of the bobbin as covered by 
the roving is five inches, and its diameter 
three inches. These bobbins or spools are 
now ready for the actual spinning process. 
ee 
THE WHITIN THREAD GUIDE FOR 
SPINNING AND TWISTING 
MACHINERY. 


The points of advantage for this new 
thread guide are simplicity of construction, 
easy adjustment to any variation in position 
required, the entire device at the same time 
being constructed so as to guard it against 
any accumulation of “fly,” etc. 

In order to be able to explain the working 
of this thread guide mechanism, the accom- 
panying illustration is given, showing a per- 
spective view, with parts broken away, of the 
complete device (thread guide, its holder, the 
back rail and the thread board) as in turn at- 
tached to either spinning or twisting ma- 
chinery; one of the guide holders being 
shown down or in working position, ind the 
other in its raised position to show the ad- 
justing means for the guide. 


With reference to numerals of reference ac- 
companying the illustration, the same in- 
dicate as follows:—1 the thread board of a 
spinning or twisting machine and upon which 
is suitably mounted, by means of hinges 2, the 
back rail 3. The hinges 2 are provided in 
their lower leaves with slots, which receive 
bolts and by means of which the back rail is 
adjustably secured to the thread board. The 
other leaf of the hinge 2 is fastened to the un- 
der side of the back rail, the hinge acting as 
a pivotal support, whereby the back rail may 
be swung upwardly when so required. 

4, respectively indicates two of the series 





of thread guide holders, as used in connec- 
tion with the machine, said holders being 
made of a single piece of sheet metal, stamp- 
ed to have a flat top surface, with depending 
flanges on all four sides. The side flanges 5 
are perforated at their rear upper corners, as 
at 6, for the reception of a hinge wire 7 as 
held in the long hinge plate 8 by means of 
extending ears 9, the thread guide holders 4 
being thus movably mounted on said hinge 
wire 7. The rear flange of the thread guide 
holders is turned down at a sufficiently rear- 
ward point, so as to overlap the hinge wire 7, 
the flange being wide enough to form a clos- 
ure for the space between the back rail and 
thread guide holder, thereby preventing the 
accumulation of “fly” or dirt from falling 
upon and incorporating itself with the thread, 
while twist is inserted in the latter. 

The thread guide eye 10 is formed at its 
eye-end 11 of usual construction, while its 
adjusting end is provided with an oblong 
loop 12 opened at one end in the shape of a 
hook for receiving a bolt 13 as countersunk 
in recess 14 of plate 4. This loop end 12 of 
the guide eye is clamped against the under 
side of the holder by means of washer 15 and 
nut 16 and held thereby (adjustably) in the 
proper position after once properly adjusted. 














CORRESPONDENCE AND NOTES 


Upon Textile Topics 
at Home and Abroad. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF FANCY YARN. continues outside the spindle and terminates 
a in a small conical head and small offset, 

BY JAMES AND CHARLES DANTZER. which affords space for two holes of the 

same diameter. The yarn passes through 
these holes and is drawn by the rollers, V’. 
the fork being fixed the two threads are car- 
ried along parallel to each other. The two 
This yarn, shown at Fig. 130, differs from threads from the bobbin, B, B’, pass through 
the preceding one only in having the chenille the eyes, a, a’, fixed in the spindle opposite 
effect interrupted. That is, the projecting to the axis of the bobbins, b, b’. Then they 


(Continued from April.) 


CUT CHENILLE, 












FIG. 130. 


loops are cut away at intervals. The twister pass through the two holes, t, t’, to emerge 
for making this yarn is illustrated by Figs. at z, z’, being drawn by the rollers, V*. As 
E 124 to 129. Fig. 124 is a horizontal view. the spindle threads revolve with the spindle 
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FIG. 124. 





The yarn from the bobbins, z, z, passes over A, when leaving the head of the spindle they 
a stop motion and then through a hollow are wound around the triangular part of the 
whorl by which the spindle, a, is driven, then bar and drawn along with the threads, b, b’. 
along the axis of the latter through a spiral They are thus incorporated into the yarn like 
device, which is a sort of fork. This part the rounds of a ladder. F 
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The entire thread passes between the roll, cutters are shown at Fig. 126. Fig. 125 
; V’, having two lateral grooves to receive the shows a vertical section of one device. The 
' yarn having passed between the rolls is car- 





ried to the twister where the loops are 
formed. At the edge of the fixed disk, D, 
the yarn passes from the traveler, C, then to 
the fixed ring, O. The drum, A, is driven 
at a fairly high speed and after being twisted 
projections in the thread. The cutter is in- the yarn is wound on the drum, T. Figs. 
serted in the centre of the roll. The straight 128 to 129 show spindles attached for differ- 
ent styles of bobbins. Fig. 127 shows a 
spindle for variable speed. The rings, a, b, 





FIG. 125. 
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FIG. 126. 


roll, X’, presses on the roll, V’, and the pro- through which the yarn passes are joined, 
jecting loops are thus cut away at intervals. which allows the bobbins to be inserted and 
The yarn then passes from the grooved pul- removed very easily. Fig. 126 is a double 
ley, V, to the flyer, S, where it is twisted and spindle with reverse motion. The central 
wound on the bobbin, T. Various forms of — spindle is formed with a tube, A, on which 
the pieces, u, wu’, and the pulley, a, are fixed. 
The spindle, A, which encloses the spindle, 
A’, can be made of one or more pieces. The 
movement is obtained by the pulley, a. The 
two spindles can be successively operated 
either in the same or different directions. To 
obtain the cut chenille yarn the grooved rolls 
are operated by a chain of gears. The loop 
threads are drawn from the top of the con- 
ical head. The base threads rest on the bot- 
tom of each groove so that the loops are held 
at the top of the cone. The cutting of the 
loops is done very easily by contact with steel 
knives. The grooved rolls can be displaced 
by two steel disks separated by a space suffi- 
cient to allow the introduction of a cutter, 












which in revolving cuts the loops, which pro- 
ject beyond the disk. This machine is also 
suited for the manufacture of boucle yarn 
and various kinds of fancy yarn. 





ALBANIS YARN. 

This varn shown at Fig. 131 is similar to 
the chenille thread. It is made on the ma- 
chine shown at Fig. 132. Several threads, 2, 
pass between the rollers, c,d. The floating 


FIG. 132. 


part of the yarn consists of two or more 
threads, I, united to a single twisted thread 
passing between the upper rolls, a. b, then 
wound on the base thread, 2. The rolls, a, 






on the flyer, g, and wound on the bobbin, h. 
Sometimes the binder thread is twisted in 
the opposite direction in order to double the 


b, are driven about three times as fast as the 
rolls, c, d. All the threads are then twisted 
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ONDULE YARN. 

This yarn, shown at Fig. 133, gives a spiral 
effect and is made by four operations: 

1. The roving, ready for spinning, is first 
twisted very hard to the right. 

2. Two threads of fine yarn are twisted 
slightly together to the left in order to give 
them a certain consistence and coherence. 

3. The twisted roving and the two-ply 
are. twisted together to the left with very 
few turns only, merely to make the three- 
score. 

4. The whole thread is then twisted hard 
to the left. 

The original twist of the roving, 2, is lost, 
while the twist of the threads, 1 and 3, is in- 
creased. (See Fig. 133.) The heavy roving, 
2, projects in the form of spiral effects. 
VELVET YARN. 

Fig. 134 shows a fancy yarn with the fibres 
raised in the form of a nap. It is sometimes 


$ called bumble-bee yarn and is made on an 


apparatus provided with a friction, which 
raises the nap of the roving on which there 
is twisted a fine thread. The roving, 2, is 
drawn from the bobbin and passed through 
the drawing rolls after which it is subjected 
to the action of the rub rolls. These rolls 
are placed at some distance from each other 
in order to roughen the thread without draw- 
ing it finer. These rolls are run at a higher 
speed than are the drawing rolls in order to 


2? 
a 


increase the napping effect. A fine thread, 1, 
is then twisted with the roving. The two rub 
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rolls are covered with parchment or leather, 
sometimes brushes are used to raise the nap. 
Fig. 135 shows another arrangement to pro- 
The roving, I, passed be- 


duce this effect. 


FIG. 


tween the back rolls, a, a’, and the inter- 
mediate, b, b’, c, c’, and the delivery rolls, 


d, d’, the speeds of which are graded pro- 
gressively. The binder thread, 2, is deliv- 
ered to the rollers, d, d’, then the two-ply 
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passes between the napping rollers, f, f', 
which turn four or five times faster than the 
delivery rolls, and in a direction the reverse 
of that of the yarn. 


134. 


Another method of producing the velvet 
yarn is illustrated at Fig. 136. The roving, 
4, passes between the drawing rolls, b, b’, 
d, d’, then is united with the binder, 3. The 
binder and roving then pass between the 
rub rolls, f, f', which are driven at a high 
speed in the opposite direction from that of 
the yarn. The rolls, f, f', covered as above 
stated, are separated from each other in 
order to rub the yarn without squeezing it 
Fig. 137 illustrates the process still clearer. 
Two rods, m, n, carrying the guide eye, pass 
from one end of the frame to the other. 
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CRABBING 





The rods 
are supported by the arms, g, h, which swing 
ona pivot,o. The cams, j, 1, vibrate the bars 
and with them the guide eves; as a result the 
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These eyes receive the fine varn. 


Pao 


FIG. 137. 


binder thread is regularly joined with the 
roving forming knots and similar effects. 
By varying the form of the cam the length 
and separation of the knots can be arranged 
as desired. 


(To be continued.) 
ee 


CRABBING HALF SILK. 


BY R. SHAWCROSS. 





(In Dyer and Calico Printer.) 

Half-silk is crabbed before dyeing for the 
same reason that all mixtures of wool are 
treated in this way. Without this preliminary 
process the silk warp in particular would be 
liable to shrink, and a cockled, unevenly dyed 
material would result. With such fabrics as 
gloria and other umbrella goods the crabbing 
also gives the stuff the closer texture that is 
desirable in cloth which is manufactured to 
withstand showers. 

The crabbing machine consists of a series 
of pairs of horizontal rollers, one directly 
above the other in each pair. The lower 
rollers turn half immersed in boiling water, 
and are driven by gearing. The pressure up- 
on the two rollers of each pair can be regulat- 
ed at will by any of the usual methods, and 
the upper rollers revolve by friction upon the 
lower ones. The rollers are generally of iron, 
and are tightly and smoothly wrapped with 
several thicknesses of cotton cloth to protect 
the fabric which is being crabbed from any 
danger of being marked with rust stains. 
\fter the machine has been in use for a time 
this cotton forms an extremely firm and com- 
pact mass, which adheres to the roller with 
great tenacity. As an additional precaution, 
the clean surface of the iron may be varnish- 
ed with shellac varnish the cotton 


wrapping is applied. To enable the varnish 
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to adhere, the iron is first damped with acetic 
acid, then, when a slight coat of rust has been 
formed, with a solution of tannin. The 
roller is then dried and varnished. A treble 
crab, a machine with three pairs of rollers, is 
the favorite with the trade. 

The tension under which the goods are run 
through the machine, the pressure of the 
upper rollers, and the time during which the 
crabbing lasts, all vary within wide limits, ac- 
cording to the character of the material under 
treatment. In some cases the piece is run 
from one lower roller to another, the upper 
rollers being employed for pressure only. 
Sometimes, however, the piece, when wrap- 
ped on the first lower roller passes from it on 
to the upper roller of the same pair, and 
thence to the second lower roller, and so on, 
when there are more than two pairs. 

There are two points of prime importance, 
in whatever manner the process may be con- 
ducted, firstly, that the goods should lie upon 
the rollers absolutely smooth and without 
creases, the selvages running truly parallel 
to the length of the machine and at right an- 
gles to the axes of the rollers, and, secondly, 
that the fabric should be quickly cooled as 
soon as the crabbing is finished. This is best 
done by having a final trough kept full of cold 
water. Mere exposure to the air cools a 
piece wrapped on a roller too slowly, and the 
material is sure to become tendered. 

It need hardly be said that the crabbing 
machine must be so used that every portion 
of the fabric gets exactly the same treatment 
in all respects. Running a piece backwards 
and forwards in the machine is a great help 
to securing this result. 

Crabbing requires great experience as so 
many factors, such as the nature of the ma- 
terial, the weave, the nature of the articles 
for which the material is ultimately destined, 
have to be taken into consideration. The 
effect of the crabbing on the handle must 
also be borne in mind. Heavy pressure and 
long continued crabbing give a high degree 
of lustre and hard feel, while, if the pressure 
is low, a good lustre can be given by prolong- 
ing the crabbing, and the goods will remain 
soft and yielding, and hence many garment 
cloths are crabbed under the very small pres- 


sure but for a long time. The heaviest pres- 
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sure used is that employed on material for 
dust-cloaks. That for umbrella-covers 
comes next, while upholstery goods are in- 
variably crabbed under low pressure, often 
merely under the weight of the upper roller 
without any extra load. Between these ex- 
tremes there is almost every possible grada- 
tion. The upper rollers are weighted when 
necessary by one of the ordinary screw or 
lever contrivances. The principle underlying 
the various degrees of loading is easily seen 
from the above examples. The more 
weather-resistant, and, therefore, the closer 
and more compact the fibre is required to be, 
the heavier must be the pressure upon it dur- 
ing the crabbing. The same consideration 
has obviously an effect upon the duration of 
the process also. 

In conclusion it may be mentioned that the 
defects produced by bad crabbing are in most 
cases irremediable or nearly so. Next to 
staining, the most common is the distorting 
or breaking or the threads of the weft. This 
effect on the weft is, of course, permanent, 
and completely spoils the piece. As regards 
stains, their removal, even when practicable, 
usually costs so much as seriously to dimin- 
ish profits. 


ee 


UTILIZING WASTE IN TEXTILE MILLS 
BY ROBERT REGENT. 


Manufacturers in England vary in respect 
to the pains taken in disposing of waste pro- 
ducts. All of them save their wastes, and in 
most mills the respective sorts, down to the 
very lowest, are kept separate. At the 
year-end, or before, it is usual to invite a few 
of the waste-dealers who abound in the York- 
shire districts to make bids for the various 
lots. The money obtained makes an appre- 
ciable addition to the profits of many mills 
and in the largest a department exists for the 
systematic marketing of by-products to the 
best advantage. 

Out of the sale of waste to favored per- 
sons, or by gerrymandering the weights of 
the lots, some dishonest managers and ware- 
housemen are known to fill their own pock- 
ets. Unquestionably, men with good under- 
standing of human nature and of the utility 


of unpromising substances find waste-deal- 
ing a distinctly good trade. Like most oth- 
ers it is practised by unscrupulous as well as 
by honorable people. 

Perhaps producers lose nothing by turning 
over their wastes, at the best prices obtain- 
able, to men who know precisely what to do 
with the goods. Scientific marketing con- 
sists in finding the one consumer that can 
afford to pay the most and this is not easy in 
the case of some obscure stuffs. Granted 
that he can be found, will the consumer pay 
the producer the price he gave to a dealer 
that brought similar material in larger quan- 
tities from many sources? Nevertheless, it is 
not at all a superfluous thing for manufactur- 
ers to consider the probable utilities of their 
by-products, were it only to persuade the 
dealer that a better bid is necessary. To say 
what any given lot is good for is a delicate 
matter, but just to stimulate research and 
prompt inspiration one may cite a few of the 
purposes to which miscellaneous wastes are 
put ultimately in England. Those that are 
produced on so large a scale as to be market 
articles barely need a comment. Any prac- 
tical man can make a good bargain with de- 
cent material obviously fit for pulling, gar- 
netting, willeying and carding into some 
useful form. The problem is to save other 
materials from too great a sacrifice. 

In the case of remainders of yarn it is well 
to keep in view the possibility of weaving 
them into such lengths as they will make and 
selling the fabric at retail. Otherwise the 
yarn may be serviceable for fringing cheap 
shawls, for making aprons, household clean- 
ing cloths, tassels or hand-made rugs accord- 
ing to its nature. Old styles of cloths may 
be made more serviceable by conversion into 
ready-inades, which can be sold through a 
country auctioneer. In the case of sweeping; 
and the lowest materials it is perhaps a moot 
point whether they will command a price 
from makers of the lowest blankets, are fit 
for use in felt, or had better be disposed of to 
make flocks for stuffing the cheapest furni- 
ture. If all else fails, mere dirt containing a 
percentage of wool convertible into ammonia 
is likely to have some little value per ton to 
makers of chemical manure. The last refuse 
of cotton and jute is carried at a low rate on 
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the English railroads to the paper mills. 
These are the first and the last resorts and 
between them there lie more miscellaneous 
expedients than can be mentioned. Cer- 
tainly, in the shoddy woolen trade in York- 
shire there are manufacturers with peculiar 
requirements who will bid much better for 
odd lots of unspun or pulled waste than will 
any of their neighbors. It is futile to ask any- 
body to pay more than the material is worth 
to him and the secret of making the utmost 
of one’s wastes resolves itself into discovering 
that particular: person who, perhaps alone, 


can turn the stuff to especial account. 
———— 


ONDULE FABRICS. 


BY NOUVEAUTE. 





At the present time, fashion seems to e 
again favoring ondule fabrics, especially 
those on the lines of Fig. 1, in which the 
wavy effect is given to the weft, the warp re- 
maining straight. 

These styles were to be seen last summer 
at some of the fashionable resorts in Europe, 
the goods having been placed on the market 
by a French firm. This fabric is made with 
a fine organzine silk warp and hard spun 
two-fold worsted weft of about 2/70 counts. 


The same style has been introduced into sev- 
eral different types of fabrics that have 
been imported into England for the coming 
summer. 

The styles are principally of silk and 
worsted, either alone or in combination, and 
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of voile texture. The writer recently saw 
some attractive effects both as allover de- 
signs and in combination with figured silk 
stripes and swivel spots. 

Novelties of any particular character usu- 
ally make their first appearance in silk and 
are afterwards imitated in cotton. The style 
is one that would lend itself admirably to 

































FIG. I. 


cotton fabrics of a voile character. Manu- 
facturers of these goods would do well to 
experiment on these lines. To those unac- 
quainted with the means employed for pro- 
ducing ondule effects, the manufacture of 
these fabrics offers a difficult problem. 





The methods employed for producing 
fabrics similar to Figs. 2 and 3 are perhaps 
fairly well known, since these were in 
evidence some three or four years ago, but 
the means employed for Fig. 1 are not so 
widely known. 
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Ondule fabrics are made principally by the 
aid of various fancy reeds, 1. , 
which (a) the wires are 
angles to each other or (b) in which the 


arranged at different 








wires when viewed endwise assume 


The reed is made deep, about 7 to 9 
inches between the strips, and is caused tu 
gradually move up and down while weaving, 
thereby placing the ends or picks in differ- 
ent relative positions to each other. 


. 4 shows a cross section of the reed 
used for Fig. 1. The dents are arranged in 
sections of about 25 dents each. 
nate section slopes backwards from the bot- 


tom to the top of the reed and the other sec- 


Each alter- 












tions are set opposite. It will be seen, there- 
fore, that as the reed beats up the picks are 
forced out of a straight line. Alternate por- 
tions are being forced well forward, while the 
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other portions are scarcely in contact with 
the reed. This movement to the picks is 
continually increasing or diminishing and 
alternating in accordance with the varying 
positions of the reed. When the reed is ‘a 
the centre of its traverse the picks of course 
will be put in straight, as can be seen by 
Fig. I. 

The reed is carried in a framework. The 
ends of the framework have metal strips at- 
tached, of which A, Fig. 5, is a cross section. 
The projecting piece fits in the groove of 
metal strips, B, which are fixed to the lay. 
By this means the reed can easily slide up or 
down. Movement is given to the reed by 
means of two cams, A, Fig. 6, one at each 
end of the loom. These cams are fixed to 
shaft, B, which revolves in bearings attached 
to the lay swords. Metal straps, C, pass 
round the cams and are attached to the con- 
necting rods, D, which in turn are connected 
to the bottom of the reed frame. A ratchet 
wheel is fixed to shaft, B, and turned one 
tooth every pick, thereby giving a gradual 
rotary motion to the shaft and a vertical 
motion to the reed. As however it would be 
difficult to get a shuttle to run well against 
such a reed it is necessary to use a pin 
frame or false reed, as is used on lappet 
looms. This rises every pick for the purpose 
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of guiding the shuttle across and sinks to 
allow the reed to beat up. 

Fabrics of this character, however, can be 
secured by another means and one which is 
quite inexpensive. Ondule reeds are rather 


expensive and the mechanism employed 


often necessitates the slower running of the 
It is a well known fact among loom 
fixers that if any irregularity takes place ia 
the let-off of a beam it causes a correspond- 
Shady cloth, 


_M 
at 


loom. 


ing irregularity in the fabric. 


FIG. 


due to the weight chain sticking, is often a 
source of annoyance to a loom fixer. If this 
sticking (which causes the warp to be slack 
and tight alternately) occurs in a regular 
manner, it gives a regular shady or thick and 
thin place in the cloth. It will be seen that 








FIG. 8. 


Fig. 1 really consists of separate bars of 
shady cloth set opposite each other. 

If means are taken to vary the tension on 
the yarn automatically and regularly, an 
effect like that ‘in Fig. 1 can be obtained. 
This variation in tension can easily be ob- 
tained on any loom adapted for leno work. 
Fig 7 shows two views of the mechanism re- 
quired. A and B are two vibrator rods car- 
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ried by arms, C D, fixed to rods, E F. Suit- 
able bearings, G, fixed to the loom frame- 
work at each end carry E and F. Levers, 
H J, are attached to E and F, and carry 
friction bowls, K, which are operated by top- 
pets, L. The toppets are fixed to a small 
shaft, M, and are revolved by the ratchet 
wheel, N, which is turned one tooth every 
pick. The yarn passes over rods, A B, in 
alternate sections. A few ends separating 
each section pass over the stationary back 


/° 


vest, P. These give a more gradual curve to 
the weft from one section to the other. The 
yarn as it leaves the vibrators passes under a 
stationary rod, R, before passing through 
the lease rods. 

It will be seen that as the toppets revolve, 





the rods, A B, move outwards alternately in 
the are of a circle. This has the effect of 
gradually tightening and slackening the yarn 
in sections. When the yarn is slack the 
picks will not be beaten into the cloth 
properly. This will have the effect of weav- 
ing the cloth at this particular point at a 
slightly greater rate than it is being taken 
up. If the varn were kept slack a crimp 
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effect would be given. As the yarn becomes 
tighter, however, the cloth is held back 
against the reed and the picks are forced 
firmly together, thus producing a shady 
effect which, when occurring alternately, 
gives the effect of Fig. 1. 

The movement given to the rods, A B, 
must not be too great or the yarn will be 
subjected to an undue strain resulting in ex- 
cessive breakages. About three-quarters to 
one inch outward movement of, A B, is 
sufficient. 

Good yarn should be used, preferably two- 
fold. By the above means there is quite a 
new field open for the production of novel- 
ties having a moire or watered effect. For 
instance it might be possible, by first passing 
the breaks through harness controlled by a 
small jacquard and then through the staves 
or figuring harness, to produce fabrics hav- 
ing the moire effect forming a design in dif- 
ferent parts of the cloth and in combination 
with other effects. The small jacquard 
would take the place of the vibrator rods and 
the varn could be tightened and slackened at 
will. It would, however, be necessary to 
time the movement of this jacquard so as to 
lift when the reed is at the fell of cloth. 

Fig. 2 is made with the reed shown in Fig. 
8. Fig. 3 is made with the reed shown in 
Fig. 9. An open space is left in the reed and 
a few dents slope from the bottom corner to 
the opposite top corner. As the reed moves 
up and down the ends in these dents are 
forced from one side of the open space to the 
other. Both reeds are moved up and down 
by the means already described, but in these 
two cases there is no need of a pin frame for 
the shuttle, as the surface presented to the 
shuttle is quite level. 


Oo 


The actual yield of cotton and linters (in 
the United States) for the year of 1905 will 
approximate 14,000,000 bales. Truly a royal 
yield from a royal plant—a plant more in- 
dispensable to the human race than any 
other that grows. This erop demonstrates 


beyond the possibility of doubt the ability 
of our Southern States to produce all the 
American cotton required by the spindles of 
the world and to do so indefinitely —Cotton 
Facts. 
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ENGLISH NOTES. 


(By Our Special Correspondent.) 


It is perhaps for their own good that we 
are always ready to disparage our fellow- 
countrymen, and especially those that we 
buy from. A Bradford merchant has been 
lecturing Bradford manufacturers on their 
deficiencies. He describes the Continental 
as “immeasurably ahead of his Bradford 
brother” in understanding and complying 
with the merchants’ requirements, orders and 
whims. He suspects Bradford of being vic- 
timized by the “enervating influence of 
wealth” and is quite pointed in his reference 
to the relaxation of personal supervision 
that follows when a private firm’s mill is ac- 
quired by public company. Be it said on the 
other hand that the Bradford manufacturer 
is not convinced that his merchants are 
flawlessly perfect. But if exhortation and 
good advice are not to be entirely wasted 
Bradford should soon be producing the 
smart, snappy and really dirt-cheap plain 
stuffs that now perforce have to come from 
France or Germany. 

* * o 

So far as reports show, the lambing season 
on English farms has been a bad one. The 
rate of mortality among ewes and their off- 
spring has been unduly high upon the clay 
lands from whence the longer and finer Eng- 
lish wools come. Bad weather is the source 
of the trouble. As we have’ shared this with 
various European countries it is reasonable 
to suppose that wool productions in the Old 
World will show a rather larger decline than 
usual. Growers report better luck with their 
crossbreds. 

+ * * 

Printed tables, slide-rules and the flexibil- 
ity of the English notation go some way to 
relieve the mathematical labors of mill men. 
There are people, however, who think that 
figuring is to be done more swiftly and 
more accurately by machine and a German 
calculator, which may be described briefly as 
a computing type-writer, is being publicly 
demonstrated in the English textile centres. 
No doubt its utility is greatest where long 
numbers are in need of multiplication, divi- 
sion, subtraction or addition. And its mak- 
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ers ought to be decimal advocates of the 
most enthusiastic type. It is not without 
significance that complex and costly ma- 
chines are bought in Germany to do calcu- 
lations for which paper and pencil suffice in 
England and America. What our people are 
sincerely looking for is a machine that will 
discover a working profit where ordinary 
means disclose none. 


* * * 


Queer finds in bales of wool have been the 
subject of some recent discussion. Nothing 
stranger has been reported than the tradi- 
tional discovery of a dead negro, but that 
story is none too well supported. Certain it 
is that a Bradford firm found a saddle and 
bridle in a pack of wool. Another discovered 
a mill-stone, whose presence requires less ex- 
planation. Years ago when such trifles mat- 
tered less, the silk-waste spinners found 
stones enough every year in their Asiatic 
wastes to build a wall around their mills. 


* * ” 


Sheep-marking is a manufacturers’ as well 
as a farmers’ matter, for much wool is 
spoiled by the use of indelible pitch. One 
alternative to using paint or pitch is to brand 
the animal’s nose with a hot iron. And our 
Lord Chief Justice has just been confirming 
the opinion of the court below that this is 
not “unlawful torturing’? of dumb beasts. 
Branding is practised on the mountain sheep 
of Wales, but neither this nor ear nicking is 
a satisfactory mode of identifying animals of 


some breeds. 
* * * 


To let the grower know what the con- 
sumer wants is the great objective of the 
Bradford Chamber of Commerce, which ex- 
ercises a benevolent care over all wool-pro- 
ducing projects. With that aim in view it 
has been interlocuting Mr. P. J. Hannon, 
Superintendent of Agricultural Organization 
to the Cape Government. Mr. Hannon is in 
this country now but his regular headquar- 
ters are Cape Town. South African farmers 
are rather anxious to establish direct rela- 
tions with buyers and one suggests that Mr. 
Hannon’s name and address may be found 
useful by those who wish to reach Cape wool 
producers. 


ENGLISH NOTES 
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Textile unionists cajoled our last Govern- 
ment into making the “twelve o’clock rule” 
under which work stops compulsorily at 
noon on Saturday in textile mills instead of 
at 12.30 or 1 o'clock. The rule is good for 
promoters of Saturday sports and enter- 
tainments. The present Government is re- 
quested to prohibit work in the mills between 
the hours of noon Saturday and 6 a.m. on 
Monday. For this arbitrary interference jus- 
tification has yet to be offered. Next, prob- 
ably, will be a demand for a rule against the 
employment of married women. This will 
command some support from people who 
have seen husbands deteriorating in man- 
hood and living on the earnings of the 
squaws. Without the help of married wo- 
men there would be difficulty in some dis- 
tricts in running the machines. 

* * * 

The American tariff is the cause assigned 
for reducing the capital of J. T. Clay & Sons, 
Ltd., by $90,000, or one-half. This is the 
firm whose name “clays” has been applied 
promiscuously to worsted mills in America. 
In 1892, when conditions were different, the 


company increased the capital stock to $320,- 
000. With the best of machinery, premises 
and management, they find themselves una- 
ble to employ profitably more than half of 


the funds subscribed. And there is no rea- 
son whatever to doubt the veracity of their 
excuse. 

* + * 

Holders of British patents will be inter- 
ested to see that an agitation is on foot to 
make holders work their processes in this 
kingdom or forfeit their claims after a cer- 
tain lapse of time. The movement begins in 
Free Trade Manchester and is backed by en- 
gineers of all sorts, by chemical manufactur- 
ers, and unanimously by the big dyeing con- 
cerns. Our Government thinks of consum- 
ers first, and the support of the dyers, print- 
ers and bleachers will go a long way to per- 
suade the authorities of the need of a change. 
Indigo production, which employs $25,000,- 
ooo of capital and one and one-half million 
British subjects in India, is an industry that 
is hit exceedingly hard by the synthetic in- 
digotin, which is made exclusively abroad 
and cannot be touched by British dyestuff 
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makers. We think that if vegetable indigo 


is to die, at least its successor should be 
manufactured in Britain. So long as Brit- 
ish patents imply no obligation to manufac- 
ture here, our chemical industry is artificially 


restrained from becoming equal with the 


German. The natural handicap is quite 
heavy enough and a change in the law must 
not be thought surprising 





A fabric of a type, which, year in and year 
out, sells for boys’ clothing and for men’s 
wear is made in Huddersfield. A sample is 
shown in the accompanying illustration. The 
cloth sells at 16 pence (32 cents) and it is 54 
inches wide, 16 ounces. There is a propor- 
tion of 30/40 per cent. of cotton carded into 
this sample and 15 per cent. of silk noil, but 
in some seasons the silk is omitted. Makers 
of goods of this tvpe and value have not 
wanted for work for years, and now they 
are advancing prices 134 to 2 pence (3% to 
4 cents) per yard 

In analysis of the silk and cotton mixed suiting illus 
trated above gives the following results 

Weight, 14.2 ozs. per yard, 54 inches wide. 

34 threads per inch. 

Warp, dressed 2 third 2,;, runs, cotton and silk noils. 

2 third 2/14 cotton. 


Filling, 23 threads per inch, 144 runs, cotton and 
shoddy. 

Weave, plain. 

To estimate the woven lay-out allowance must be 
made for the changes in weight and length between the 
spun yarn and finished cloth. 





ARRANGEMENT OF THE CARDS ON 
JACQUARD LOOM. 


BY ROBERT DANTZER, Professeur de Tissage ala Societe 
Industrielle d’ Amiens, France 


The jacquard card should lie flat on the 
face of the cylinder and be released as soon 
as the latter begins its movement. These 


conditions are found when the cards are well 
laced the holes accurately adjusted and the 
chain of cards is under slight tension. The 
tension is necessary to facilitate the release 
of the card from the face of the cylinder. 
When there are but four cards in a string, 
that is, as many as there are faces on the cyl- 
inder, the mounting of the cards presents no 
difficulty. Each is placed on the correspond- 
ing face of the cylinder and is held in position 
by being tied at each end by a cord passing 
around the cylinder. 

To facilitate the explanations which follow 
we will take a jacquard motion with 1320 
needles, Fig. 1, Vincenzi system. This type 
of machine is in wide use in France. It al- 
lows the use of very thin cards and accommo- 
dates a large number of needles in a very 
small space. Fig. 2 represents a well built 
cylinder (1,320 needles) covered with four 
cards. It is necessary to tie the cards with 
cords, A A, to prevent their doubling on each 
other. When the pattern requires only six to 
twelve cards it is better to use double or 
triple the number in order to obtain a longer 
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chain. In that case the cards can be sewed 
as shown at Figs. 3 and 4. The string, I, is 
placed on the cylinder, C, and the tension is 


maintained by the aid of the roller, D. The 
axis of this roller is fastened by leather strips, 
E and F, to a spring, G, passing to a support, 
H. Very often the hand weaver substitutes a 
wedge, K, for the spring. This wedge is held 


between two cords, L M, Fig. 5, twisted like 


the cords of a bucksaw. Some weavers still 


employ the counter weights fastened to cords 
which, running over small pulleys, are at- 
tached to the roller, D. These devices, how- 
ever, are seldom required because few jac- 
quard patterns can be made with a small 
number of cards. 


JACQUARD CARDS 
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Fig. 6 shows the arrangement generally 
adopted for long strings of cards. The cards 
are first laid on the table in folds of 12 or 15 
each according to the type of jacquard and 
the total number of cards. A pin like that at 
Fig. 7 is then introduced between each con- 
secutive pair of folds. These pins are of iron 
wire about one-twelfth of an inch in diameter 
and bent back at one end. These pins cannot 
become displaced because the point, S, is run 
through the lacing and the lacing on one side 
is held by the pincer, O. The branch, T, is 
held on the side of the string of cards in order 


FIG. 7. 


/ 


not to interfere with the working of the 
cylinder. Every other pin should be re- 
versed, otherwise they will cause the folds of 
the cards to be thicker on one side than on 
the other. The pins should be of such a 
length as to project bevond the cards about 
one inch on each side. When all the pins 
have been inserted, the cards are placed in the 
position shown at Fig. 6, the pins resting on 
the slide and the cards hanging vertical. The 
slide consists of two rails, F and G, held 
firmly by a cross rod, H, at one end, the other 
end being fastened to the frame of the head 
motion. To facilitate the movement of the 
cards the distance between them is slightly 
greater than the width of the card. The 
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movement of the cards is likewise facilitated 
by the rollers, A and B, and the bars, E. 
The cards are placed on the cylinder accord- 
ing to the tie of the harness. Fig. 6 shows 















the side opposite the driving pulley. This 
plan is generally adopted where there are a 
large number of cards in the chain. For 
small designs the harness is tied up so that 
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i Fig. 10 
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i the cylinder is over the head of the weaver 
rn or over the warp, in which case the slide is 
still used. It often happens that a design re- 
quires the use of several series of cards suc- 
ceeding each other in the course of the work, 
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as in weaving table linen, carpets, etc. To 
avoid successive lacing and unlacing of the | 
cards the arrangement shown at Fig. 8 is 


adopted. To manipulate the chain, G, the 








rod, J, pivoted at N, is raised. The chain of 
cards is then slipped on the block, D, in 
order to bring them to the jacquard cylinder, 
L. The slide, A, thus supports the chain of 
cards, G, in the usual way. When it is neces- 
sary to substitute the chain, H, the chain, G, 
is removed from the cylinder and the rod, J, 
is lowered. The rod, K, pivoted at N, being 
thrown back, delivers the cards to the block, 
E. When the chain, I, is in working position 
the rods, J and K, occupy the position shown 
at Fig. 8. In this way considerable time is 
saved as compared with substituting one 
chain for the other. 

The degree of moisture in the air has con- 
siderable influence on the working of the 
cards especially when the cards are thin. For 
the same reason the lacings alternately con- 
tract and expand. These variations often 
cause the card to spring from the face of the 
cylinder causing imperfections in the cloth 
and damaging the cards. It is easy to rem- 
edy these troubles if the system shown at 
Figs. 6 and g is used. The cord, K, tied in 
V-shape and fastened to the needle board, M, 
is stretched by the spring, L, and fastened to 
the rod, H. 
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This prevents the cards from springing 
from the cylinder as the cord, K, presses con- 
stantly on the upper face. To reduce the 
wear on the car@s the cord, K, should be as 
large as possible. A strip of leather may be 
preferable for this reason. A counterweight 
can be used in place of the spring, L, in 
which case the rod, K, is run over a small 
pulley. When it is desired to press the card 
against the cylinder two springs, P, are fast- 
ened each at one end of the cap, N. These 
springs must be very thin in order not to in- 
terfere with the needle cylinder, M. Strips of 
leather held by counterweights can be used 
in place of the springs. 


JACQUARD CARDS 


SIZING FORMULA. 


One of our traveling men recently ran 
across a mill that was getting excellent re 
sults from use of the following size formula: 
50 gallons of water, 84 pounds of potato 
starch, 12 pounds of gloy, 8 1/2 pounds 
glycerol, 2 pounds of softening, 1 1/2 pounds 
of tallow. 

This softening is prepared by mixing one 
pound of softening with 9g pounds of warm 
water and cooling. It is 2 pounds of this 
diluted mixture which is put into a batch of 
size. 

We have no personal interest in such mat- 
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This system as well as the preceding one 
ensures a proper operation of the cylinder. 
There is another difficulty which often arises 
when the cards are new, namely, the winding 
of the cards around the cylinder as shown at 
Fig. 11. This is a very serious trouble as 
the cards are often damaged and the lacings 
broken. To prevent this the arrangement 
shown at Figs. 12 and 13 is adopted. The 
endless cord, S, is placed in a groove around 
the cylinder and around the roller, R. At 
each movement of the cylinder the card 
comes in contact with the cord and is thus 
prevented from winding around the cylinder. 

The various methods above described are 
of considerable importance in jacquard weav- 
ing. They require very little attention on the 
part of the weaver and protect the cards from 
damage. The low cost of their installation is 
another point in their favor. 

icinleapisentndl 

Two thousand pounds of raw cotton were 
imported into the United States last vear 
from the Philippine Islands. 
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ters other than in helping out users of our 
own looms. We do not intend to recom- 
mend any special trade product above an- 
other and are perfectly ready to speak well 
of other substitutes should we find them 
giving equal satisfaction—The Draper Co. 
in Cotton Chats. 


oo 


The hands employed in making the usual 
plain cctton and worsted articles in the hos- 
ierv business in England between 1787-90 
earned 10 to 12s. per week; in silk, 10 to I4s., 
and those who were engaged in producing 
such goods as knots, twills and elastics, 18 
to 30s. a week. Hose with long or eyelet- 
hole clocks increased the wages one-third 
above plain goods. 


The first attempts in the United States to 
secure the use of the spinning machinery 
which had come into use in England, were 
made in Philadelphia in 1775, when probably 
the first spinning jenny ever seen in this 
country was exhibited. 
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Questions and Answers. 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, 
to the best of our ability, any pertinent inquiry ss 
to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to 
the TEXTILE WORLD RECORD. Questions should be stated 
as briefly and concisely aspossible. Inquiries pertaining to 
textile processes, machinery, improvements, methods of 
management, the markets, etc., are especially invited, as 
well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. 
All inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the 
person inquiring, not for publication, but as an evidence of 

00d faith. 
. For reply to questions that are not of general interest to 
readers of textile journals, such as those relating to the 
composition of yarns, analysis of fabrics, etc., we will 
charge the enquirer with the cost of the investigation. 


OOo SSE 


Estimating the Cost of Woolen Goods. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

Is there any book published on estimating the 
cost of goods in a woolen mill? Klein (666) 

We do not know of any book that has been 
published on this subject. In the March, 1904, 
issue of the Textile World Record we published 
an article estimating the cost in a woolen and 
worsted dress goods mill. The system outlined in 
that article embodies the general principles ap- 
plicable to all woolen mills, but the details must 
necessarily be modified to meet the existing cir- 
cumstances of each mill. A system of calculating 
the cost of woolen goods is given in Bradbury, 
“Calculations in Yarns and Fabrics,” and based on 
English methods. The general principles, how- 
ever, are the same in all countries and Mr. Brad- 
bury’s statement of his method will be found of 
value to American readers. 


Speed of Ring Frame Roll. 


On 15s warp with a 7-inch traverse the front 
roll should be run at about 165 r. p. m. This 
gives a theoretical production of about 3. 
pounds per week of 60 hours. In running filling 
the speed of the front roll can be increased by 
several revolutions. B. M. P 

The speed of front roller on ring frame for spin- 
ning 15s depends on the amount of twist required 
in the yarn and the quality of cotton, but I would 
say that 180 r. p. m. is a good speed for this 
number. I should advise carefully watching the 
working of the yarn on the ring frames, and as 
the largest possible production is desired, the 
speed of the front roller should be regulated to 
give the best result. A great deal depends upon 
the class of cotton being used and the amount of 
waste in the mixing. The “man on the spot” 
should be best able to determine the most satis- 
factory draft and speed to be used to obtain the 
best results, both in production and quality, al- 
ways bearing in mind that the better the quality 
the greater the production. Never sacrifice qual- 
ity for production. M. A. Cooper. 
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Twine for Jacquards. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

Can a No. 30/9 linen lingogtwine be used for 
border harness on jacquard damask weaving with- 
out its twisting up and giving trouble to the 
weaver? What is the best way to prepare harness 
for jacquard work? Butler (667). 

Linen lingo twine of No. 30/9 will make a good 
harness for jacquards, but the harness should be 
coated twice and plenty of good lingo oil should 
be used in order to prevent the twisting. In most 
mills there is a man whose special duty it is to go 
over all the harnesses with this lingo varnish 
This varnish is rubbed on with the hands, starting 
from just under the harness board down to the 
weight or wire attached to the bottom of the 
harness. After the first coating of varnish is ap- 
plied it should be left to dry for at least half a day 
(a whole day is better) and then each row of 
harness is taken apart with a wire and another 
coating given in the same way. After the second 
coating the looms should be run without the yarn 
for half a day so that every harness will be thor- 
oughly dry. 

The weights for lingo harnesses are usually 1/8 
of an inch in diameter and 10 to 12 inches long 
To prevent twisting a weight of 3/16 or 1/4 of an 
inch in diameter and 12 inches long should be used, 
and a box used to hold the wires in or under the 
centre of the head. This box is made of a small 
board 1/4 of an inch thick and 4 inches wide and 
should be placed about. the middle of the wire, 
each end being nailed to the floor. In the places 
where the harness or lingo twists together a small 
wire is put in between the weights in each row. 
This will prevent the harness from twisting and 
the yarn from breaking. Henry Owen. 
—____._.¢. 


Mercerized Yarn. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

We are enclosing you samples of mercerized 
cotton. The sample marked XX is treated yarn; 
that marked X is our own yarn. You will note 
that sample XX has gone through some operation 
after it was mercerized and bleached. This was 
done either in the mercerizing department or in the 
dyehouse. Kindly advise us how we could obtain 
this finish as you will note it gives the yarn a very 
even appearance. Cliff (615). 

The sample marked X is a 2-ply, weighing 5 1/2 
grains to 12 yards, equal to single 18 2/10 cotton: 
that marked XX is a 3-ply, weighing 5 grains to 12 
yards, equal to single 20s cotton. The X yarn is, 
therefore, 2/36; XX 3/60. A large part if not all 
the difference in the appearance is due to the dif- 
ference in the construction of the yarn. As a 
matter of course the three threads of 60s make a 
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much smoother and better thread than the two 
threads of 36s. No process of mercerizing and fin- 
shing can make a 2-ply thread as smooth as a 
3-ply. 

A leading expert in mercerizing to whom we sub- 
mitted the samples, gives the following opinion: 
“I have examined the samples with considerable 
care and am very sorry to have to say that I am 
quite unable to tell how the finish on sample XX 
was secured if I am right in understanding that it 
is made from the sample marked X by a special 
treatment. The XX sample is so much finer it 


would almost seem to be a different yarn.” 
ee 


Defective Silk Goods. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

Enclosed is a sample of silk goods, made of best 
Japan organzine, 1 3/4 dram, load 16 to 18 ounces, 
tram 6-thread, load 20 to 22 ounces, reed 3/60, 
picks 80 to the inch. You will note that the goods 
are very rough and look as if the cloth had been 
wet and drawn. What is the cause of this defect? 
We run a 4-thread tram in the same reed and can 
make a smooth silk, picks 92 per inch, but the 
6-thread is rough and has only 80 picks per inch. 

Madison (654). 

Madison states that with the same reed and with 
a 4-thread tram he can make a smooth silk with 
g2 picks per inch. This is because he has not an 
excess of silk. When he attempts to make a 
heavier fabric with the same number of threads 
and the same reed, making the only change in 
the filling, it results in giving a cloth that is not 
balanced. The sample shows plainly that the fill- 
ing is not stretched tight enough; this is why the 
cloth shrivels up and looks as if it had been wet. 
The excess of filling also makes it harder and is 
another reason for the roughness. The shriveled 
effect can be removed by stretching the filling 
tighter in the shuttle. I would advise reducing 
the speed of the loom so as to give the shuttle 
more time to cross the warp, and allow the filling 
time to find its place before the shed is changed 
for another pick. It would also be well to put a 
little more weight on the warp so as to stretch it 
more. The filling should also be softened by the 
dyer. This can be done with a little vegetable oil, 
but that is the business of the dyer. If these sug- 
gestions are followed I am confident that Madison 
will overcome the present difficulty with his 
goods. Jean Jacques. 

I have examined the sample Madison sent and 
believe the trouble arises from the filling being too 
coarse. The loom should be adjusted so as to 
form the shed earlier or later, and the shuttle 
should be made to stay firmly in the box so as 
to prevent rebounding, causing the filling to get 
slack. Henry Adams. 
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The cockle or blister in the sample enclosed is 
very likely to be caused by not enough tension on 
the tram when weaving or by poor throwing. The 
latter seems to be the most probable cause. Un- 
der the glass the tram has the appearance of be- 
ing corkscrewed, that is, one or more ends are 
tighter in throwing than the others, giving a spiral 
or corkscrew effect. This is a very frequent cause 
of trouble, many manufacturers not paying enough 
attention to the throwing department, especially 
when doubling four, five or six thread trams. 
These coarse numbers always require a strong 
tension in the shuttle when weaving. 

David Denier. 

The tram should be ordered from the dyers 
steam stretched, which would take out a great 
deal of the curled appearance. It would also be 
to advantage to have the twist ordered somewhat 
slacker in the throwing process. Furthermore, I 
believe the tension in the shuttle is not sufficient 
for such a coarse filling. It is very important to 
have a strong and flexible tension without jerk- 
ing. Penn. 
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Dyeing Yarn Waste. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

Enclosed is a sample of colored yarn waste, 
which we would like to dye black. We have tried 
almost every process to put a solid black on these 
threads, but with very unsatisfactory results. We 
also enclose a sample that we have dyed with a 
one dip acid black, using sulphuric acid; you will 
see that the results are very poor indeed. Please 
advise us what process to use. Bolton (664). 


I have examined the samples sent, marked “Be- 
fore” and “After dyeing.”” The samples marked 
“Before dyeing” contains many colors ranging 
from a maroon to a green. The sample marked 
“After dyeing” has some threads dyed black with 
a reddish tinge, and also some threads of dark 
green. If these two portions of the samples came 
from the same bath then the result is very poor 
indeed, but one can hardly expect to put a dozen 
shades ranging from red to green into the same 
bath and have them come out the same shade of 
black. 

There is no reason why the waste sent me can- 
not be dyed a good black with chrome and log- 
wood, and there are -many one dip blacks that 
should give good results. By a good result I do 
not mean that all the colors will come out the 
same shade, but that all the colors will dye well 
and even and to a good depth. Then the stock 
should be mixed in a large batch (the larger the 
better) and garnetted. This will have to be done 
in order to make good even colored yarn from 
waste composed of such a variety of colors. An- 
other thing that would help matters is to strip as 
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much of the color as possible before dyeing. 
There are several processes for stripping the color 
from wool and among them are stripping with 
bichromate of potash. When using this method 
take 

3 to 6per cent. Bichromate of Potash, 

6 to 12 per cent. Sulphuric Acid, 

3 to 6 per cent. Oxalic Acid. 

Work at a boil from three-quarters to one hour, 
rinse well, and dye with chip logwood one hour 
at a boil. 

Colored yarns and shoddy can also be stripped 
with carbonate of soda, hydrosulphite or Hyral- 
dite A. Any of these will make a more uniform 
batch of yarn to dye and thus ensure a much better 
result. I would recommend that this yarn be 
stripped by the bichromate of potash method, be 
well rinsed and extracted and then dyed to shade 
with chip logwood and fustic. Baumwolle. 


Oo 


Spinning Cotton. 





Editor Textile World Record: 

How can I obtain the best and strongest yarn 
from American cotton, 1 1/8-inch staple? I have 
a 70-grain per yard sliver at the card going 
through two processes of drawing, delivering a 
72-grain finished drawing. What should be the 
setting of the drawing and the intermediate draft? 

Ottawa (649). 

Only an approximate answer can be given to 
this question as the results are determined by the 
quality of the fibre, the drafts and speeds used on 
the various machines, as well as the condition of 
the drawing rolls. With a 7o-grain sliver, a 6 
doubling, and making a 72-grain drawing, we have 
a draft of 5.83 on the finisher draw frame, assum- 
ing that a 7o-grain is made in the first drawing 
process the same as on the card. If other con- 
ditions are normal the following drafts and set- 
tings will be found to give the best results, or 
approximately so, on the draw frame: 

Distance between Ist and 2d roll centers, 1 1/4 
to 1 5/16 inches. 

Distance between 2d and 3d roll centers, 1 3/8 
inches. 

Distance between 3d and back roll centers, 1 1/2 
inches. 

The division of draft between these rolls may 
be as follows: 


Draft between 1st and 2d rolls ..............2.31 
Draft between 2d and 3d rolls ................18 
Draft between 3d and 4th rolls ...............1.4 


As Ottawa does not say what hank is being 
made on the slubber or intermediate a general 
answer can only be given. 

Distance between bite of front and middle rolls: 
Slubber, 3/16 to 1/4 inches. 
Intermediate, 1/8 to 3/16 inches. 
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Roving, 1/8 inch. 
Distance between bite of middle and back rolls: 
Slubber, 3/8 inch. 
Intermediate, 1/4 to 3/8 inches. 
Roving, 3/16 to 1/4 inches. 

With reference to the draft between these rolls 
a common division is to put from 1.05 to 1.08 be- 
tween back and middle rolls, and then the total 
draft divided by the draft between back and middle 
rolls will give the draft between the front and 
middle rolls. 

While this is given as a practical answer to 
Ottawa’s question it should be remembered that 
there may be defects in the spinning frame that 
will reduce the strength of the yarn although the 
roving is practically perfect. So a 

Qe 


Difficulty in Carding. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

When taking charge of some carding and spin- 
ning rooms recently I found one card with the 
flats embedded with fibres below the knce of the 
wire. I cleaned them out and before working the 
card found the revolving brush was set so that 
the bristles rubbed the foundation of the wire. I 
removed this so they would reach to the knee of 
the wire, but have failed to prevent the flats from 
becoming imbedded. What shall I do next? 

Myrom (656). 

To remedy the difficulty I should first clean the 
flats and then polish the wire with the burnishing 
brush. Then I should look to the setting of the 
revolving brush, setting the brush so that its 
bristles will penetrate about half way between the 
knee and the point. The revolving brush should 
be set so as to brush that part of the wire near 
the point only when it will take the cotton and 
dirt away from the flats instead of pushing the dirt 
toward the foundation ‘of the wire. However, if 
the fault has been caused by too heavy grinding, 
which has “hooked’’ the wire, nothing will pre- 
vent the flats from becoming dirty until the wire 
has been put in good condition by frequent light 
grinding. I have a burnishing brush and solid 
grinding roll for every twenty cards, which I keep 
in use all the time, changing from one set of flats 
to another every day and am not troubled by dirty 
flats. W. A. S. 

I would recommend first ascertaining the cause 
of the “felting” as it is termed. There is no use 
in prescribing a cure until measures have been 
taken to prevent a repetition of the trouble. 

There are several causes of felting, and by 
enumerating a few of them Myrom may possibly 
be able to discover if any of them are applicable 
to his case. It may be caused by rough wire, to 
which the fibres will adhere, and the roughness 
may have been caused by the wire getting damp. 
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The highly polished state of the wire makes it 


very susceptible to moisture. Flats sometimes get 
damp through a leaking steam pipe joint, or a 
defective sprinkler head, or from exhaust steam 
or rain blowing in through a broken window. If 
this particular card stands in a draughty, cold part 
of the room, it may cause felting. 

Occasionally, oil is thrown on to the flats by a 
pulley, or strap paste from a belt, either of which 
would cause the fibres to stick to the wire, but 
worst of all, is ineffectual grinding. 

After ascertaining, if possible, the reason of the 
fibres sticking, the flats should be given a thor- 
ough cleaning with a hand strickle, on which is 
sprinkled a little whitening, and also sprinkle 
some on the flats. When thoroughly clean, set 
the revolving brush as deep as possible without 
touching the foundation, and persevere with this 
until the smooth polished condition of the wire is 
recovered. A burnishing brush is of great assist- 
ance to clean and polish the wire. If this treat- 
ment fails, there is a flat cleaning apparatus, which 
is fixed on the front of the card extending the full 
width, covered with wire filleting, and worked 
with a reciprocating motion, which will keep them 
clean and prevent them becoming “felted.” 

M. A. Cooper. 

It is probable thati one of the following condi- 
tions exists on the clothing of the flats referred 
to, providing the clothing is properly constructed. 

First, the clothing may be hooked; second, the 
teeth may be scaly; or third, the wire may have 
become rusty by having carded wet cotton or 
otherwise been exposed to a very damp atmos- 
phere. 

In view of this, the best procedure would be 
to put on the grinding roll lightly for one or two 
hours, and then mount a burnishing brush in the 
place of the grinding roll and allow it to stay on 
for about half a day. If a burnishing brush is not 
available, a stripping brush will answer the same 
purpose with the wire of the brush set about 1/8 
inch into the wire of the flats. oe ae 


Oo 
Scalloped Samples. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

Where can I get a machine to cut the scalloped 
edge of samples as mentioned and illustrated in 
your issue of February, 1906? 

Barry (668). 

Our English correspondent who mentioned this 
device is unable to give us the name of the makers 
of the German machine, but informs us that F. 
Webster & Son, 10 Leeds Road, Bradford, Eng- 
land, are agents. Another firm in Bradford, Frank 
Wigglesworth & Co., Mill Lane, sell a machine of 
English make for the same purpose. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Speeder and Fly Frame. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

What is the difference between a speeder and a 
fly frame? Richard (660). 

The names “speeder” and “fly frame” when 
applied to cotton yarn preparation machinery 
have become so common that they are understood 
to mean the same machine, and indicate any of 
the roving frames where flyers are used as a 
means to introduce twist. There is, however, at 
least one leading firm of machinists that applies 
the term speeder to a machine that differs some- 
what from the modern fly frame. 

The “speeder” is known as a machine having 
only one row of spindles and bobbins, while the 
“fly frame” is one having two rows of spindles. 
The rows of spindles, however, do not form the 
entire difference between them, because on the 
former the flyer is oval shaped and extends at all 
times from a point above the bobbin to a point 
below it, while a presser mounted about midway 
between the extreme ends of the flyer serves to 
guide the yarn on to the bobbin. On this ma- 
chine the flyers are not removed for doffing pur- 
poses. On the fly frame the flyer rests on the 
top of the spindle in such a manner that its arms 
extend downward on each side of the bobbin, but 
are practically cut off so that the point where the 
roving passes on to the bobbin represents the 
bottom of the flyer instead of the centre of the 
flyer, as stated in connection with the speeder. 
When doffing (that is, removing the full bobbins 
from the spindle) on the fly frame, it is necessary 
to remove the flyer from the top of the spindles 
before the bobbin can be taken off. 

Again the terms referred to may have only a 
local meaning; because in some districts or towns, 
“slubber” is the name given to the first process of 
fly frames, and “intermediates” to the second proc- 
ess, and “speeder” to the next process. In other 
districts “speeder” indicates the slubber and in- 
termediate processes, and “roving” and “jack” 
frames are the names given to the third and 
fourth processes. In England “bobbin and fly 
frames” is a term used commonly to indicate the 
machines mentioned above. J, 2. os 

_ 


Paper Bobbins. 


Editor Textile World Record: 


Who makes first-class paper ring bobbins, flyer 
tubes and warpers’ bobbins? Dudley (659). 


This inquiry is from England and we have an- 
swered by mail, but shall be pleased to put inter- 
ested persons in communication with the inquirer 
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For Knitting Pill Machinery, Equipment and Supplies, see pages 232 to 253. 





Also Buyers’ Index. 


KNIT GOODS SITUATION. 


The knit underwear end of the situation at 
first hand is quiet at the present time; in fact, 
the majority of manufacturers have no goods 
to sell and the quietness is only in the selling 
end. The mills are all as busy as is possible 
to be, filling orders that are now on their 
books, either for light weights for immedi- 
ate delivery, or putting up heavy goods for 
delivery in June and after. 

Several jobbers have been in the market 
recently, looking for duplicates on men’s 
low priced balbriggans and those manufac- 
turers who were in a position to accept any 
orders were not bashful in asking $1.85 for 
four-pound goods that were sold early at 
$1.65, and asking $2.00 for five-pound goods 
that were sold early at $1.80 to $1.85. These 
jobbers were glad to place orders at these 
advances and to accept late deliveries for 
same. 

Women’s low priced ribbed vests at from 
60 cents to 90 cents are scarce and any stock 
lot of goods within this range of prices are 
picked up quickly, regardless of advances of 
from five to seven and one-half cents per 
dozen. Lisle finished vests that were sold 
early at $1.05 to $1.10 are now good prop- 
erty at $1.20 to $1.25 and any manufacturer 
in a position to furnish these can get plenty 
of business. 

Fancy trimmed straight vests at $1.80 to 
$1.90 are in good demand and considerable 
complaint is being heard regarding slow de- 
livery on this class of goods. Manufacturers 
are blaming the yarn people in some in- 
stances and the trimming people in others, 
but probably the scarcity of labor will ac- 
count for the greater number of slow deliv- 
eries. 

About the only lines of summer under- 
wear that are quite plenty are lines of ladies’ 
lace trimmed pants. It looks as though a 
number of manufacturers had gone into this 
line quite extensively the last vear and little 











or no complaint is heard, regarding the de- 
livery of them. 

Jobbers report that the sale of fall lines is 
progressing satisfactorily, notwithstanding 
the general early impression that considera- 
ble heavy goods were being carried over. 
The business is not as large as last year on 
women’s 25-cent ribbed goods, nor on men’s 
50-cent fleeces, but more 50-cent ribbed 
goods for both men and women are now 
booked than ever before. 

It is now being predicted by some that a 
scarcity of women’s 25-cent ribbed goods will 
occur when the season opens. It is quite cer- 
tain that the trade will demand a ribbed gar- 
ment for 25 cents regardless of weight, and 
the fact that a number of manufacturers who 
heretofore have made large quantities of this 
class of goods are now turning out other 
lines, leads us to believe that when the sea- 
son opens, the supply will not equal the de- 
mand. 

It is understood that several jobbers have 
been in the market recently attempting to 
place duplicates on men’s fleeced goods, but 
do not find manufacturers in a position to ac- 
cept such orders. It is still a comparatively 
easy matter to place ofders on ribbed goods, 
but fleeced manufacturers are about all sold 
up and one of them is quoted at refusing an 
order recently for over one thousand cases. 
Three reasons are given in explanation of 
this scarcity: one is that there are several 
manufacturers who have discontinued mak- 
ing fleeces during the last year; another is 
the great increase in population of our coun- 
try, estimated to be over one million a year, 
and the third is the fact that a great quantity 
of fleeced goods is now being exported to 
Europe, buyers from there depending entire- 
ly on our American manufacturers for this 
class of goods. 

Interest is now beginning to be felt in new 
spring lines and some speculation is indulg- 
ed in in regard to opening prices. However, 


it is generally agreed that they will be about 






















































the same as advanced prices now being asked. 
Yarns are from 20 per cent. to 30 per cent. 
higher now than a year ago and unless a rad- 
ical change takes place soon, manufacturers 
will be obliged to solicit their new business 
on a proportionately higher level of price. 
Considerable agitation is heard regarding 
new price basis of children’s underwear and 
it is hoped by many jobbers that this will be 
brought about. On the present basis of 
prices, the rise on children’s cotton ribbed 
coods and on fleeced goods is too great and 
as was suggested in these columns last year, 
should be reduced to 12 1/2 cents or 15 cents 
_rise and if this was done, a buyer could order 
any quantity of any size and feel that the or- 
der would be filled without further corre- 
spondence. It will be necessary, of course, to 
start the price on size 16 higher than at pres- 





ent, but we believe that it will be much more 
satisfactory all around. We also think it 
would be desirable to place boys’ fleeced 
goods on the rise and fall basis. 

A new garment in the underwear depart- 
ment is an infant’s taped band. It consists 
of an ordinary knitted worsted band with 
tape running over the shoulders, coming to- 
gether at the bottom, both back and front 
and joined to a woven cloth tab for pinning 
diapers to. This is brought out by the Min- 
neapolis Knitting Works and is shown in the 
accompanying illustration. 


HOSIERY. 
Some improvement has been noted of late 
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in the demand for light weight hosiery, not 
so much by local dealers, owing to the un- 
seasonable weather, but the Western jobbers 
have been particularly urgent in their re- 
quests for deliveries. Indications are that 
manufacturers will be obliged to run later on 
spring lines than usual in order to complete 
shipments now called for. This will, of 
course, prevent them from turning their ma- 
chinery on to heavy weights until later, and 
consequently, delay fall shipment just that 
much. The activity is general throughout 
the line, not excepting 84-needle half hose 
which have been somewhat slow. 

Women’s hem top goods at 80 cents and 
under are hard to get, as are also full fash- 
ioned goods at from $1.75 to $1.90. Split 
feet goods and gauzes at $1.85 to $2.00 are 
very scarce and men’s grey half hose of all 
descriptions are practically cleaned up, so 
one can see that the scarcity is not entirely 
confined to embroidered goods, laces and 
whites. 

An increasing demand is noticed for light 
tan shades for ladies’ and misses’ goods. Col- 
ors to match all shades of dress goods are 
called for and some hosiery departments are 
making a specialty of matching any shade of 
cloth desired. They have arrangements with 
some dyers and can, by submitting a swatch 
of cloth, match it within a very few days. 
Greys are no less popular in women’s than 
in men’s goods and the demand is taxing the 
supply. They are called for in plain and 
mixed, clocked, Jacquarded and plaited 
styles. Vertical Jacquard stripes on light 
colored ground are being selected in better 
grades of half hose. 


CHEMNITZ REPORT. 

Since my last report the situation of the 
market has changed but little. Orders are 
coming every day and in many lines manu- 
facturers have now booked all that they care 
to take. 

In lace hose many thousand dozens have 
already been placed for delivery in Septem- 
ber and October, and at such high prices as 


have not been paid for the goods in several . 


vears. Thirty-five cent lace hose will not be 
in the market next season unless some rad- 
ical change takes place, as now importers 
pay prices for these qualities which makes 
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them cost more to land than they used to sell 
them for. 

At the present time the principal demand 
seems to be for very fine gauze weights in 
cotton and lisles, and while in the finest num- 
bers orders were scarce only about a month 
and a half ago, now the makers are sold up 
on them until late into summer and obtain 
much better prices for them besides. This 
is necessary as wages have been going up 
steadily and if a maker does not pay his help 
well he will lose his best men, as they can 
find work elsewhere any day at the money 
they demand. Maco yarns have taken an- 
other jump upwards, which effects the fine 
goods made of this material exclusively. 

The situation of the market is very serious 
for the buyers, for if they do not place their 
orders now and pay the high prices, they 
may not be able to get any goods at all after 
a while. In fancies, embroidered styles 
promise to become the leading article again, 
but up to now it is impossible to tell what 
effects will be the most salable. 

In gloves, trade is fair. Manufacturers 
are well supplied with orders for the next 
two to three months. In ringwoods several 
large houses placed their orders during the 
last few weeks and have bought quantities 
about the same as last year. The taste in 
ringwoods has not changed since the season 
opened and plain colors are the best sellers. 

a 


THE PHILADELPHIA HOSIERY CONVEN- 
TION. 


A very interesting program has been pre- 
pared for the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Hosiery Manufacturers 
to be held at the Continental Hotel, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., on May 21 to 23. Papers will be 
read on the following subjects: How Can 
the Commission Man Best Conserve the 
Hosiery Manufacturers’ Interests? Eco- 
nomical Methods of Marketing Products of 
the Hosiery Manufacturers; Syndicate Pur- 
chasing of Supplies; Methods and Systems 
in Mill Management; Freight Classification. 
At each session there are to be open discus- 
sions on topics of general interest, each 
speaker being limited to five minutes. 


We are advised by Secretary-Treasurer 
C. B. Carter of Knoxville, Tenn., that plans 
for the exhibition have been consummated, 
end that prospects for the success of the 
same are exceedingly gratifying. The exhi- 
bition will be held in the building at the cor- 
ner of 8th and Chestnut Sts., running back 
to Ranstead St. It will, of course, be held on 
the street floor, which is well lighted by 
windows and is accessible from all three 
streets. The Association is fortunate to have 
secured such an admirable location. 

Electric power will be supplied free of 
charge to all exhibitors who desire the same, 
enabling them to demonstrate in a very prac- 
tical way their exhibits. The cost of space 
is on a basis of 50 cts. per square foot, no 
limit. 

Mr. Carter states that the trade is taking 
great interest in the exhibition, and that con- 
tracts are coming in very freely. However, 
there is an abundance of good space left, and 
he is exceedingly anxious that those who de- 
sire space shall send in contracts promptly in 
order that all the exhibitors’ names may be 
printed in the official proceedings of the an- 
nual convention, which will go to all of the 
hosiery manufacturers in the United States, 
of whom it is hoped that 500 will be repre- 
sented at the convention and exhibition. 

The exhibition feature is a novelty in con- 
nection with textile conventions that should 
prove an interesting attraction. It ai- 
fords hosiery manufacturers the opportunity 
to compare the different makes of machinery 
and supplies and inspect all the latest im- 
provements under one roof, and it gives to 
the machine builders and supply dealers an 
opportunity to meet old and new customers 
and demonstrate the special points of their 
product. 

The success of the automobile shows 
and other machinery exhibitions seems to 
indicate that people like to have the oppor- 
tunity of seeing all the different makes of 
machinery grouped together and to be able 
to inspect them all at one time. 


eee 


Chemnitz, the centre of the knitting indus- 
try of the world, has forty-six technical 
schools in which to train its work people. 
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ESTIMATING THE COST OF HOSIERY 


BY BENJAMIN SCHOOLCRAFT. 


To estimate the cost of manufacturing ac- 
curately and intelligently is of vast import- 
ance to every mill. It is essential that every 
article used extensively in the process of 
manufacturing should have a separate ac- 
count, such as oil, paper, boxes, nails, twine, 
needles, machine supplies for carding, spin- 
ning, winding and knitting rooms, yarn and 
raw stock, soap, dyes, lighting, coal, water 
rates, labor, repairs, freight and express, in- 
surance, cases, taxes, rent, printing, office 
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supplies, etc. This may seem to be making 
too many accounts, but it should be remem- 
bered that in finding the cost of stockings per 
dozen all these things have to be taken into 
consideration. 

For example, if the machinery supply ac- 
count should be kept as a general account 
and should run high one month, it would be 
difficult to determine in which room this cost 
increased, and it would be necessary to check 
up each item to locate the cause. In keeping 
accounts for each room the location of this 
cause can be determined easily and the fore- 
men in charge of the room notified that the 
expenses of his room are too high. 
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The coal account cannot be watched too 
carefully. It is a good plan for the fireman 
to weigh his coal every day, and in most 
mills he has plenty of time for this work. I 
have seen this plan tried with good results, 
and the coal bill reduced one-eighth. The 
scales can be sunk in the floor of the boiler 
room. The weight of the coal for each day 
should be put on the report card, Fig. 1, and 
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FIG, 2. 


the report sent to the office once a week. 
When the engineer is required to send these 
reports to the office he will do his best to 
make the quantity of coal consumed as small 
as possible. This is a large item in the cost 
per dozen. 

Economy in buying and using supplies is 
very essential. A system that will increase 
the care and attention of the employes and 
ensure a saving is very important. The 
orders for supplies should be placed by one 
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person. It is hardly necessary to say that 
goods received should be checked up with 
the bill. A strict account of the needles 
should be kept, as they form a large item of 
cost. Some mills keep them locked in a 
store room. One box is given out at a time 
and charged in the supply book, which will 
be explained later. It is a good plan to place 
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a restriction on each girl for needle breakage, 
allowing her to break a certain number and 
charging for all used above that number. Of 
course there are times when one must be 
lenient, as when bad yarn comes through and 
a general breakage occurs, which will hap- 
pen in the best of mills. 
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the weight of a dozen stockings in their 
finished condition to find the total amount of 
stock used for each dozen. Fig. 3 shows the 
waste and broken needle report for the knit- 
ting room. Fig. 4 shows a form of waste 
book for office use. The reports sent to the 
office are copied in this book. 
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FIG. 4. 


Then there are such things as packing for 
engine and boilers, oil, brooms, and small 
articles. These should be locked in a room 
so that a record of the amount delivered can 
be made and the stock on hand determined 
from the book. If the supplies are taken 
directly to each room they are scattered 
around and not taken care of. 

Waste is easily made and hard to prevent 
in a knitting mill, and is always a source of 
heavy loss. Great care should be taken in 
the various processes through which the cot- 
ton passes to the finished product to keep the 
waste account of each room as low as pos- 
sible. It costs as much for labor for a pound 
of waste as it does for a pound of good ma- 
terial. The waste made by different mills 
varies widely and each manufacturer must 
find out the amount of his own waste and 
then see if it cannot be cut down. The style 
of machine and the class of goods and yarn 
have a bearing on the amount of waste made. 
The vigilance of the foreman plays an im- 
portant part in the waste account. For in- 
stance, a lapper in some mills will throw out 
more good cotton than another and the 
duster will not do its work as well in some 
mills as in others. Inattention to these 
things is a cause of the waste account run- 
ning up. A record of the waste made should 
be sent to the office once a week. Fig. 2 is 
a suggestion for waste reports. The total 
amount of waste that cannot possibly be used 
again, divided by the production for the same 
length of time, will give the amount of waste 
per dozen. This amount must be added to 


The next important item of expense is the 
labor account. In some mills the piece sys- 
tem is used, and this is the best way to pay 
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labor as it brings out the best in every per- 
son. The next best system is to pay by the 
day and have a fixed amount that each girl 
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must do; if she does more she receives a 
premium. For instance, a girl is to do ten 
dozen of stockings to earn one dollar a day, 
and if at the end of the week she has done 
eighty dozen she receives a proportionate ad- 


vance for the twenty dozen. If the week’s 
work amounts to forty dozen a proportionate 
reduction is made in the wages. 

The total amount paid for labor gives the 
cost of labor per dozen. This should be 
compared with the estimated cost per dozen. 
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An increase in production always results in 
a decrease in cost. The labor cost per dozen 
for each pay roll period should be kept in a 
separate book so that at the end of the year 
the average cost per dozen can be obtained 
and compared with the estimated cost. The 
cost of all supplies and fixed charges and 
other like expenses should be entered in the 
cost book, Fig. 5, each month. The total 
cost of these items, divided by the dozen pro- 
duced, will give the cost per dozen for fixed 
charges and supplies. A detailed record 
should be kept for each style, the method of 
manufacture, weight, color, etc., A form of 
record sheet and cost sheet combined is 
given at Fig. 6. 
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DOUBLE THREAD OVERSTITCHING 
LOOPER. 


The accompanying illustration shows a 
new double thread overstitch looper built in 
Germany and sold by the Grosser Knitting 
Machine Co., 260 West Broadway, New 
York City. This looper is specially designed 
to overcome the criticism, often made as to 
the finish of knit goods, that the looped parts 





A DOUBLE THREAD OVERSTIT-SH LOOPER. 


of half hose, the heel and point in full fash- 
ioned goods and the toe in seamless goods as 
well as in fine underwear is frequently imper- 
fect in important respects. While the gar- 
ment may look all right, if the looping seam 
lacks elasticity, the thread frequently breaks 
with slight tension, causing holes in the gar- 
ment. It is claimed that the double thread 
lock stitch made on this looper makes a seam 
with even more elasticity than that possessed 
by the fabric itself and at the same time pre- 
sents a most attractive appearance. The new 
trimming arrangement is thoroughly reliable 
and coarse or fine woolen, cotton, lisle, and 
mercerized goods can be cut close to the last 
loops without damaging the stocking. The 
thread ends are brushed out thoroughly and 
present an appearance as neat as if the ravel- 
ing had been done by hand. A very large 
production is claimed for the machine, being 
varied by the adjustment of the automatic 
trimming and clearing attachment. 

The Grosser Knitting Machine Co. report 
that the new machine has been adopted by 
a number of American hosiery manufacturers 
to their satisfaction and to that of the buyers 
of the good. 
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AN IMPROVED LATCH NEEDLE. 


An improved construction for latch 
needles, recently patented, has been adopted 
by Charles Cooper, Bennington, Vt., the well 
known manufacturer of spring and latch 
needles for knitting machines. The object 
of the new construction is to provide an 
improved rivet for the latch, which is so at- 
tached to the body of the needle that it will 
be free from any possibility of becoming loos- 
ened or detached and which also provides a 
durable bearing for the latch to rock upon, 
and firmly holds the walls of the body of 
the needle at each side of the latch against 
any tendency to spring apart or together. 

Fig. I is an enlarged side elevation of the 
new needle, broken away to save space in 


walls upon opposite sides of said slot; while 
this construction is practicable, it is open 
to the objection that the needle is finally 
finished by buffing, and if through any inac- 
curacy in the amount of countersink or if 
the countersunk portion becomes very slight 
because of being buffed off by carelessness 
on account of the workman holding the 
needle too long in contact with the buffing- 
wheel, then the rivet, being screw-threaded, 
will rotate slightly, and thus bring one end 
below the surface of the outer face of the 
needle upon one side and above the surface 
at the opposite side, causing one end of the 
rivet to terminate inside the face of the 
needle, making a depression, and to project 
beyond the face of the needle on the opposite 
side, causing a roughness which impairs the 





the drawings. Fig. 2 is a front elevation of 
the portion of the needle illustrated in Fig. 
I with the latch and its pivot removed. Fig. 
3 is a detail elevation of the rivet before 
being attached. Fig. 4 is an enlarged sec- 
tion, partly in elevation, taken on line 4 4 of 
Fig. 1, illustrating the rivet in connection 
with the needle and its latch and before being 
formed into its completed shape. Fig. 5 is 
an enlarged section, partly in elevation, tak- 
en on line 4 4, Fig. 1, after the rivet has 
been upset and finished. Fig. 6 is a section 
similar to Fig. 5, showing the improved rivet 
attached to a needle without any counter- 
sunk recesses in said needle upon the outer 
faces thereof at opposite ends of said rivet. 

Needles have been manufactured in which 
the rivet was provided with screw-threads 
which engaged the walls upon opposite sides 
of the slot in which the latch of the needle 
was located, the opposite ends of said rivet 
being countersunk in the outer faces of the 


FIG. 4. FIG. 5. FIG. 6. 


value of the needle, and is liable to cause 
trouble in the work, catching in the yarn 
during the knitting operation. 

Fig. 6 is a modified form of the invention, 
in which the countersunk portions are omit- 
ted from the outer side faces of the walls 
of the needle, and in which the latch, the 
side walls of a needle and the rivet are 
shown. The manner of inserting and upset- 
ting by pressure is the same as in the form 
already described. 

Saitek icidneshdenniuinantnes 


Moving into Larger Quarters. 


Paxton & O’Neill, the well known manufac- 
turers of knitting machinery, who have for the 
last 13 years been located at 129 Bread St., Phil- 
adelphia, announce to the trade that they are re- 
moving their establishment to new and larger 
quarters at 537, 539 and 541 North 3d Street, 
where they will have 6000 square feet of floor 
space in which to conduct their operations which 
have been becoming larger from year to year. 
They expect to be fully settled in their new loca- 
tion by the first week in May. 








Knitting Machine Gauges in Europe. 


Editor Textile World Record: 
What is the method of indicating the gauges of 
knitting machines in European countries? 
Sinker (653). 


The following account of the gauges for Euro- 
pean knitting machines is taken from “Die Tech- 
nolegie der Wirkerei,” by Prof. Gustav Wilkomm: 
“In England the gauge of knitting machines indi- 
cates the number of leads in the length of three 
English inches, each lead having two needles. 
Thus a 12-gauge machine has 12 leads, or 24 nee- 
dles, in three inches, equal to 8 needles per inch. 

“The knitting machine was introduced from 
England into France and at first the English inch 
was used by the French. Gradually the old Paris 
inch was substituted for the English inch and 
consequently at the present time the French 
gauge indicates the number of leads in three Paris 
inches. The introduction of the meter into France 
led to the adoption of a new French foot, equal 
to one-third of a meter, and divided into 12 inches. 
The gauge is based on three of the new inches, 
and two variations, ‘coarse and fine,’ were made 
on this basis. The ‘coarse’ gauge indicates the 
number of 2-needle leads in three inches; ‘fine’ 
gauge indicates the number of 3-needle leads. 
Usually the coarse gauge is used for numbers up 
to 27 (54 needles in 3 inches), while fine gauge is 
used for numbers from 20 (60 needles in 3 inches) 
upward. 

“In Germany, where the knitting machine was 
introduced from France, the French method of 
indicating the gauges is still used, but with a vari- 
ation. It is impossible to say whether this varia- 
tion originated in Germany or in France. The 
two-needle and three-needle machines are op- 
erated in different ways. The French fine gauge 
is used for the three-needle machines; for the two- 
needle machines arbitrary numbers are used, as 
follows: 


No. 0. 40 2-Needle Leads per 3 Paris inches. 
No. 1. 36 2-Needle Leads per 3 Paris inches. 
No. 2. 32 2-Needle Leads per 3 Paris inches. 
No. 3. 30 2-Needle Leads per 3 Paris inches. 
No. 4. 28 2-Needle Leads per 3 Paris inches. 
No. 5. 26 2-Needle Leads per 3 Paris inches. 
No. 6. 24 2-Needle Leads per 3 Paris inches. 
No. 7. 22 2-Needle Leads per 3 Paris inches. 


“Gradually the Germans abandoned the French 
inch and adopted the Saxon standard, still retain- 
ing the same numbers as 0, 1 to 7. This gauge 
has become the principal one in Germany. It is 
imperfect, however, and causes considerable 
trouble in reducing it from the number of leads 


in three inches to the number of needles per inch. 
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The English and French gauges are also imper- 
fect, because it is mecessary to make calculations 
in order to determine the space occupied by each 
needle. They are better adapted for machine 
builders as it enables them easily to gauge the 
number of leads. It would be more convenient if 
the gauge indicated the number of needles per 
inch, but this system cannot be adopted now be- 
cause it involves the use of small fractions. 

“In Saxony the trade has adopted to some ex- 
tent the method of indicating gauges by the num- 
ber of needles per Saxon inch; a 20-needle machine 
has 20 needles per Saxon inch. From this gauge 
it is easy to determine the space occupied by one 
needle. That is, on a 20-needle machine it would 
be 1/20 of an inch. The Saxon gauge of a ma- 
chine can readily be determined by placing the 
rule on the needles and counting the number in 
an inch. Owing to its simplicity this system has 
been quite generally adopted. 

“When the meter was introduced into Saxony 
the use of the Saxon inch was forbidden. The 
Saxon knitting machine builders then adopted the 
English inch and possibly on the ground that their 
measuring machines were bescd on the English 
system. As a consequence ihc new English-Saxon 
gauge indicates the number of needles in one inch. 
Later the machine builders adopted a metric 
gauge, which indicates the number of needles in 
one decimeter. Owing to the extensive commerce 
between the different countries it is very necessary 
to reduce knitting machine gauges from one basis 
to another. 


Sexon (S) = S needles per Saxon inch, 

Saxon-English (SE) = SE needles per English 
inch, 

English (E) = E leads of 2 needles each in three 
English inches. 

French coarse (Fg) = Fg leads of 2 needles each 
in three French inches. 

French fine (Ff) = Ff leads of 3 needles each in 
three French inches. 

Metric (M) = M needles in one decimeter. 


“Although the reduction of these various gauges 
from one basis to another can be easily made, yet 
it is very desirable that a uniform system for 
gauges should be adopted in all countries, indicat- 
ing directly, as does the Saxon system, the number 
of needles in a certain distance. The use of the 
Saxon inch is no longer allowed in Germany and 
it is a question what length should be adopted 

“This question will also arise in England when the 
meter is introduced there. When the meter was in- 
troduced into France the problem was solved by 
the adoption of a new inch that varied but little 
from the Paris inch, so that the new and old French 
gzuge numbers are practically the same. In Ger- 
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many the foot has fallen into disuse and the adop- 


tion of the metric system has given us a new inch 


in the form of a centimeter, which is much smaller 
than the old German inch. Moreover, the trade 

not considered it necessary to change the 
gauges of the knitting machines to the new stand- 
ard. The necessity for deciding upon a length in 
which the machine gauge will indicate the number 
of needles is obvious. I do not consider the adop- 
tion of the centimeter to be advisable, because it is 
1 small unit and would necessitate the use of frac- 
tions or mixed numbers for indicating fine as well 
1s cOarse gauges, making it difficult to understand 
the difference between the different gauges. I 
would advise the adoption of the decimeter as a 
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sistent use of the English, Saxon and French 
inches for knitting gauges, together with the re- 
fusal of the trade to use the metric units for that 
purpose, is a striking proof of the superiority of 
the English inch, compared with the metric units, 
for industrial standards. The English, French and 
Saxon inches are approximately the same. That 
length called “inch” in English, “pouce” in French, 
and “zoll” in German, has been adopted as a stand- 
ard by the process of natural selection. People 
have used it because it answered their wants. The 
metric units, on the other hand, are the result of 
an arbitrary decimal division of about the distance 
between the North Pole and the equator, and are 
of inconvenient size, unsuited to the wants of man, 


Ratio of the number of needles 


aeceording to Engl., Freneh and Saxon system. 





Needles per*l Engl. inch: 8 10 


Gauge (gg.) 12 15 


French measurement 12 16 


gros gros 


Needles per 1 Saxon inch ca.: 


Needles per 81 mm ca. 26 | 32 





basis, making the gauge indicate the number of 
needles in that length. Thus a so-needle machine 
would have 50 needles per decimeter.” 

The metric gauge suggested by Prof. Wilkomm, 
has not, as far as we have been able to determine, 
been adopted by the Continental knitting trade. In 
response to our letter of enquiry a leading importer 
of German knitting machines, who is thoroughly 
familiar with German practice in this line, writes 
us as follows: 


“Some people in Germany use the English gauge 
fer knitting machines; others use the Saxon inch. 
The enclosed table gives the different gauges and 
shows the number of needles per English and 
Saxon inch corresponding to each gauge from 12 
to 42.” 

It will be noted that in this table the number of 
needles for the English and French gauges is ex- 
act, while that for the Saxon gauge is an approx- 
imation. The metric equivalents are given in 
needles per 81 millimeters. This odd basis is the 
metric equivalent of 3 French inches. The per- 
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20 | 24 | 26 | 20 | 22 | 24 | 26 | 28 30 
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11 13 15 17 19 | 20 22 24 26 


88 | 44 | 51 | 57 | 63 | 69 | 76 | 83 | 90 


there being no unit of length between the centi- 


meter (4/10 inch) and the decimeter (4 inches). 
ee ___— 


1906 Knit Goods Directory Now Ready. 


The twenty-fourth edition of the American 
Directory of the Knitting Trade in the United 
States and Canada has been published and is now 
ready for delivery. It is compiled by the Textile 
World Record, and the 1906 edition is believed to 
be the best in the way of accuracy, completeness 
and useful information for the trade. 

A new feature that will commend itself is a series 
of specially engraved maps showing the location 
of the cities and towns where there are knitting 
mills. One map shows the group of New England 
states; a second map shows the Southern states; a 
third map shows the Central Western states and 
Ontario, and a double page map on a larger scale 
shows the great knitting mill states of New York, 
and Pennsylvania with New Jersey, Delaware and 
part of Maryland. The location of the towns is 
referred to in the text. This map feature, which 
originated in the Textile World Record’s Annual 
Official Directory, is well known by the users of 
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that book and will be appreciated by the knitting 
trade. 

From year to year additional information about 
the knitting mills has been added, and the mill re- 
ports now include the names of officers of com- 
panies, character of goods made, the number of 
knitting machines, whether latch or spring needles, 
sewing machines, whether the mill does its own 
dyeing, finishing and bleaching, kind of power em- 
ployed, whether the goods are sold direct or 
through agents, the name and address of the 
agent; if the mill buys yarn, what kinds and sizes 
of yarn are bought, and in many instances the 
name of the buyer. Railroad connections and pop- 
ulation of the cities and towns are given. 

The full report of the mills is included under the 
cities and towns in which they are located, ar- 
ranged alphabetically by states. There is also an 
alphabetical index to knit goods manufacturers, 
arranged by names of mills. 

Besides the mill section there is a directory of 
manufacturers’ selling agents handling knit goods, 
in most instances giving the names of the mills 
for which they sell and the persons in charge of 
the knit goods department; lists of jobbers and 
wholesalers of knit goods and all large department 
stores and large retailers handling good knit 
goods. 

A list of dyers, bleachers, finishers, printers and 
extractors of knit goods is given. 

The large number of advertisers of knitting ma- 
chinery, sewing machines, knitting mill supplies 
and everything relating to the knitting branch 
makes the classified Buyers’ Index for machinery, 
supplies and yarn almost a complete directory in 
itself, as there is hardly a machinery or supply 
house selling to the knit goods’ manufacturers that 
is not represented in its advertising pages and In- 
dex, so that this feature is of great reference value 
for knitting manufacturers. 


— 


Recent Knitting Patents. 


KNITTING MACHINE. 808,099. Elihu Lip- 
pett, Chicago, IIl., assignor to George D. 
Whitcomb Co. 

KNITTING MACHINE. Lamb. 815,760. Hein- 
rich Stoll, Jr., Reutlingen, Germany. 

KNITTING MACHINE Stop Motion. 813,240. 
George W. Ruth, York, Pa., assignor to Ruth 
Machine Co. 

KNITTING MACHINE. 817,775. John B. Hip- 
well, Reading, Pa., assignor to Windsor Ma- 
chine Co., Reading, Pa. 

KNITTING MACHINE. 818,295. James E. 
Rowe, Pawtucket, R. I., assignor to E. Jenckes 
Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

KNITTING MACHINE PICKER Mechanism. 
817,776. J. B. Hipwell, Reading, Pa., assignor 
to Windsor Machine Co., Reading, Pa. 


ee 


Pennsylvania, Listonburg. Messrs. Cook, 
Emert & Co., operating plant at this place mak- 
ing yarns, batts, rolls, flannels, blankets, etc., have 
purchased the plant of S. H. Kantner & Son, 
Somerset, and will soon remove to that place. 
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KNITTING MILL NEWS. 


New Mills. 


New Hampshire, Keene. The Monadnock Hos 
iery Company has been organized with capital 
stock of $50,000 and will start work at once on 
erection of a new brick building. About 75 people 
will be employed in the mill. 


*New Jersey, Burlington. Operations have been 
under way for the past month in the Pearl Knitting 
Mills, T. P. Eltonhead, general manager, making 
ladies’ vests and pants and children’s wraps and 
hose. Equipment comprises 15 knitting and 40 
sewing machines. Northrup & Phepps are the sell- 
ing agents. 


New York, New Hartford. The Eerose Knit- 
ting Company, formerly located at Utica, but not 
established at this place, has begun operations 
making toques. A. B. Baker is treasurer of the 
concern, operating plant with equipment of 3 knit- 
ting machines. An electric motor is used. Others 


interested in the plant are W. J. Roche and W. R. 
Allport. 


*North Carolina, Tarboro. H. A. Gillian is 
president of the Wah-Rhee Knitting Mills, organ- 
ized with capital stock of $40,000, to build a knit- 
ting plant. Geo. Howard is secretary and treas- 
urer of the company and C. W. Jeffreys, general 
manager. 


*North Carolina, Vaughan. Work has been 
started on erection of a new brick building for 
the Vaughan Hosiery Company, recently incorpo- 
rated with capital stock of $15,000. It is expected 
to have the plant in operation by September, mak- 
ing black oxidized or lisle ribbed hose, 5 to 9 1/2 
and 108 needle grey ladies’ and half hose, 2 1/2 
Ibs. They will install 75 knitting and 3 sewing 
machines, part of which will be new and part 
removed from the Petersburg (Va.) Hosiery Co.’s 
mill. R. S. Spiers is superintendent of the mill. A 
dye house will be attached. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Harry Wolsten- 
croft, for fourteen years employed by the May- 
baum Manufacturing Co., is equipping a plant at 
2731-35 North 6th St., with 30 knitters for the 
manufacture of 176 needle half hose, the produc- 
tion to be sold through Richard Maddock, Phila- 
delphia, as selling agent. 


*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. During the fall of 
1905 we announced that Mr. Ernest Blood was 
about to embark in the manufacture of knitting. 
Mr. Blood states that he has severed his connec- 
tion with the firm of John Blood & Co., located at 
7th and Somerset Sts., and will start up his own 
plant on or about April 15th, having secured quar- 
ters in the new mill at Jasper and Thayer Sts. 
The plant will be equipped with 60 knitters, the 
production to be men’s, women’s and children’s 
fine gauge hosiery, the goods to be sold direct. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Messrs. Gilbert & 
Johnston are fitting up the two-story mill in the 
rear of 125 E. Herman St.. Germantown, with ma- 
jackets, 
The production will be 


chinery for the manufacture of sweaters, 
caps, bathing suits. etc 
sold direct. 
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lennessee, London. The London Hosiery 
Mills, recently incorporated with capital stock of 
$50,000, will start work on their new plant May 
Ist, and expect to have it running August 15th, 
with equipment of 50 machines, on men’s, women’s 
and children’s hosiery. A dye house will also be 
included. Steam power will be used. R. H. Bell 
is president of this concern and C. H. Bacon, 
treasurer. 
*Utah, Salt Lake City. Contract has been placed 
for 45 new machines to be installed in the Ensign 
Knitting Company’s new mill. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


Connecticut, New Haven. The Whiteknit Mills 
Company has been incorporated with capital stock 
of $20,000, to continue the plant operated by Leroy 
E. Whiting. 

Connecticut, Winsted. The Winsted Hosiery Co. 
is preparing plans for another addition, 40 by 66 
feet, two stories. 

Georgia, Barnesville. The Oxford Knitting 
Mills are to install additional knitting machines 
and enlarge the bleachery. 


Illinois, Kankakee. It is reported that the Para- 
mount Knitting Co. has purchased land upon 
which it proposes erecting a large addition. 


Massachusetts, Taunton. The Taunton Knitting 
Company has installed two additional machines in 
the plant. It is stated that several more will be 
added. 

Michigan, Muskegon. The Amazon Knitting 
Company has equipped its plant with electricity 


Minnesota, Minneapolis. The Northwestern 
Knitting Company is to build a five-story addition 
and install new machinery. 


New Hampshire, Manchester. Work is well 
under way on erection of a new building, 130 by 50 
feet, for storage purposes and stock room for the 
Elliott Manufacturing Company. When completed 
the old buildings now used for this purpose will be 
utilized for manufacturing purposes, as new ma 
chinery will be put in. 

*New York, Albany. Negotiations have been 
completed for site for the Harder Knitting Com- 
pany’s new mill, which will be three stories high. 
They have leased the Lyon building until the new 
plant is completed. 


New York, Little Falls. The Gilbert Knitting 
Company has awarded contract for erection of an 
addition, 203 by 76 feet, six stories. 

New York, Little Falls. The Little Falls Manu- 
facturing Co. is to erect a new brick storehouse, 
45 by 65 feet, two stories. 

*New York, Troy. The new addition to the 
Rob Roy Hosiery Co.’s plant will be for purpose 
of making the line of goods (underwear) known 
as “The Harderfold,” for the Harderfold Fabric 
Co., Troy, N. Y. 


North Carolina, Elizabeth. Plans have been per- 
fected by the Elizabeth City Hosiery Company for 
increasing capacity of the plant. Thirty new knit- 
ting machines and eight loopers are to be added. 

*North Carolina, Fayetteville. The Algodon 
Knitting Mills Co. is installing new machinery in 
the new addition recently made to the plant. 


*Pennsylvania, Chambersburg. The Chambers- 
burg Hosiery Company has recently removed into 
the new mill erected. This building is 150 by 52 
feet, 3 stories. The present output of the plant is 
650 dozen pairs daily, and will be increased to 
1,200 dozen pairs. 


Pennsylvania, Manheim. The Manheim Hosiery 
Mills have recently installed eight new “Boss” ma- 
chines. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. A two-story brick 
extension is about to be erected to the mill occu- 
pied by the Excelsior Underwear Co. and the Ex- 
celsior Braid Co. on Walnut Lane in Germantown. 
The ground has been broken and it is expected to 
be ready for occupancy within a few months. This 
addition will be 60 by 75 feet. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Stratford Mills, 
Wayne Junction, owned and operated by William 
S. Lloyd, is having prepared plans for a large addi- 
tion to the mill. The production of the plant is 
women’s worsted union suits, which they turn out 
on 70 knitters, the goods being sold through New 
York. 


*Pennsylvania, Pittston. Work has been started 
tearing down the old frame dwelling house ad- 
joining the Luzerne Knitting Mill, preparatory to 
erecting a large brick storehouse. 


Pennsylvania, Reading. S. S. Miller, manufac- 
turer of cotton half hose on 32 knitters, at Walnut 
and Thorn streets, has recently purchased the 
properties at 118 and 120 N. 3d St., and 123 and 125 
Little Thorn St., the site being 36 by 150 feet, on 
which he will have erected a new modern and up- 
to-date mill to be three stories, of brick with base- 
ment. The plant after its removal to this new 
building will be greatly increased to supply the 
large demand for his production. 


*Pennsylvania, Schuylkill Haven. The knitting 
and storage buildings of H. Berger & Sons’ knit- 
ting plant were destroyed in the recent fire, the 
bleaching and finishing departments (both sepa 
arate mills) remain intact. Work will start imme- 
diately on rebuilding. 


Pennsylvania, South Bethlehem. An addition is 
to be built to the Austin Knitting Co.’s plant, 
operated on hosiery. 


South Carolina, Newberry. The Excelsior Knit 
ting Mills, Union, S. C., are to establish a branch 
mill at this place. The plant will be equipped with 
50 machines, and operated by electricity, making 
high grade hosiery. 

*Tennessee, South Pittsburgh. The Aycock 
Hosiery Mill, Paducah, Ky., previously reported as 
contemplating removal of the plant, will be located 
at this place. A new building, 200 by 40 feet, two 
stories, will be built and equipped with up-to-date 
machinery. 

Virginia, Norfolk. The Northside Knitting Com- 
pany is busy installing some new machinery re 
cently received. 





Mills Starting Up. 

*Pennsylvania, Frankford. The Liberty Bell 
Hosiery Mills, 4318 Frankford Ave.. which went 
into the hands of an assignee during the latter part 
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of last winter, has been reorganized with the fol- 
lowing officers: George P. Kinzel, of Woodcock 
& Kinzel, Germantown, president; George 
Schmidt, of the Nicetown Hosiery Mills, secretary 
and treasurer and Ernest C. Locke, vice president 
and manager. Mr. Locke states that the new 
organization starts its operations with large num- 
bers of orders on its books and that they are 
working full time in order to get them out and 
that goods in the future will be sold direct. They 
are manufacturing ladies’ lace and double sole 
hosiery, and infants’ fine striped and fancy hose on 
50 knitters. 


*Tennessee, Cleveland. Operations have been 
started in a small way in the new plant of the 
Cleveland Hosiery Mills. 

a 


Facts and Gossip. 


Canada, Ontario, Woodstock. The Woodstock 
Knitting Co. has been organized with capital 
stock of $50,000, by John White, John Butler, H. 
A. Little and Geo. Robinson. They propose man- 
ufacturing all kinds of knitted goods. 


Georgia, Barnesville. Important changes have 
recently been made in the knitting mills at this 
place. J. W. Hanson (Barnesville), and E. J. 
Campe (New York), have purchased a majority of 
the stock in the Gem Knitting Mills. Mr. Hanson 
will be agent and general manager of this plant. 


Georgia, Barnesville. Floyd M. Murphy has 
purchased A. F. Jones’ interest in the Georgia 
Underwear Mills and is now president of that 
company. A. O. Murphy continues as secretary 
and treasurer of the plant. 


Georgia, Moreland. W. A. Branon is reported 
interested in establishing a knitting plant at this 
place and has purchased necessary building and 
power plant for the purpose. Nothing has yet 
been done regarding the machinery. 


New York, Amsterdam. The Greene Knitting 
Company, whose plant has long since been discon- 
tinued, has been voluntarily dissolved. 


New York, Jeffersonville. The Jefferson Knit- 
ting Company has been incorporated with capital 
stock of $1,500. Among the incorporators are 
Samuel and Henry Gilinsky and Jacob Rubinstein 


North Carolina, Statesville. It is reported that 
Eugene Morrison proposes organizing a company 
to build a knitting mill, with capital stock of $100,- 
ooo. It is stated that $25,000 have already been 
subscribed toward the project and that active work 
will soon start. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Ernest Blood will 
retire from the firm of John Blood & Co., and will 
start a new plant at Jasper and Thayer Sts., making 
men’s, ladies’ and children’s seamless hosiery. 
Plant will have capacity of 250 dozen per day. 


*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Miller & Sons, 
manufacturers of lisle hosiery for misses and la- 
dies, are to be incorporated May 1, with capital 
stock of $100,000, as Miller & Sons Company. 
This company has recently removed and been es- 
tablished in their new mill at 53d St. and West- 
minster Ave. 

*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Lena Hosiery 
Mills, Lena St., between Wister and Collom Sts., 
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Germantown, reported by us at the time of its in- 
corporation during the summer of 1905, is now in 
operation running 32 knitters on men’s and wo- 
men’s hose, which they dye, print and finish, selling 
the production direct. The officers of the com- 
pany are: I. Kilbourn, of New Brunswick, N. J., 
president; and G. W. Sterling, treasurer. They are 
doing a good business. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Argoid Hos- 
iery Company has been organized recently with 
capital stock of $50,000. 

Pennsylvania, Wyoming. It is reported that 
arrangements are under way for organizing a com- 
pany to establish a hosiery mill at this place. 


*South Carolina, Camden. We have been ad 
vised by W. F. Moseley that a company with 
capital stock of $25,000 is proposed for establish- 
ing a plant with equipment for 250 dozen hosiery 
daily. Mr. Moseley is now getting information as 
to cost, etc., of such a plant. 

*Tennessee, Nashville. The Nashville Hosiery 
Mills Company, recently incorporated with capital 
stock of $125,000, is an incorporation of the Nash- 
ville Hosiery Mills Co. They will not install any 
additional machinery. J. H. McPhail is president 
of the company, J. A. Bishop, treasurer and Karl 
Palmer, superintendent. 

Virginia, Boykins. A project is under way for 
locating a knitting mill at this place and J. W. 
White of the Seaboard Air Line is mentioned as 
interested. W. W. White of this place is also 
taking an interest in the project. 


*Virginia, Petersburg. The Petersburg Hosiery 
Co.’s mill, reported sold recently, has been moved 
and will be put in operation at Vaughan, N. C. 


*Wisconsin, Marinette. Frank J. Lauerman is 
president of the Marinette Knitting Mills, re- 
cently incorporated with capital stock of $30,000; 
Joseph A. J. Lauerman, treasurer and G. H. Nich- 
olas, superintendent. This company operates a 
plant on men’s, women’s and children’s sweaters 
and knit jackets. 

*Wisconsin, Manitowoc. It is reported that the 
business men of this place will raise a bonus of 
$600 to hold the Wisconsin Knitting Mills Co. 
here. 

Wisconsin, Milwaukee. The Columbia Knitting 
Company has changed its name to the Columbia 
Knitting & Manufacturing Company. Charles 
Mahler is president of the company and Alfred 
Tiefenbronner, secretary. 


Personals. 

Edmund C. Brown has been promoted from 
shipping clerk to assistant superintendent of the 
knitting mills of Geo. A. Rockwood & Co., Ben- 
nington, Vt. 

Wm. A. Herington, of Toronto, Canada, has ac- 
cepted a position as knitter for the Bristol Mfg. 
Co., Bristol, Conn. 

J. A. Ruth of Kernersville, N. C., has been en- 
gaged as superintendent of the finishing and press 
room departments in the knitting mills of the 
Crescent Mfg. Co., Spartansburg, S. C. 


Chas. Uhlig has accepted a position as overseer 
for the Cleveland Knitting Mills, Cleveland, O 
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New Machinery and Processes. 





This department is designed to present from month to month a brief mention of new machinery, devices, and pros 


esses being brought out in this country and abroad, that are of interest to textile manufacturers. 


patents. but of improvements coming on the market. 


It is not a list of 


The idea being to present to our readers a systematic monthly 
record of new machinery, etc., of interest to textile mill men. 


We invite machine builders and others to send us such tnformation for this department. 


Stock Opener and Preparer. C. G. Sar- 
gent’s Sons, Graniteville, Mass., have re- 
cently perfected and placed on the market an 
automatic stock opener and preparer, which 
is described in another part of this issue. 


Acetylene Light. Matthew Jackson, New 
York City, is introducing into this country 
the Sunbeam acetylene gas light, which is in 
A further descrip- 
tion appears in another part of this issue. 


extensive use in Europe. 


Hosiery Machine. William Esty, Laconia, 
N. H. An improved hosiery machine 
adapted for a wide range of yarn and capable 
of a large production. It is stated that one 
hand can attend to twenty-five of these ma- 
chines. 


Conditioning Apparatus. G. & A. Wray, 
Keighley, England. An automatic device for 
conditioning yarn. 


Drying Machine. Wm. Whiteley & Sons, 
Huddersfield, England. An improved dryer 
for raw stock. The heated air is forced 
through the material from the bottom of the 
machine and exhausted at the top. 


Automatic Loom. Wilson & Longbottom, 
Barnsley, England. A new automatic shut- 
tle changing loom, which is now in operation 
and running at a rate of 160 to 180 picks per 
minute. 





Sectional Warping Machine. Robert Hall 
& Sons, Bury, England. A sectional warper 
by which the warps are cross wound to pre- 
vent side ends from falling over the ends of 
the section. The machine is the invention of 
James Bradshaw, of Boothstown. 


Attachment for Self Acting Mules. S. 
Green, Mossley, England. An attachment 
for self acting mules designed to prevent the 
cutting of the yarn on the restart and the 
production of lumpy places. 


New Cop Spindle. I. A. Hall & Co., Pater- 
son, N. J., are putting on the market an im- 
proved cop spindle which is the invention of 
Frederick Ott. When the spindle is swung 
down in position positive engagement is 
made with the cop to prevent its becoming 
loose or flying off the spindle. When the 
spindle is upright the cop can be placed on 
or moved from the spindle without pressing, 
turning or twisting. Messrs. Hall & Co. 
state that any manufacturer wishing to try 
this device may send a sample of their shut- 
tle and cop and they will fit it up for trial. 


Sizing Machine. Maschinenfabrik Zell, 
Baden, Germany. An improved warp sizing 
machine, the yarn being dried by a blast of 
air. 


Yarn Measuring Machine. G. F. Grosser, 
Markersdorf, Germany. A measuring ap- 
paratus for spoolers, warpers and similar ma- 
chines. 


Drying Machine. Tomlinson-Haas, Man- 
chester, England, are introducing into Great 
Britain a Continental dryer for raw stock 
and yarn, which has been subjected to vari- 
ous improvements and is said now to offer 
many advantages over former types. It con- 
sists of a series of heating and drying cham- 
bers arranged side by side, affording free 
access and favorable conditions for the work- 
men. 


Mill Sewing Machine. Wm. Mycock & 
Co., Salford, England. An improved ma- 
chine for sewing the ends of pieces for the 
finishing process. 





Sample Cutting Machine. Henry Simon, 
Manchester, England. An improved cutting 
process for cloth samples. It is built in 
France and is now being introduced to the 
English trade. 
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AUTOMATIC STOCK OPENER AND PRE- 
PARER. 


A new machine for the treatment of raw 
stock is shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. It is built by C. G. Sargent’s Sons 
Corp., Graniteville, Mass., and is especially 
adapted to open up textile materials prepara- 
tory to scouring or carding. It gives espe- 
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This opener has been designed by a man 
with an experience of forty years in the treat- 
ment of textile materials. The speed of the 
drum and segments, the size and inclination 
of the pins, both on the drum and segments, 
have been carefully adjusted to give the best 
results. The tangled fibres are straightened 


out, the matted locks opened up without in- 
jury to the staple. 


The vibrating segments 


AN AUTOMATIC STOCK OPENER AND PREPARER, 


cially good results in preparing long worsted 
wools for the card. The stock is delivered 
from the dryer to the hopper of the opener 
where it comes in contact with a large and 
specially designed drum filled with pins, 
which carry it over to the delivery end of the 
machine. During this passage the stock 
comes in contact with a vibrating segment 
which allows only the desired quantity to 
pass through the machine. The wool is then 
stripped from the cylinder by a second seg- 
ment and it is then ready for the cards. 


of the machine are supplied with a large 
number of points, which act as a carding 
process permitting the fibres to pass between 
the points without breaking and at the same 
time bringing them parallel to each other. 
Experience has shown that single bladed 
combs closely set, vibrating at a rapid rate, 
have a tendency to reduce the length of the 
staple of the fibres being treated, but with 
the segments of this machine, which have a 
multiple number of teeth, the vibrations are 
much slower and result in the fibres being 
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straightened out with little or no deteriora- 
tion and in much larger quantity than is pos- 
sible with a single bladed comb contact. To 
the manufacturer of worsteds this machine 
should be invaluable, as the tangled and mat- 
ted condition of extreme long wool presents 
a difficult problem for them to consider, but 
which is easily met satisfactorily by this ma- 
chine. 

The treatment of mohair fibres has always 
been a difficult problem, which this machine 
satisfactorily solves. This is also true in the 
treatment of flax tow where a large quantity 
of material is run through the machine daily. 
The treatment of camel hair fleeces is also 
successfully accomplished by these machines, 
either before or after washing. 

The stock is opened up very much as if it 
had been pulled apart carefully by hand, and 
in fact, these machines are doing the work 
that in some worsted mills has heretofore 
been done entirely by hand. It is well suited 
for preparing fine stock for scouring and dry- 
ing machines, flax cards, worsted preparers, 
and gives excellent results on mohair and 
other similar fibres, either before or after 
scouring and in either a wet or a dry state. 
The machine’ can be adjusted to suit any 
length of fibre in any condition and in any 
quantity desired. 

It is simple in construction, strongly built 
and capable of standing all the wear and tear 
it may be subjected to. The machine is now 
in operation in some of the best mills using 
long staple wool and is giving entire satis- 
faction, both as to quantity and quality. The 
simplicity of construction and the thorough- 
ness of the workmanship is a guarantee 
against excessive expenses for repairs, all of 
which should make this machine a peculiarly 
attractive one for the consideration of textile 
manufacturers. 


—— 


The number of cotton spindles now in 
operation is estimated at 48,500,000 in Great 
Britain; 35,000,000 on the Continent; 23,- 
850,000 in the United States, and 5,118,000 
in India; making a total of 112,468,000 for 
the countries named. This is an increase of 
2,475,000 spindles over the number in opera- 
1904. 


tion i 
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THE CAMLESS WINDER. | 


The accompanying illustration shows the 
camless winder as now built by the Lowell 
Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. Each spindie 
is independent and equipped with a simple 
stop motion, tension and slub catching de- 
vice, adjustable for various counts of yarn. 
The supply rod has a wide range of adjust- 
ment, ensuring complete delivery of the yarn 
from the cop, spool or bobbin. 

The camless winder, which was originally 
brought out by the A. T. Atherton Machine 
Co. won much favor in a comparatively short 
time, from the demonstration of its merits. 
Among the advantages claimed are the fol- 
lowing: 

1. The elimination of cams and all cam 
parts, simplifying construction and saving 
the costs of repairs and running expenses. 

2. The simplicity of the threading and 
doffiing arrangement, increasing the produc- 
tion ot the machine, and consequently de- 
creasing the cost of winding. 

3. The automatic means of winding every 
package to a correct design. It is claimed 
that duplicates of work from every spindle 
is certain and that all defects necessitating 
rewinding are obviated. 

4. Compact construction and large prod- 
uct per spindle, which means a saving in 
floor space and cost of installation. 

5. It is claimed that American, Sea Is- 
land, Egyptian, mercerized, and worsted or 
woolen yarn of any number or ply can be 
wound on the camless winder without bulg- 
ing, looping, or abrasing. 

6. The camless cone is wound in open 
spirals at a uniform speed from start to fin- 
ish. 

3y means of an accelerated traverse mo- 
tion, the angle of this cone is gradually 
increased, as the winding continues, until 
the full package presents sufficient taper to 
establish a proper clearance from the yarn as 
it is drawn from its base, thereby prevent- 
ing abrasion, uneven tension, press-offs, and 
breaks, occasioned when the yarn is drawn 
from a package of insufficient taper. 

The concave apex and convex base pe- 
culiar to the camless cone are formed by 
winding each new layer of yarn slightlv ‘n 
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advance of the preceding layer, thus form- 
ing a backing and support for the new lay- 
er, which prevents cobwebs or looping at tlie 
base, and bulging at the apex, this convex 
base also establishing a clearance that pre- 
vents the yarn at that end from being chafed 
or soiled, by coming in contact with the 
surfaces on which it rests. 
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THE HUSSONG DYEING MACHINE. 


In the dyeing of skein yarn by machinery 
the two most important things to be con- 
sidered are, first, that the yarn shall be dyed 
perfectly even; second, that it shall not be- 
come tangled or matted, but be left in the 
best possible condition for spooling after the 





THE CAMLESS WINDER, 


It is claimed that garments or hose of 
equal length and weight can be knit from 
this cone, and the losses sustained from 
“seconds” from unevenness eliminated, pro- 
vided the ends are properly tied through- 


out the same. 
ee 


Exports of cotton cloths from the United 
States in 1905 show an increase over those 
of the preceding year of 447,000,000 yards, 
and of this increase 420,000,000 yards went 
to China and other Eastern countries. 





yarn is dyed. In addition to these condi- 
tions the yarn must be dyed with the least 
expenditure of labor, steam, dyestuff, time, 
and space. 

J. Hussong, the inventor of the Hussong 
dveing machine, being a practical dyer of 
long experience, fully understood that a 
dyeing machine to be successful must em- 
brace all the good features mentioned above, 
and after long study and experimenting has 
perfected his machine, which combines sim- 
plicity and efficiency in an unusual degree. 
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Che method of moving the skeins through 
the dye-liquor has been discarded, and the 
new and novel means of moving the dye-liq- 
uor in great volume through the yarn, arst 
in one direction, then by a very simple de- 
vice reversing the flow of the liquor in the 
opposite direction has been substituted in- 





SECTIONAL VIEW SHOWING CIRCULATION OF DYE 
LIQUOR THROUGH THE YARN. 
stead, thus overcoming all friction on the 
yarn, and at the same time obtaining per- 
fect results in the dyeing. 

There is very little gearing about this ma- 
chine to get out Of order, and it is said that 
it may be worked several years without any 
repairs whatever. The dyesticks with the 
varn are not turned, that being unnecessary, 





SECTIONAL VIEW SHOWING REVERSIBLE CIRCULATORS. 


and as there is no strain on the dyesticks, 
they do not break. 

An important feature of this machine 
is that the yarn, as shown in the illustration, 
can be moved from one dye-tub to another 
without taking it out of the yarn frame. 
This is done by a powerful compressed-air 
hoisting machine mounted on a movable 
carriage. By this means the dye-liquor is 
saved for successive batches of yarn to be 
dyed. Any practical dver can see what this 


means for economy of steam and dyestuffs 
as well as for the saving of time and labor. 

The machines are placed side by side, and 
one hoist can be-used for almost any num- 
ber of dyeing machines. The yarn can be 
scoured, washed and dyed without removing 
it from the machine by moving the yarn 
frame from one dye-tub to another. 

The light and bright shades as well as the 
darker shades can be dyed with the machine, 
as very little of the metal of which it is com- 
posed comes in contact with the dye-liquor 
to be dissolved by acids and form metallic 
salts, which have a bad effect on light and 
bright colors. All the yarn frames are pro- 
vided with covers, so that when they are 
lowered into the iiquor, the cover forms a 





HOISTING CARRIAGE WITH YARN FRAME SUSPENDED. 


lid on the top and completely covers the 
dye-tub, and thereby prevents the escape of 
steam. In the illustration the cover was pur- 
posely omitted in order that all the hoisting 
apparatus would appear plainly. 

It is only at a comparatively recent date 
that these machines were put on the market. 
Their merits are proved by the fact that the 
builders have sold a large number of them, 
having received repeat orders from nearly 
all their customers. 

The machines are also well adapted for 
dyeing sulphur black, and for this purpose 
the company build them entirely of iron. It 
is claimed that the Hussong machine is a 
thoroughly practical machine for dyeing sul- 
phur black on cotton yarn, and that one 
man alone can dye 1500 lbs. of sulphur 
black perfectly even with this machine ia 
ten hours. The Hussong dyeing machine is 
built by the American Dyeing Machine Co., 
609 Pearl St., Camden, N. J 
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THE KOMO STEAM TRAP. 





The accompanying illustration gives a 
view of the Komo steam trap, which should 
commend itself to steam users on account of 
‘ts many advantages. The selling agent for 
the trap, P. A. Moulton, 94 Liberty St., New 
York City, backs up his claims with a will- 
ingness to install the trap on thirty days’ 
trial. Among the advantages claimed for 
the Komo trap, is that the water flows out 
by its own gravity, thus obviating the waste 
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ers of the Komo trap who testify to its mer- 
its is the Standard Oil Co., whose statement 
is as follows: 


It is more satisfactory to us than any other 
similar device we have had, and I consider that it 
is entitled to consideration by practical people who 
appreciate the value of saving steam. 

H. J. Chase, Superintendent. 

The owner of an office building in New 
York writes regarding the Komo trap as 
follows: 


In answer to your request for my opinion re- 


garding the Komo Steam Trap, I will say that it 
has given 


satisfaction in every particular, espe- 





THE KOMO STEAM TRAP. 


of steam involved in traps that require steam 
pressure to eject the water. 

The trap is simple in construction, there 
being no wearing parts likely to get out of 
order and cause expense and annoyance. 
The manufacturers state that the only part 
needing repiacing is the disk, which can be 
changed in a few minutes. All the working 
parts are exposed and easily accessible. It 
is said that it is impossible for the trap to be- 
come airbound. To clean the trap the valve 
is opened and the scale blown out. The disk 
is then reset and the trap is again in work- 
ing order, having been cleaned without be- 
ing taken apart. 

It is claimed that the efficiency of drying 
and heating systems can be increased fully 
ten per cent. by the use of the Komo trap. 
Thousands of Komo traps are in use, many 
of them having been in continuous operation 
since its introduction. Among the many us- 








cially in the consumption of coal. It effects a sav- 
ing of 12 tons per month out of 100 tons used. 


Mr. Moulton will take pleasure in refer- 
ring prospective purchasers to other firms 
that have used the Komo trap for years and 
will also give further information regarding 


its operation. 
i 


THE SUNBEAM ACETYLENE LIGHT. 


An improved method of acetylene illum- 
ination, which was originally brought out in 
Ireland, has recently been introduced into 
this country by the Sunbeam Acetylene Gas 
Co., of Belfast and Larne, Ireland. The ace- 
tylene is controlled by water valves through- 
out, a method which is said to ensure abso- 
lute safetv. The system of washing, cooling, 
and purifying the gas has been also greatly 
improved. After leaving the purifier the ace- 
tylene is stored in an independent holder, 
which results in a uniform pressure to the 
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burners. It is said that as there is no car- 
bon or smoke from the gas this method oi 
illumination does not in any way discolor or 
smoke the ceilings or walls. 

The Sunbeam system has been in use for 
a number of years throughout the British 
Isles, and without a single exception the 
users endorse the system in the highest 
terms. It is said that this system has dis- 
placed thirty-two private coal gas installa- 
tions, acetylene installations of other makes, 
and also one electric plant. The Sunbeam 
system has been adopted by the British gov- 
ernment for the War Office and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Technical Instruc- 
tion. 

Further information regarding this system 
can be obtained from Matthew Jackson, 
director of the Sunbeam company, care of 
the Sirocco Engineering Co., 22 Thames St., 
New York City. 

Qe 


MILL TRUCKS. 


The transportation of material in process 
between different parts of the mill is one of 


== 


Ny 


gun) 


the important problems confronting every 
mill manager. Not only must the form of 
the truck be suited to the material, but the 





various parts must be properly constructed 
to prevent damage to the goods, and the 
general construction adapted for convenient 
handling in narrow passages between ma- 
chines. The long experience of the Geo. P. 
Clark Co., of Windsor Locks, Conn., in 


building trucks for different industries, 


enable this company to meet the special 
requirements of each case. 


Fig. I represents a popular truck for a 
dyehouse, which is very strongly built and 
mounted on 12-inch wheels with a 6-inch 
castor at each end. Another form is shown 





at Fig. 2. The slats are attached to the 
frame by brass screws. The wheels are 
eight inches in diameter. 

Figs. 3 and 4 show two other types of dye- 
house trucks, which are adapted for different 





requirements. These are but a few of the 
many regular dyehouse trucks built by the 
George P. Clark Co. This company is also 





FIG. 4. 


prepared to build trucks of special design. 
Their large trade and improved facilities for 
manufacturing enable them to sell trucks at 
exceptionally low prices. 
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MECHANICAL RUBBER ROLLS. 


‘The many uses to which rubber rolls are 
put in textile mills and the expense of in- 
stalling or replacing them make it very de- 
sirable to use only the best quality of rolls. 
For several years the American Wringer Co., 
99 Chambers St., New York, have been mak- 
ing a specialty of mechanical rubber rolls in 
standard and special sizes and designs. These 
rolls are now in use for squeezing, jigs. 
starching, soaping and scouring machines. 
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for humidifying the air of factories, drying 
textile materials and removing steam, dust 
and foul air, etc. Among the advantages 
claimed for the new fan are moderate cost 
and low operating expenses. It occupies 
very little space and has no valves to grind, 
the only attention required is the occasional 
filling of the oil cups. 

The Wing method of forced draft consists 
of a combination of the fan and the steam jet 
system. A regular pressure is obtained from 
the fan with the advantage of a small percen- 





made by this firm has resulted in a rapid in- 
crease in their business, and at the present 
time they claim to operate the largest rub- 


tage of dry. high temperature steam 
thoroughly mixed with the air as it passes 
through the fuel. The L. J. Wing Mfg. Co. 











works in 


ber roll the world, having a 
capacity of 10,000 rubber rolls per day. They 
are making a rubber covered roll for slashers 
of a special compound, which is giving en- 
tire satisfaction. We expect to publish a de- 
scription of this roll in an early issue. 


OO 


THE WING FAN AND STEAM TURBINE. 


The L. J. Wing Mfg. Co., 136 Liberty St.. 
New York City, have brought out a combi- 
nation of fan and turbine engine that presents 
some important advantages over previous ap- 
pliances of this class. The combination is 
especially adapted for forced draft for boilers, 


are ready to make the following guarantee: 

To burn efficiently all grades and sizes of 
anthracite and bituminous coal, with less for- 
mation of clinker. 

To produce a maximum of steam from any 
given fuel at a minimum cost. 

To increase the capacity of any boiler 
twenty-five per cent. over rating if desired. 

To hold steam within two pounds of any 
required boiler pressure. 

So confident are they of the merits of this 
combination fan and steam turbine that they 
are ready to install it on trial and will cancel* 
the order if the results obtained are not as 
above given after a thorough and practical! 
test for ten or twenty days. 
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NEW YORK BLOWER COMPANY’S HOT 
BLAST BEATER. 


The accompanying illustration shows a 
section of an improved hot blast heater man- 
ufactured by the New York Blower Com- 
pany of Chicago. Their aim has been to have 
a heater which, with a strong current of air 
circulating over the outside of pipes, would 
still circulate steam rapidly enough to keep 
all the pipes hot. 

The heater is of the very highest efficiency, 
owing to its even and quick circulation. All 
the pipes are vertical and of uniform length. 
They are in four rows and staggered. The 





A SECTION OF AN IMPROVED HOT BLAST HEATER. 


ample steam space, A, in the cast iron base 
supplies two rows of pipes evenly. The 
steam rises and passes through the return 
bends and descends through the other two 
rows of pipes to the exhaust space, B. A 
vertical partition divides A from B. 

The two rows of return pipes are always 
exposed first to the current of air. The 
sections are made right and left for this pur- 
pose. These two rows being staggered and 
therefore both exposed to the full current of 
cold air will condense more steam than the 
two rows of supply pipes. Condensed water 
and air descend with the steam in these two 
rows of return pipes and a partial vacuum is 
created which accelerates circulation. The 
return bends are so arranged and designed 
that air can freely circulate between them. 

The bottom of the supply space, A, and the 
exhaust space, B. slope towards the rear and 
there empty the condensed water in a depres- 
sion, C. Near the bottom of the depression, 
C, is an opening in the vertical partition be- 
tween A and B, which allows the condensed 
water from A to run to D, but prevents any 
steam from blowing through as the depres- 
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sion is always filled with water. The depres- 
sion, therefore, acts as a trap or water seal. 
The overflow from the water seal runs along 
the bottom of the drip space, D, to the front 
of the section and from there is carried off. 
The bottom of the drip space, D, is of course 
inclined towards the front. 

The exhaust space, B, is divided from the 
drip space, JD, by a horizontal partition so as 
to prevent steam from blowing through any 
pair of pipes. The steam space of the return 
bends is also somewhat restricted to prevent 
blowing through. If the drip pipes are kept 
open, no water can lodge in this heater at any 
time except in the space provided for the 
water seal. It is claimed that with exhaust 
steam at one pound pressure, outside tem- 
perature at 20 deg. below zero and air velo- 
city through coils of 2,000 feet per minute, all 
pipes will still be hot and freezing of coils is 
impossible. 

These heaters are erected on angle iron 
foundation frames and encased in sheet steel, 
and are built with headers for factory pur- 
poses or separate steam and drip connections 
for public building purposes. All persons in- 
terested can get further information by ad- 
dressing the New York Blower Company at 
25th Place and Stewart Ave., Chicago. 


ee 


The thistle, which produces the teasel used 
in napping cloth, has been known from time 
immemorial. In 1464 it was enacted that 
“the fuller, in fulling, reysing and tayselling” 
was to use “tayselles,” and “not cards, to the 
deceitful impairing of the cloth.” 


In the 12th century Damascus had at- 
tained a perfection in weaving then unex- 
celled, and Damascus cloth was synonymous 
with splendor. Later the name of damask 
was applied to any fabric of rich working and 
elaborate design. 


According to the report of the Lyons 
Manufacturers’ Union, just published, on the 
raw silk production for 1904, all the world, 
with the exception of China and Japan, pro- 
duced in that year 17,800,000 pounds, while 
those two countries exported 26,800,000, be 
sides their home consumption. 





Dyeing, Bleaching, Printing, Etc. 












WHITE ON WOOL. 


Although the sulphur stove is still used in 
some places, this method of bleaching is 
being rapidly replaced by the more modern 
agents. The old style of stove for fine wool- 
ens was fitted with glass hooks, to which 
the cloth was hung by the lists, while those 
now in use generally consist of a series of 
rollers, round which the cloth travels until 
it makes an exit at the place where it en- 
tered. Whatever style of chamber is used, 
the fumes of burning sulphur is the agent 
used for bleaching, and care is essential that 
a certain amount of air is admitted along 
with the fumes. 

In regulating the air supply it is safer to 
have too large a current than one too small, 
as sulphur will pass over unchanged if the 
supply of oxygen is insufficient. In theory, 
only just enough oxygen to convert the sul- 
phur into sulphurous acid gas is required, 
but it is better to have rather more than to 
err on the wrong side. Faulty and bad stov- 
ing may easily result from the supply of air 
to the sulphur being too small to convert it 
all into gas, and the sulphur itself may vol- 
atilize and condense on the fabric unchanged. 
This in chemical terms is known as sublima- 
tion, and may lead to a lot of trouble. Pre- 
vious to stoving, the fabric, yarn, or wool, 
must be perfectly clean and free from soap 
or grease, and should be just sufficiently 
damp to absorb the sulphur gas without 
causing drops to form. The action of sul- 
phurous acid gas is strongly reducing—that 
is, it removes oxygen from the coloring mat- 
ters in the wool by combining and bringing 
them into what is known as the leuco, or 
colorless state. All sulphur whites are more 
or less unsatisfactory, and this for two rea- 
sons: In the first place the presence and 
smell of sulphur fumes are extremely difficult 
to eradicate and the goods are harsher and 
rougher to the hand than unstoved material; 
while the second reason is—the white ob- 
tained by the use of sulphur is not perma- 
nent, and gradually changes back to the 





original hue. This will be readily under- 
stood, as the oxygen in the atmosphere is 
continually acting upon and re-oxidizing it 
back to the unstoved condition. This 
change is hastened by the joint action of 
moisture, sunlight and air, and constitutes 
the chief drawback to _ sulphur-bleached 
cloths. 

As an improvement upon stoving came 
what is known as the wet process. This 
consists in running the cloth or yarn through 
a bath containing bisulphite of soda and acid, 
or the acid can be kept in a separate bath 
and the fabric passed through it after trav- 
ersing that of the sulphite. In this latter 





case the acid liberates sulphurous acid with- 
in the fibers themselves, which is a more ef- 
fective method than by combining the two 
baths. Bleaching in this way has, of course, 
precisely the same drawbacks, so far as per- 
manence goes, as stoving; it, however, ad- 
mits of the better clearing of the smell, as 
there can be no excess of sulphur present. 
Both these methods are much inferior to the 
results got by peroxide of hydrogen as it is 
now used. 

The effect of this is exactly the reverse to 
sulphur; that is, the colored impurities are 
oxidized instead of being reduced, and are 
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then in a much more stable condition. Hy- 
drogen peroxide, when first used, was sent 
on to the market in the form of a weak 
aqueous solution, and in making up the 
bleaching bath, alkali was added to assist the 
decomposition. 





FIG. 4. 


Sodium peroxide is much more concen- 
trated and better to handle. As used, so- 
dium peroxide is a pale yellow powder, which 
requires to be kept dry and tightly sealed up, 
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ed, together with 3 lbs. phosphate of am- 
monia; 73/4 pounds of soda peroxide are 
then added very carefully, little by little, un- 
til the bath is neutral or slightly alkaline. 
If intended to be worked at once it must be 
made slightly alkaline by the addition of a 
little ammonia. To keep the bath without 
decomposition it is only necessary to put in 
just enough sulphuric acid to give an acid 
reaction and when required for use the addi- 
tion of a little ammonia, just enough to turn 
it back to the alkaline state, is required. 
The fabric to be bleached is passed slowly 
through this and then washed, or it can be 
dried on a tentering machine without wash- 
ing. In this latter case the bleaching would 
be going on while drying, but it would most 
likely lead to corrosion of the pins of the 
machine and mark the cloth. 

The bleaching can also be done in the or- 
dinary washing machine, like that shown in 
section in Fig. 1, the solution of sodium per- 
oxide and water being added just as you 
would soap liquor, and the goods run exactly 
like a scouring process. Or if it is desirable 
to keep the cloth at full width, ordinary jig- 
gers like Fig. 3 can be used. Whatever the 


FIG. 4. 


otherwise it very quickly decomposes. With 
water it forms caustic soda and hydrogen 
peroxide, which latter is quickly changed to 
water and free oxygen. To use it for bleach- 
ing, say, 100 lbs. to 150 lbs. of wool, the fol- 
lowing proportions are taken: To 100 gal- 
lons of water 8 lbs. of sulphuric acid are add- 


form of the machine used there should be no 
screws or bolt heads left bare. All these 
should be sunk and covered with putty or 
some other protection against the peroxide, 
otherwise stains will occur. 

In making solutions of sodium peroxide, it 
must always be added in very small portions 
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at a time; a large quantity suddenly dumped 
into a bath would most likely cause an ex- 


plosion. A case of this description occurred 
by the accidental dropping of a few pounds 
of peroxide on a wet dyehouse floor. The 
stuff took fire and scattered itself in all di- 
rections, seriously damaging some goods a 
few yards away. Care should also be taken 
that the bath when used does not contain free 
sodium peroxide or a great excess of alkali. 
If such be the case the wool will most likely 
be turned yellow, and prove very difficult to 
get back to the white state. 

All material bleached by the use of sulphur 
is very difficult to get free from traces of sul- 
phurous acid; this sticks, in spite of both 
washing and drying, and if the goods are to 
be dyed some light shade after stoving it may 
seriously interfere with the color. After 
bleaching with a bath of sulphite, a subse- 
quent passage through a liquor containing 
a little sodium peroxide will effectually re- 





move all traces of sulphur. The sulphurous 
acid will be oxidized to sulphuric, which can 
then very readily be washed out. With the 
exception of cream whites it is usual to pad 
the fabric through a weak solution of an an- 
iline violet or blue, so as to correct any yel- 
low tone and produce a more brilliant white. 
The padding machine used for this purpose 
is shown in Fig. 2, and will be easy to follow 
from the diagram. 

The squeezing rollers, A A, are covered 
with several yards of soft cotton, so as to 
cause thorough penetration of the liquor, 
while the padded cloth, after passing 
through, is rolled automatically by its own 
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weight at the back of the machine. Fig. 4 
is a diagram showing the general construc- 
tion of a stoving chamber, and will explain 
itself—Textile Manufacturer. 
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DOTTED EFFECTS ON FABRICS. 





A composition for dotted effects on cloth 
has recently been patented in this country, 
and the popularity of these effects lends spe- 
cial interest to the following details of the 
compound taken from the inventor’s de- 
scription: 

The production of metallic or lustrous 
printing effects on textile fabrics has hither- 
to presented apparently insurmountable diffi- 
culties in consequence of the want of suit- 
able fixing media sufficiently impressionable 
for the purpose and at the same time capable 
of resisting physical and chemical influences. 
The principal requirement is that when the 
fabrics are brushed, beaten or washed with 
water, soap, alkalies, acids, etc., the metallic 
powders or pigments producing metallic or 
lustrous effects shall adhere to the fabrics 
without the pliancy of the fabric being af- 
fected. 

The fixing media hitherto employed have 
not met this condition. They are, moreover, 
lacking in that they do not bring out the 
printing effects in clear, sharp outlines, re- 
quire longer time than is desirable for dry- 
ing, and can only be used on dark-colored 
fabrics, for when printed on light-colored 
fabrics differently colored patches stand out 
around the pattern, thus considerably reduc- 
ing the market value of the goods. 

Fabrics printed in accordance with the 
process described herein are found to meet 
all the requirements above enumerated and 
to have none of the disadvantages which 
have been hitherto so apparent. 

The fixing media used in carrying out this 
process comprise a resinous substance, a veg- 
etable-juice, and wood-oil. One or more 
suitable resinous substances are first melted, 
finely divided india-rubber or gutta-percha 
being introduced into the melted material 
and the heating continued until a uniformly- 
melted substance is produced. This melted 
substance or mixture is then dissolved in a 
suitable solvent—such as benzin, chloroform, 
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disulfid of carbon, turpentine-oil, etc. 

That very considerable advantages are in- 
sured by melting the resinous substance and 
the india-rubber together is made clear from 
the fact that if the same quantities of resin- 
ous substances and the india-rubber be sim- 
ply dissolved in the same solvent under the 
action of cold or heat, printing solutions wi!l 
be obtained which are unserviceable in every 
respect, while, on the other hand, the print- 
ing solutions obtained with the same quanti- 
ties following the above-named procedure 
produce faultless printing effects, whence it 
is proved that in the melting of the india- 
rubber with resinous substances under heat 
a change in the one or the other is effected 
which is favorable to the intended purpose. 

The precise proportions for the mixture 
cannot be given, as they may be varied to the 
greatest extent. Next, wood-oil and a resin- 
ous substance are mixed with the aid of heat 
to melt them, if necessary. This mixture 
(sometimes commercially known as “rhusol’’) 
is then treated with a suitable solvent—such 
as turpentine, benzin, drier-oil, etc. — and 
then, being in the meantime filtered or not, 
mixed with the first-named mixture and the 
pigment. The result is a solution affording 
iron-fast metallic printing effects and greater 
quickness of drying. Moreover, such solu- 
tion produces a sort of film or skin on the 
fabric, whereby the printing effects stand out 
very sharp and clear. 








ALTERATION OF THE SHADE OF EFFECT 
THREADS. 


Many dyers do not understand why a cot- 
ton dye considered fast to topping should 
change its hue the moment the wool is top- 
ped, especially when the topping is done with 
an acid wool dye, which has no effect what- 
ever on white cotton. 

It must be presupposed that the cotton ef- 
fect threads are really fast to topping by the 
ordinary method. Again, it must be express- 
ly understood that these remarks refer only 
to such wool dyes as are without effect on 
white cotton. Such dyes are usually not 
without effect on dyed cotton. Cotton itself 
will not take up even a trace of the acid wool 
dye, but the case is very different with effect 
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threads dyed on a tannin mordant. They are 
richly provided with mordant, both by the 
tanning before and by the tanning after the 
dyeing, the second tanning being intended to 
increase the fastness to topping, and are 
therefore ready to fix certain wool dyes. 
Any change in the shade of colored effect 
threads is thus due either to the way in which 
they have been dyed, or to the nature of the 
wool used for topping. 

Many wool dyes, although acid dyes, con- 
tain also basic groups, and these, even when 
the wool is dyed in an acid bath, enable the 
tanned cotton to take up the wool-dye. This 
is why, for instance, a basic yellow dyed on 
a tannin mordant turns green when the wool 
is topped with blue. The change requires 
the reception only of a very little of the woo! 
dye. Such changes are common with violet, 
blue, and green wool dyes. The effect 
threads most likely to suffer are yellows and 
pinks, while blues and greens are less sensi- 
tive, as being nearer to the color of the woo! 
dye. 

To test whether a wool dye is suitable for 
use with light colored cotton effect threads 
dyed with basic dyes, try it on the tanned 
white cotton, and see whether the cotton is 
dyed or not. There is no need to reject as 
useless a cotton dye fast to topping because 
it changes its color when the wool is topped. 
The remedy is often to use a different wool 
dye. Many colored cotton effect threads 
have not been dyed with basic dyes, and are 
therefore unaffected by acid dyes containing 
basic groups. 

Most of the sulphur colors dye cotton effect 
threads fast to topping. A few show a slight 
deadening, and some turn somewhat red. 
Sulphur dyes, however, have considerable af- 
finity for basic dyes. This is why those wool 
dyes which contain basic groups deaden cer- 
tain bright yellow and yellowish brown sul- 
phur dyeings, while other wool dyes have 
no effect upon them. Here, again, it is mere- 
ly a question of a proper choice of the wool 
dye. The reason why some wool dyes go on 
to effect threads dyed with sulphur dyes more 
than others is difficult to discover, but the 
method of dyeing has little or nothing to do 
with it. Substantive wool dyes diazotized 
and developed with chrome or copper salts, 
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or with paranitraniline, are to be preferred to 
sulphur dyes, in cases where the wool dye 
has an affinity for the sulphur dyes.—The 
Dyer and Calico Printer. 





BLEACHING AND FINISHING COTTON 
PIECE GOODS. 


BY HENRY DOUGLAS, 


BLEACHING. 

In the process of bleaching and finishing 
cotton piece goods the requirements neces- 
sary to ensure success are plenty of good 
water, the best machinery obtainable and in- 
telligent help. There are several ways of 
bleaching piece goods, but in my opinion 
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weight of the pieces. If a piece of cloth 
weighing, say, three yards per pound is 
bleached with a piece weighing five yards 
per pound, the result will be irregular work. 
The pieces are sewn together and passed 
through the lime machine with four or five 
laps of cloth in the liquor, then run into the 
kier; care must be taken to close the outlet 
valve before putting in the cloth so that the 
surplus liquor carried into the kier will not 
escape. For the liquor mix 100 pounds of 
lime in a box, and see that it is slacked thor- 
oughly before using. If any quick lime 
passes into the kier the cloth will be burned. 
As the cotton passes through the machine 
the lime must be stirred occasionally so the 
goods will get an even quantity of the lime. 





there is none to beat the old lime bleach in 
regard to the whiteness and handle of the 
goods, the safety of the bleach, and the cost 
of the process. The caustic bleach is 
quicker, but it is more severe on the goods, 
and it leaves the cloth with a harsher feel 
than the lime bleach. There are several 
bleaches in patent kiers; a little less boiling 
is required perhaps, and the process may be 
a little quicker, but the risk of having tender 
goods is far greater than with the old bleach. 

For the lime and soda ash process a kier 
of cloth contains 6,000 or 7,000 pounds, at 
an average of 5 yards per pound. Care is 
taken to have the goods uniform in con- 
struction, that is, in regard to the twist and 
set of the warp and filling, and also the 


The low pressure system of boiling is not 
as economical as the high pressure, although 
there is a little more risk with the high pres- 
sure kiers of having blown cloth and tender 
places. If care is taken to pack the cloth 
level and tread it down evenly in the kier 
the risks are reduced to a minimum. The 
top of the kier is covered with burlap and the 
goods are packed down with square blocks 
of wood to prevent them turning over during 
the boiling process. The kier is filled with 
water to about three feet of the top. The 
air valve on the top of the kier is opened 
until all the air is expelled by the steam, then 
closed and the goods boiled for eight hours 
at I2 pounds’ pressure. The goods should 
have a thorough liming as this is the founda- 
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tion of success in getting a good white at 
the lowest cost; it will require less material 
to complete the bleach if they are thoroughly 
bottomed in the lime boil. 

After boiling the required time the goods 
are taken out of the kier and passed through 
a large washer; then passed through an acid 
bath, either in a machine or in a cistern, the 
acid being sprayed on the goods as they fall 
into the pit. A centrifugal pump carries the 
surplus liquor back into the mixing tank to 
be used again. I think the machine is the 
best, as a more uniform result can be ob- 
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tained in this way and it is a little quicker. 

I prefer hydrochloric acid for the grey bath 
and sulphuric acid for the white bath, the 
strength varying from 1 deg. to 2 deg. Tw. 
The goods are left in the pit to age from four 
to six or eight hours as the case may be, 
then the acid is washed out and they are run 
back into the kier, care being taken to have 
them packed level and even to prevent blow- 
ing. The goods are packed with blocks as 
in the lime kier, and the outlet valve is 
closed. The following solution is prepared 
by boiling in a large pan or kettle until dis- 
solved: 

120 lbs. soda ash, 

100 Ibs. resin size, 

25 lbs. bleaching paste, 
200 gals. water. 

When dissolved run the liquor into the 
kier, fill up with water again, open the air 
valve and leave it open till the air is expelled 
again. Boil the goods for eight hours at 12 
pounds’ pressure. After washing pass the 
goods through the large washer again and 
give them a chemic bath from 1 deg. to 2 deg. 
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Tw. Leave them to age until clear of seeds 
and motes, which generally takes from four 
to nine or ten hours, according to the quality 
of the goods. Good judgment is necessary as 
no fixed formula or process can be carried 
out without modifications to suit conditions. 

When the goods have laid in the chemic 
bath until they are quite clear, they are 
passed through the large washer again to 
take out the chlorine, and then given a sul- 
phuric acid bath to neutralize any chlorine 
that may remain. This also gives the goods 
a brighter appearance and leaves them in bet- 
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FIG. 2. 


ter condition for finishing. Use the acid at 1 
degree to 2 degrees Tw., and let the goods 
age in the pit from four to eight hours; then 
pass through a large washer until they are 
entirely free from acid, when they are ready 
for the finisher. 

Taking this as a standard, good results can 
be obtained with any kind of goods. Very 
heavy fabrics, such as ducks and drills, re- 
quire a longer boil and a little more lime, 
stronger solutions, and a chemic bath in- 
stead of an acid bath after the lime boil. 
Difficulties are always cropping up in bleach- 
ing; a few stains, tender pieces, cracked sel- 
vages, holes blown in the goods, etc., and 
a bleacher has to be constantly on the look- 
out for something he hopes he can’t find. 


FINISHING. 


There are so many different finishes on the 
market it is impossible to explain them all 
here, but we will take a few of the most suc- 
cessful and that have found a ready sale here 
and in England. 

The bleached goods in the white pits, con- 
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venient for handling in the starch room, are 
passed through a mangle to squeeze out the 


surplus water and straighten them for 
stretching, which is generally done on a 
three-bowl mangle. The goods are passed 
under a roller in the starch box. For pure 
and slightly starched finishes a continuous 
run is of advantage, Fig. 1. If the knots are 
laid out in the bleachery and sewn up be- 
fore going to the starch room, it is possible 
to pass a whole kier of cloth through the 
machines without stopping, except to take 
out the full wagon, thus saving time and 
labor in carrying from one machine to an- 





FIG. 3. 


other, increasing production and reducing the 
nnumber of remnants. 

For a pure finish, that is, one with only 
pure starch in it, mix in a tub: 

50 lbs. pearl starch, 
35 lbs. potato starch, 
Blue to shade. 

Boil this mixture and put it in the box at 
the starch mangle. Pass the goods through 
the water and starch mangles and over the 
drying cylinders. After drying it is best to 
let the goods stand for a few hours to cool 
off before finishing. When cooled, pass 
them over a sprinkling machine and calender 
to the finish required. 

Fig. 2 shows an arrangement for a bright 
long cloth finish, which gives excellent re- 
sults. For a very bright finish use the fol- 
lowing composition: 

100 Ibs. pearl starch, 
30 Ibs. potato starch, 
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20 lbs. wax polishing paste. 


Make into a batch of 160 gallons with blue 
to shade required. Mangle the goods 
through the chasing mangle, starch in above 
mixture, and dry. When cool run over 
the sprinkling machine, chase on a calender 
with heated rolls, and then pass through the 
calender without the chase on. Goods for 
bright finishes ought to be dressed, or, as it 
is generally termed, singed, to take all the 
nap off the surface of the cloth. This process 
applies to cambric. With the composition 
just given and a little manipulation of the 
maugle it is possible to get the goods to 
almost any stiffness required for a cambric 
or long cloth. 

For a low quality of long cloth it will be 
possible to improve its appearance and get 
somewhere near the same finish as a pure 
long cloth by running the goods through a 
back fill mangle, to starch the goods on one 
side only. Following is a good composition 
for this purpose: 


40 lbs. 

35 lbs. 

15 lbs. 

20 lbs. 

40 lbs. 

Softening: 

3 ats. oil, 
20 lbs. soluble wax, 

1 1/2qts. chloride magnesium, 

Blue to shade. 


Make this into 100 gallons and use on the 
back fill mangle, Fig. 3, with the goods that 
are run through the chasing mangle. Fol- 
low the same process as for the pure long 
cloth finish. 

Low quality goods for flour bags, salt bags, 
etc., weigh about eight yards per pound in 
the gray, 33 1/2 inches wide, and when fin- 
ished weigh 3 1/4 yards per pound, 31 inches 
wide. These goods are filled twice on the 
back fill mangle, and dried over the cylinders 
between the processes of filling. When 
dried the second time they are sprinkled, 
stretched to the width required and slightly 
calendered. They are then run through the 
following solution on the back fill mangle: 

40 Ibs. pear! starch, 
10 Ibs. potato starch, 


pearl starch, 
potato starch, 
French chalk, 
talc, 

mineral. 


soluble 
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15 lbs. dextrine, 
50 lbs. French chalk, 
50 lbs. talc, 
60 Ibs. mineral, 
45 gals. clay (4 lbs. clay to 1 gal. water), 
6 gals. flour solution at 25° Tw. 
41/2 gals. soluble oil, 
Blue to shade required. 

Make into 100-gallon batch. 

After running through this solution the 
goods are dried, passed through the same 
machine again, dried and finished. This is 
a first-class process for low goods, and if 
carefully handled can be made to suit a 
good many different qualities. 


DYE RECIPES. 


The following recipes appear in the Dyers’ Supple. 
ment, which is issued each month by the TEXTILE WORLD 
RECORD, The Supplement contains the colored samples, 
dyed according to recipes given. The selection of samples 
is carefully made, and it is the aim to show shades which 
are of especial interest to the dyer, and which the require. 
ments of the market demand. The Dyers’ Supplement isa 
16-page pamphlet, in convenient form for preservation 
Subscription price for the Dyers’ Supplement $1.00 per year 





Recipe No. 65. 
Blue on Worsted Yarn. 
Brilliant Alizarine Blue 3 R on 100 Ibs. worsted 
yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 
3 Ibs. Brilliant Alizarine Blue 3 R. 
(Continental Color & Chemical Co., 128 
Duane St., New York.) 
5 lbs. Acetic Acid. 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Falkt. 
Enter yarn at 140° F., bring slowly to a boil and 
dye at a boil for 34 of an hour and then add 
2 Ibs. Acetic Acid 
and boil % hour longer. 
Then after-treat at a boil for % of an hour in a 
bath containing 
4 lbs. Chromium Fluoride. 
Brilliant Alizarine Blue 3 R possesses excellent 
fastness to light and very good fastness to most of 
the common color destroying agencies. 


Recipe No. 66. 
Dark Slate on Worsted Yarn. 


Compound Shade on worsted yarn. Prepare the 
dye bath with 


13% lbs. Domingo Alizarine Blue G. 
1 lb. Domingo Alizarine Blue R. 
4 Ib. Fulling Yellow D. 
(C. Bischoff & Co., 88 Park Pl., New 
York.) 
4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
15 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 
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Enter yarn at 140° F. and dye at a boil until the 
dye bath is exhausted. 

Cool the bath somewhat. Add 

1% lbs. Potassium. Bichromate 
and boil % of an hour longer. 


The compound shade produced in this way pos- 
sesses excellent fastness. 


Recipe No. 67. 
Green on Cotton Yarn. 
Immedial Green B B Extra on 100 Ibs. cotton 
yarn. Prepare the dye bath as follows: 


Starting Bath. 
13 lbs. Immedial Green B B Extra. 
(Cassella Color Co., 182 Front St., New 
York.) 
13 lbs. Sodium Sulphide. 
5 Ibs. Soda Ash. 
40 Ibs. Common Salt. 
Second Bath. 
8 lbs. Immedial Green B B Extra. 
(Cassella Color Co., 182 Front St., New 
York.) 
8 lbs. Sodium Sulphide. 
2 lbs. Soda Ash. 
8 Ibs. Common Salt. 
Dye for about one hour at just below the boil, 
squeeze, rinse and dry. 
Immedial Green B B Extra gives a very blue 
and clear shade of green, which possesses excellent 
fastness to light, washing and acids. 


Recipe No. 68. 
Blue on Cotton Yarn. 
Sulphur Indigo B on 100 lbs. cotton yarn. Pre- 
pare the dye bath with 


5 lbs. Sulphur Indigo B. 
(Berlin Aniline Works, 215 Water St., 
New York.) 
15 lbs. Sodium Sulphide. 
10 lbs. Soda Ash. 
60 lbs. Common Salt. 


Dissolve the dyestuff together with the sodium 
sulphide and add to the dye bath in which the soda 
ash has already been dissolved. Boil up the vat 


and then add the common salt and dye boiling hot 
for one hour. 


Sulphur Indigo B can be developed by the action 
of warm, moist air, by allowing the dyed goods, 
after the liquor has run off and without being 
rinsed, to remain covered up for one to two hours, 
best in the dye vessel. 

Sulphur Indigo B may also be developed by 
steaming. 


Recipe No. 69. 
Magenta Red on Woolen Cloth. 
Brilliant Fuchsine on 100 Ibs. woolen cloth. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
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2 lbs. Brilliant Fuchsine. 
(American Dyewood Co., 156 William St., 
New York.) 
4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 


Enter at 140° F. and dye at a boil for one hour. 

Brilliant Fuchsine is a very level dyeing color, 
and is well adapted for shading purposes, and as a 
self color. It may also be after-chromed, thus in- 
creasing the depth of shade and fastness, 


Recipe No. 70. 
Blue on Worsted Yarn. 
Acid Navy Blue R on 
Prepare the dye bath with 


4 lbs. Acid Navy Blue R. 
(Walter F. Sykes & Co., 85 Water St., 
New York.) 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 


100 lbs. worsted yarn. 


Enter yarn into the dye bath at a temperature of 
from 100° to 120° F., bring to a boil and dye at a 
boiling temperature for one hour. It is well to 
add the sulphuric acid in two portions of 2% each. 

Acid Navy Blue R is well adapted to nearly all 
classes of woolen dyeing. It is very soluble, dyes 
level, is reasonably fast to light and fulling and 
can be used in combination with other acid colors. 


Recipe No. 71. 
Olive Green on Worsted Yarn. 


Compound Shade on 100 Ibs. worsted yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
1 lb. Domingo Alizarine Blue G. 
1% lbs. Domingo Alizarine Blue R. 
1144 lbs. Fulling Yellow D. 
(C. Bischoff & Co., 88 Park Pl., New 


York.) 
4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
15 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 


Enter yarn at 140° F. and dye at a boil until the 
dye bath is exhausted. 


Cool the bath somewhat. Add 


114 lbs. Potassium Bichromate 


and boil % of an hour longer. 
The compound shade produced in this way pos- 
sesses excellent fastness. 


Recipe No. 72. 
Orange on Cotton Yarn. 
Paranol Orange Y on 100 lbs. cotton yarn. Pre 
pare the dye bath with 


2 lbs. Paranol Orange Y. 
(Edwin M. Thayer & Co., 411 
Ave., Boston.) 
25 Ibs. Common Salt. 


Atlantic 
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Enter yarn at 180° F. and dye at a boil for one 
hour. 

Paranol Orange Y is a very concentrated prod- 
uct possessing very good fastness to light. It also 
dyes very level. 


Recipe No. 73. 
Blue on Worsted Yarn. 
Acid Navy Blue B on 100 Ibs. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
4 lbs. Acid Navy Blue B. 
(Walter F. Sykes & Co., 85 Water St., 
New York.) 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 

Enter yarn into dye bath at a temperature of 
from 100 to 120° F., bring to a boil and dye at a 
boiling temperature for one hour. It is well to add 
the sulphuric acid in two portions of 2% each. 

Acid Navy Blue B is well adapted to nearly all 
classes of woolen dyeing. It is very soluble, dyes 
level, is reasonably fast to light and fulling and can 
be used in combination with other acid colors. 


worsted yarn. 





Recipe No. 74. 
Orange on Cotton Yarn. 
Rhodulene Orange N on too lbs, cotton yarn. 
First mordant the yarn with 


4 lbs. Tannic Acid, 


entering at a boil and allowing to steep in the 
gradually cooling bath for several hours. Wring 
without washing and work for fifteen minutes in a 
cold solution made up with 
2 lbs. Tartar Emetic. 
The yarn is then rinsed and dyed in a bath con 
taining 
4 lbs. Rhodulene Orange N, 
(Continental Color & Chemical Co., 128 


Duane St., New York.) 
2 lbs. Alum, 


at a temperature of 150° to 160° F. for one hour. 
Rhodulene Orange N _ produces bright 
shades of orange which possess excellent fastness 


fairly 


to washing, which is increased by an after-treat- 
ment with tannic acid and tartar emetic. 


Recipe No. 75. 
Blue on Worsted Yarn. 
Domingo Alizarine Blue R on too Ibs. 
yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 
6 lbs. Domingo Alizarine Blue R. 
(C. Bischoff & Co., 88 Park PIl., 
York.) 
4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
15 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
Enter at 140° F. and dye at a boil until the dye 
bath is exhausted. 
After cooling the dye bath somewhat add 


worsted 


New 
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2 lbs. Potassium Bichromate, 


and after-treat at a boil for %4 hour. 
Domingo Alizarine Blue R gives a good shade 
of blue which possesses excellent fastness 


Recipe No. 76. 
Blue on Cotton Yarn. 
Sulphur Blue L Extra on 100 lbs. cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
5 lbs. Sulphur Blue L Extra. 
(Berlin Aniline Works, 
New York.) 
15 lbs. Sodium Sulphide. 
o lbs. Soda Ash. 
60 lbs. Common Salt. 

Dissolve the dyestuff together with the sodium 
sulphide and add to the dye bath in which the soda 
ash has already been dissolved. Boil up the vat 
and then add the common salt and dye, boiling hot 
for one hour. 

Sulphur Blue L Extra can be developed by the 
action of warm, moist air, by allowing the dyed 
goods, after the liquor has run off and without 
being rinsed, to remain covered up for one to two 
hours, best in the dye vessel. 

Sulphur Blue L Extra may also be developed by 
steaming. The amount given above is for the first 
dyeing. The quantity may be greatly reduced for 
the second and subsequent dyeings. 


215 Water St., 


Recipe No. 77. 
Green on Worsted Yarn. 
Chrome Fast Green Y on 100 |bs. worsted yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
4 lbs. Chrome Fast Green Y. 
(A. Klipstein & Co., 122 Pearl St., New 
York.) 
2 lbs. Formic Acid. 
5 lbs. Glauber’s Salt Crystals. 
Enter yarn at 140° F., raise to the boil, boil 30 
minutes, then add 
2 lbs. Formic Acid. 
Boil for another 30 minutes and then add 
2 lbs. Potassium Bichromate. 
Chrome Fast Green Y possesses excellent fast- 
ness and gives dyeings of good purity and bril- 
liancy. 


Recipe No. 78 
Light Blue on Bleached Cotton Yarn. 
Tetrazo Brilliant Blue 12 B on 100 lbs. bleached 
cotton yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 
2 oz. Tetrazo Brilliant Blue 12 B. 
(American Dyewood Co., 156 William St., 
New York.) 
1 lb. Soda Ash. 
Common Salt. 


20 lbs 
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Enter yarn at 180° F. and dye at a boil for one 
hour. 

Tetrazo Brilliant Blue 12 B is characterized by 
its pure green shade and its fastness to light and 
washing. 


Recipe No. 709. 
Blue on Cotton Yarn. 
Immedial New Blue G Conc. on 100 lbs. cotton 
yarn. Prepare the dye bath as follows 


Starting Bath. 
14 lbs. Immedial New Blue G. Conc. 


(Cassella Color Co., 182 Front St., New 
York.) 
21 lbs. Sodium Sulphide (Crys.). 
3 lbs. Caustic Soda Lye, 75° Tw. 
40 lbs. Glauber’s Salt (Crys.). 
Second Bath. 
8 Ibs. Immedial New Blue G. Conc. 
(Cassella Color Co., 182 Front St., New 


York.) 
10.5 lbs. Sodium Sulphide (Crys.). 
1 lb. Caustic Soda Lye, 75° Tw. 
4 lbs. Glauber’s Salt (Crys.). 


Dye on bent sticks for about one hour boiling 
hot, squeeze off evenly, and steam for about % 
hour, with admission of air. Then rinse and dry. 

Immedial New Blue G Conc. gives a very bright 
and clear shade of blue which possesses very good 
fastness to light, acids and washing. 


Recipe No. 8o. 
Orange on Cotton Yarn. 
Rhoduline Orange N O on 100 lbs. cotton yarn. 
First mordant the yarn with 


4 lbs. Tannic Acid, 


entering at a boil and allowing to steep in the 
gradually cooling bath for several hours. 
Wring without washing and work for fifteen 


minutes in a cold solution made up with 
2 lbs, Tartar Emetic. 


The yarn is then rinsed and dyed in a bath con- 
taining 
4 lbs. Rhoduline Orange N O, 
(Continental Color & Chemical Co., 128 


Duane St., New York.) 
2 lbs. Alum, 


at a temperature of 150° to 160° F. for one hour. 

Rhoduline Orange N O is a concentrated type of 
Rhoduline Orange N, and therefore possesses the 
same characteristic fastness to washing, especially 
when after-treated with tannic acid and tartar 
emetic 
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New Mills. 


*Alabama, Huntsville. The Abingdon Mills have 
been incorporated with capital stock of $150,’000 
common stock and $66,000 preferred, and will oper- 
ate the plant formerly known as the Madison Cot- 
ton Mills. J. L. Hand is president of the new 
company; T. W. Pratt, treasurer and agent, and 
C. F. Massey, superintendent. They will manufac- 
ture duck, operating 500 looms. The spindles will 
be increased from 15,000 to 20,000. New company 
will start running the mill April roth. Barrell & 
Co., New York, will sell the goods. 


*Georgia, Comer. All plans have been completed 
for the new mill to be built by the Mallison Braided 
Cord Co., for manufacturing yarns, with an equip- 
ment of 5,000 spindles. The new building will be 
188 by 75 feet. 


*Georgia, La Grange. The Elm City Cotton 
Mills expect to let contracts for erection of their 
new buildings May 3. This company is capitalized 
at $250,000, with C. V. Truitt, president; F. E. 
Callaway, treasurer, and Roy Dallis, general man- 
ager. They will install about 150 looms and 
10,368 ring spindles for making cotton duck. 


Indiana, La Porte. The La Porte Braiding Mills 
have been incorporated with capital stock of $50,000 
and will manufacture all kinds of braids. Among 
those interested in the company are Frank C. 
Mann, William Niles and Emmett Scott. 


*Massachusetts, New Bedford. Work has been 
started on erection of the new Taber Mill. This 
company is capitalized at $350,000. Frederic Taber 
is president of the company and Rufus A. Soule, 
Jr., treasurer. They will make novelties in fine 
cotton goods and silks, selling direct. Steam will 
be the motive power. Will put in 1,000 looms at 
first and will add an additional 1,000. 


North Carolina, Granite Falls. It is reported 
that the Dudley Lumber Company will build a 
6,000-spindle yarn mill at this place. Work on con- 
struction will start in the summer. Fine yarns will 
be made. 


*North Carolina, Lumberton. Work will start 
about June 15th on construction of the new build- 
ings for the Dresden Cotton Mill, recently incor- 
porated with capital stock of $200,000. This plant 
will be operated on yarns, with an equipment of 
5,000 spindles. The stockholders will hold a meet- 
ing April 25th for organizing and electing officers. 
This is the plant in which R. D. Caldwell, H. B. 
Jennings and A. W. McLean are interested. 


*South Carolina, Iva. Work which has been sus- 
pended for some time on the Jackson Cotton Mill, 
owing to lack of building material, is now being 
pushed on. It is expected that the mill will be 
completed by October 1. 


*Ontario, Hamilton. The Eagle Knitting Com- 
pany, which will erect a new plant to be known as 
the Eagle Spinning Co., has made plans for a two- 
story brick mill, 105 by 130 feet, and a one-story 
warehouse, 100 by 130 feet. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Minnis & Wood 
with four broad looms are manufacturing Royal 
Mixiline Quilts at 1543 Ruan St., Frankford. Ed- 
win Wood is the superintendent and buyer, the 
production being sold through New York. They 
use 30 and 40 warps and 4o and § skein yarns. 
They are very busy. 


Rhode Island, Cumberland. The Hess Manu- 
facturing Company has started operations in their 
new plant, making tapes and braids. Paul S. Hess, 
Pawtucket, R. I., is president of the company. 


*South Carolina, Belton. The Belton Webbing 
Company has been organized with capital stock 
of $50,000, to operate the new plant which E. B 
Rice, Jr., has been interested in establishing. E. 
B. Rice, Jr., is president and treasurer of the com- 
pany; J. T. Rice, vice president, and W. E. Gear, 
secretary. The old Rice oil mill will be used at 
first and if project proves successful, a new build- 
ing will be erected. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


Alabama, Opelika. The Opelika Cotton Mills 
are increasing their equipment of humidifiers in- 
stalled by the American Moistening Company, 
Boston, Mass. 


Connecticut, Meriden. The New England Braid 
Manufacturing Co. is installing 200 additional ma- 
chines in the plant, greatly increasing capacity and 
working force. It is expected that 100 more will be 
added later. The company proposes increasing 
the capital stock in July. 


Connecticut, Wauregan. The Wauregan Com 
pany is to erect two 2-story buildings, 36 by 20 
feet, for cloth and picker depaartments. 


Connecticut, Willimantic. A large boiler is being 
installed in the Willimantic Mills of the American 
Thread Company. 


*Georgia, Newnan. The Newnan Cotton Mills 
have awarded contract for erection of their new 
plant, which will be equipped with 25,000 spindles. 


Georgia, Rome. Anchor Duck Mills are receiv- 
ing large shipments of cotton machinery from the 
Howard & Bullough American Machine Co., 
Pawtucket, R. I.. with whom they recently placed 
their entire order for picking, card room, spinning 
and twisting machinery for their new mill. 


*Georgia. Trion Factory. The Trion Manufact- 
uring Co. have completed the improvements which 
have been under way for some time, replacing 1o,- 
000 old spindles with 11,000 new Whiton spindles. 
They have aiso thrown out 270 old looms and re- 
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placed them with 287 Draper looms. New spool- 
ing machinery has been put in and also new flyer 
frames, and they are now installing 2 warp tying- 
in machines. 


*Massachusetts, Fisherville. The Fisher Manu- 
facturing Co. have completed their new weave 
shed, 130 by 96 feet. Operations will start within 
a few days with 250 new Jacquard looms. 


Massachusetts, Fitchburg. The Orswell Mills 
Company has placed a repeat order for humidifiers 
with the American moistening Co., Boston. 


Massachusetts, Housatonic. A brick addition, 
112 by 84 feet, five stories, will be built to Mill No. 
t of the Monument Mills Company’s plant. A new 
picker house will also be erected, 130 by 60 feet, 
iour stories. 


Massachusetts, Lawrence. The Pacific Mills 
have placed large order for spinning frames with 
the Lowell Machine Shop. 


Massachusetts, Lowell. Boott Mills are now in- 
stalling a large number of revolving flat cards, 
spinning frames and twisters recently ordered with 
the Howard & Bullough American Machine Co., 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


Massachusetts, New Bedford. The Dartmouth 
Manufacturing Co. is to build an addition, 110 by 
100 feet, two stories, brick. 


Massachusetts, Northbridge. An addition is be 
ing built to the Paul Whitin Manufacturing Co.'s 
office 

Massachusetts, Ware. Work is under way on an 
addition, 125 by 70 feet, three stories, brick, for a 
new cloth room for the Otis Company. 


New Hampshire, Nashua. Work has begun on 
erection of a new building 172 by roo feet for the 
Nashua Mfg, Co., to be known as mil] No. 7. They 
will add about 600 new looms for weaving flannels 
and domestics. It is expected that the new mill 
will be completed September 1. 


*New York, Cohoes. The new building recently 
purchased by the Peerless Fibre Co. is a four-story 
building, the second, third and fourth stories of 
which will be used for storage purposes. 

New York, Utica. The Utica Steam & Mohawk 
Valley Cotton Mills have placed a repeat order for 
spinning frames with the Saco & Pettee Machine 
Shops, Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


*North Carolina, Concord. The Gibson Manu- 
facturing Co. has started work on erection of their 
new weave shed. 


North Carolina, Concord. The Odell Manufac- 
turing Company has placed order for 80 new looms 
and ‘have already installed 20 and some 12 cards. 


*North Carolina, Gresham. The Oneida Cotton 
Mills will start work at once on rebuilding their 


dyehouse, recently destroyed by fire. Machinery 
has been purchased. 
North Carolina, Lincolnton. The Laboratory 


Cotton Mills have placed a repeat order for pick- 
ing machinery and drawing frames with the 
Howard & Bullough American Machine Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I 
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North Carolina, Marshall. The Capitola Manu- 
facturing..Co., capitalized at $150,000, is to install 
5,000 additional spindles in the plant this fall. 


North Carolina, Newton. The Saco & Pettee 
Machine Shops of Newton Upper Falls, Mass., are 
erecting a repeat order of their revolving flat cards 
at the Newton Cotton Mills. 


North Carolina, Rockingham. The Roberdei 
Manufacturing Co. is to build an addition to M'li 
No. 2 and will install 120 new looms. 


North Carolina, Tarboro. The Roxboro Cotton 
Mills, with capital stock of $88,200, are to increase 
same to $180,000. This plant is now equipped with 
8,000 ring and 4,000 twisting spindles, making 20/2 
yarns, warps and skeins. They will erect a new 
10,000 spindle mill in the summer. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Messrs. Sharp 
Bros., who recently took over the business and 
equipment of Steele & Laney, 2124 E. Dakota St., 
are about to remove the plant to 2731-33-35 North 
6th St., where they will occupy the third floor. 
They are manufacturing bar towels, scrub cloths 
and machinery wipers, and are also washers of ma- 
chinery cloths. They are very busy. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. George S. Cox & 
Bro., manufacturers of hair cloth on 440 looms at 
Cambria and Ormes Sts.. are about to give out the 
contract for the erection of a new four story build- 
ing 84 by 79 feet, at 2842 to 52 Rosehill St., which 
is to be used as a finishing department. The cost 
of the operation is estimated at $28,000. 


*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The branch plant 
of the Aberfoyle Manufacturing Co. is located at 
Cresson St. and Walnut Lane, Manayunk. Plant 
is equipped with 201 looms for making fine dress, 
cotton goods and shirtings. W. T. Galey, Jr., is 
manager and W. H. Willis, superintendent. 


Pennsylvania, Wilkesbarre. Work will be 
started shortly on erection of a new addition for 
the Wyoming Valley Lace Manufacturing Com 
pany. Capacity of the plant will be greatly in 
creased. 


Rhode Island, Anthony. The Coventry Co.., 
which is making extensive changes in their present 
plant, have placed their order for spinning frames 
with the Howard & Bullough American Machine 
Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 


Rhode Island, Centreville. The Centreville Cot- 
ton Mill is to build an addition, 170 by 78 feet, three 
stories, to the plant. They are to install new spin- 
ning frames, cards and looms, also 4 new boilers 
and a 240 h. p. engine. 


*Rhode Island, Pawtucket. The Rhode Island 
Vienna Braid & Tape Co. has recently removed the 
plant to Phillipsdale, where additional machinery 
has been installed, doubling capacity of the old 
plant. 


*Rhode Island, Pawtucket. The Hope Webbing 
Company is building a new weave shed and office. 


Rhode Island, Forestdale. The Forestdale 
Manufacturing Co. has placed a large order for 
carding and spinning machinery with the Saco & 
Pettee Machine Shops, Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


South Carolina, Central. The Isaqueena Cotton 
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Mills have adopted the American Moistening Com- 
pany’s system of humidification. 


South Carolina, Clover. A meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Clover Cotton Mills will be held to 


consider the project of building an addition to the 
plant. 


*South Carolina, Cowpens. Contract has been 
let for the erection of an addition, 160 by 8o feet, 
two stories, for the Mary Louise Mills. A new 
250 h. p. engine, with two new high pressure boil- 
ers, will be installed and 5,000 spindles for making 
coarse yarns. A building, 32 by 32 feet, will be 
built for the engine house and another, 32 by 36 
feet, for boiler house. Contract has been placed 
for the machinery. 


South Carolina, Easley. The Easley Cotton 
Mills are increasing their systerh of humidifiers in- 
stalled by the American Moistening Company, 
Boston, Mass. 


South Carolina, Gaffney. The Limestone Manu- 
facturing Co. will erect a two-story addition, 202 by 
100 feet, for accommodating the new machinery re- 
cently reported to be installed. 


South Carolina, Graniteville. The Graniteville 
Manufacturing Co. is installing at their Vaucluse 
Mill revolving flat cards and electric stop motion 
drawing frames built by the Howard & Bullough 
American Machine Co., T awtucket, R. I. 


*South Carolina, Jonesville. A new building, 
100 by 200 feet, two stories high, will be built by 
the Jonesville Manufacturing Company to accom- 
modate the new machinery which will be added. 


South Carolina, Liberty. The Liberty Cotton 
Mills have recently placed an order for cards and 
roving frames with the Saco & Pettee Machine 
Shops, Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


South Carolina, Pacolet. The Pacolet Mfg. Co. 
has let contract for erection of a new building, 107 
by 110 feet, four stories. They will tear down 
present store and office building and rebuild on 
the site. 


*South Carolina, Spartanburg. The Drayton 
Mills of this city recently increased their capitali- 
zation from $250,000 to $600,000. The -nanagement 
of this mill will begin at once to enlarge their plant 
and make extensive improvements. They will in- 
stall 40,000 additional spindles and 750 additional 
looms. A new building will be constructed to ac- 
commodate this increase. A new steam plant will 
be installed for the operation of this machinery. 
This increase will nearly treble the production of 
this mill. The Drayton Mills were organized in 
1901 with 18,000 spindles and 358 looms for the 
manufacture of fine sheetings. The officers of the 
company are as follows: A. B. Calvert, president 
and treasurer; G. Rouquie, secretary, and G. A. 
Franklin, superintendent. 


Tennessee, Knoxville. The Standard Knitting 
Mills have broken ground for their new mill 
which they are erecting for the production of their 
own yarns. The building will be two stories, of 
modern construction, with separate engine ‘and 
boiler houses and warehouses. The machinery has 
already been contracted for, the orders having 
been placed for the entire equipment with the 
Howard & Bullough American Machine Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I. 
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*Virginia, Danville. 
Manufacturing Co. will have their new building, 
now under construction, for making sheetings, in 


The Dan River Power & 


operation after September. Plant is now operated 
on chambrays, shirtings, etc., and later will make 
wide sheetings. Will have a total equipment of 
86,000 cotton spindles, 1,128 broad and _ 1,608 
narrow looms, using water and electrical power. 


*Virginia, Danville. The Dan River Power & 
Manufacturing Co., reported previously to enlarge 
the plant, has placed the order for 1,100 Geo. W. 
Stafford & Co. automatic looms. 


Virginia, Roanoke. The Roanoke Cotton Mill 
Co. is to install a modern dye plant on the Lorimer 
system in the mill. Will have capacity of dyeing 
about 2,000 pounds yarn per day. 


Mills Starting Up. 


*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Messrs. Thompson 
& Hallowell, recently reported by us as about to 
start up in the manufacture of upholstery goods at 
Indiana Ave. and A St., are now in full operation, 
running 40 looms, selling their production direct. 
Henry Hallowell is the superintendent and Walter 
Thompson the buyer. They are buying cotton, 
jute and silk yarns. 

*Rhode Island, Central Falls. Operations have 
been resumed in the Pawtucket Hair Cloth Com- 
pany’s mill, which has been closed for some time 
owing to difficulties with the operatives. 


Mills Shutting Down. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Thalia Mills, 
owned and operated by Leasher & Rimer at 1729 


Gillingham St., Frankford, on table covers and 
upholstery goods, have been shut down and it is 
reported that the machinery, etc., are for sale. 
They operated 10 looms. 
WOOLEN. 
New Mills. 
*Canada, Ontario, Peterborough Work will 


start the latter part of April on erection of new 
buildings to be occupied by the Brinton Carpet 
Company of Canada. Brussels, Wilton and Ax- 
minster carpets and rugs will be made. G. P. 
Green is manager of the company and W. E. 
Whitehead, sales agent. Company’s office is at 28 
Wellington St., Toronto. 


*Connecticut, Rockville. The Minterburn Mills 
Company has been organized with capital stock of 
$300,000 and will start work shortly on erection of 
a new building, to be 290 by 58 feet, four stories 
and basement. Separate buildings will be built for 
boiler and dye houses. The mill will be located on 
site of the Adams Warp Mill property. Francis T. 
Maxwell, William Maxwell, David A. Sykes, 
Robert Maxwell and Thomas W. Sykes, the latter 
of North Adams, Mass., are interested. The plant 
will be operated on woolens, but somewhat differ- 
ent from those now manufactured at this place. 


*Massachusetts, Clinton. Operations will start 
June 1st, by the Litchfield Worsted Mills, W. J. 
Brodmerkle, proprietor. Worsteds for men’s 
wear will be made at the mill, which will be 
equipped with 21 looms and finishing machinery. 
Product will be sold through James Talcott. 
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*Massachusetts, Lawrence. Work is progressing 
quite rapidly on the new Wood Worsted Mill. 
Section B is now five stories high and the top 
floor will soon be completed. They have started 
an engine and have been operating 12 looms in 
Section A for some time. Work will start in 
about two weeks installing the drawing and spin- 
ning machinery already received. 


*New Jersey, Trenton. The Columbia Carpet & 
Rug Company has been incorporated with capital 
stock of $125,000 and will start operations about 
May ist in building formerly used as a woolen 
mill. They will manufacture Smyrna and Ax- 
minster carpets and rugs and later will add a hos- 
iery department. Anthony Hankey is president of 
the company and Frank Geyer, treasurer and 
buyer. They will sel] the product direct. 


New York, Jamestown. J. F. Maguire, formerly 
of Albuquerque, has purchased the equipment of a 
three set woolen mill and proposes removing same 
to a new building where it will be put in operation. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Messrs. Scott, Pot- 
ter & Howard is the name of a new concern just 
setting up its looms in the Cope Mills at Wayne 
Junction. The equipment of the plant is 16 broad 
and 6 narrow looms, which are to be run on serges, 
suitings and novelties. Harry Potter is the super- 
intendent, the goods being sold direct. They ex- 
pect to be in operation within two weeks. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Paul Uhlig and 
Messrs. Miller & Pleet, have formed a co-partner- 
ship for the starting up of the Yorkshire Worsted 
Mills, No. 2. The plant is located at Coral and 
Adams streets, where they have leased the building 
formerly used by the Pine Tree Silk Mills and in 
which they are installing 66 broad looms to be 
operated on a fine grade of men’s wear worsteds. 
Mr. Uhlig, who was formerly connected with the 
Abbott Mfg. Co. as one of its officers, will have 
entire charge of the mill, acting as manager and 
buyer. They buy 2/30 to 2/40 worsted yarns. The 
mill starts up with very bright prospects, having 
already booked more orders than they can fill. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Westmoreland 
Manufacturing Co. is the name of a new concern 
which has been started up in this city at American 
and Somerset streets. The proprietor of the plant 
is Thomas Whitehead, who has had long experi- 
ence in the way of manufacturing textiles and who 
has been the superintendent, for the past four 
years, of Robert H. Shaen’s Brookside Worsted 
Mills, Mascher St., below Lehigh Ave. Mr. White- 
head has started up his plant, consisting of eight 
broad logms, on raincloths, selling the product 
direct. He reports that he is exceedingly busy and 
there is no doubt but what he will be compelled 
to increase his capacity in the very near future. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Monarch Rug 
Company, recently incorporated under New Jer- 
sey laws with a capital of $125,000, has rented 
quarters in the mill at Unity and Leiper Sts., 
Frankford, where they are equipping their plant 
with 12 looms to be operated on chenille rugs. 
The officers of the company are Joseph R. Mac- 
Elroy, president; F. G. Barrett, treasurer, and 
Richard B. Loynd. The machinery has been or- 
dered and will be put in operation as soon as 
delivered and set up. 
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Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Messrs. Brackney, 
Butterworth & Co. have recently started up a 
plant with 12 narrow looms on which they are 
turning out cotton and worsted dress goods. 
They are now doing commission weaving, but 
intend weaving on their own account as soon as 
they can get their samples out. They will sell 
direct. They are located in the Aramingo Mills, 
Unity and Leiper Sts., Frankford. 


*Rhode Island, Providence. Work has begun 
installing the machinery equipment in the Pris- 
cilla Worsted Company’s plant, Eagle St. and 
Kingsley Ave. A set of drawing and about 1,000 
spindles are being installed for making worsted 
yarns, using the Bradford system. 

*Rhode Island, Providence. Operations will be 
started during May in the new plant being estab- 
lished here as thé Priscilla Worsted Mills. This 
company is capitalized at $30,000, with Jacob W. 
Walder (Paterson, N. J.), president, and David S. 
Seaman, Technology Chambers, Boston, treasurer. 
They will manufacture worsted yarns. 


*Rhode Island, Woonsocket. Work will start 
about May Ist on construction of the new build- 
ings for the French Worsted Company, recently 
reported incorporated with capital stock of $400,- 
ooo. Charles Tiberghien is president of the com- 
pany and Paul Tiberghien, treasurer. A. J. Pothier 
is acting treasurer and secretary. It is proposed to 
have the plant running by December Ist, making 
French worsted yarns. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


California, Dolgeville. The Alfred Dolge Mig. 
Co., sole manufacturers of the “Dolge” Felt and 
Felt Footwear, proposes increasing the capital 
stock from $500,000 to $1,000,000 for purpose of 
affording better facilities for supplying the contin- 
ually increasing demand for its product and to en- 
large the working capacity of the plant. 

*Massachusetts, Franklin. Plans are being 
prepared for the new mill for the Franklin 
Yarn Mill, to be erected on site of old plant. 
The new mill will be 150 by 55 feet, three stories 
high. It is expected that the new plant will be run- 
ning by the end of July. 

New Jersey, Camden. Messrs. Ballinger & 
Perot, architects, Philadelphia, are getting out 
plans for a new woolen yarn manufacturing plant 
to be erected for B. F. Boyer Co. on Marlton St 
and River Ave. The operation will consist of a 
three-story concrete structure 56 by 208 feet, in 
addition to which a power plant will also be built. 


*Pennsylvania, Chester. The addition to the 
Chester Worsted Company’s plant is nearly com- 
pleted. The machinery will be installed as soon as 
possible and operations started. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. David Graham, who 
recently started up two looms at 1729 Gillingham 
St., Frankford, has removed to the rear of 4155 
Frankford Ave., where the plant has been in- 
creased by an addition of four more looms. He is 
manufacturing men’s wear worsteds and using cot- 
ton and worsted 2/20s. He sells direct. 

*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Collins & Aikman, 
recently reported as having purchased the old 
Wabash Mills, will erect a new building and will 
add some 100 new looms. 
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Pennsylvania, 
been given out for the repairing of two two-story 
buildings and for the erection of a one-story engine 
room 50 by 80 feet and other repairs to the build- 
ings occupied by Collins & Aikman, Manayunk. 
The cost will be $2,000. ; 


Philadelphia. The contract Las 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Messrs. John Dun- 
lap & Son, 11th and Cambria Streets, manufactur- 
ers of ingrain carpets on 100 looms, report that 
they are about to add another department to their 
mill for the purpose of manufacturing Axminster 
rugs. They state that they cannot as yet give out 
the number of looms to be operated as they do 
not know how much space they will need. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Messrs. Bush and 
Terry are removing their machinery from the old 
building in which they started business a few years 
ago at 2766 Ruth Street, to the new plant, recently 
built for them at Jasper and Thayer Streets, where 
they will operate 11 looms on art squares. They 
are very busy. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Collins & Aikman, 
proprietors of the Standard Mills, Manayunk, have 
purchased the plant formerly known as the Wabash 
Mills and will remodel same for manufacturing 
plush used on car seats. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. William Wolsten- 
croft, manufacturer of felts on 10 sets at Mulberry 
and Bridge streets, Frankford, has given out a 
contract for the erection of three two-story brick 
buildings, 70 by 40, 26 by 100, and 48 by 74 feet. 
These buildings are to be used as additions to the 
present large factory and will cost $19,000. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The J. Wesley 
Johnson & Colton Carpet Yarn Spinning Co., on 
or about May rst will remove their plant from 
Emerald and Allegheny Avenue to Howard and 
Berks streets. They operate 950 spindles on car- 
pet yarns and railroad waste, with a capital of 
$16,000 and the following officers: J. Wesley John- 
son, president and treasurer, and H. C. Roberts, 
secretary, selling the product direct. 


Rhode Island, Providence. A three-story build- 
ing is to be erected by the Crown Worsted Com 
pany, at corner Oak and Agnes Streets. 

*Rhode Island, Providence. The American 
Woolen Co. expects to move into their new office 
at the Riverside Mills in about a month. 

*Rhode Island, Woonsocket. The Hamlet Tex- 
tile Co. has recently overhauled and modernized 
the old White Mill. New floors and windows have 
been put in, together with steam and electric light. 
This building has been leased and will shortly be 
occupied as a weaving plant, to be known as the 
“Selkirk Mills” for the manufacture of dress goods, 
woolen and cotton. Looms are now being in- 
stalled and the plant will be running in full by May 
Ist, employing about 50 people. 

Rhode Island, Woonsocket. The Alsace Wor- 
sted Company is having plans prepared for an addi- 
tion, 100 by 50 feet, brick. Construction will start 
within a few days. 


Mills Starting Up. 

*Massachusetts. Huntington. Operations have 
been started in the Massasoit Woolen Mills, re- 
cently rebuilt. 
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*Oregon, Eugene. Operations have been started 
by the Eugene Woolen Mill in a small way. The 
plant will be put in full operation as soon as pos- 
sible. 

*West Virginia, Guseman. The Englehart 
Woolen Company has completed the rebuilding of 
their mill and have same ready to start operations. 


Mills Shutting Down. 


Maine, Madison. The Madison Woolen Co.’s mill 
has been closed indefinitely. 

*Massachusetts, Otter River. The Geo. Whitney 
Woolen Company has decided not to renew the 
lease of the plant at this place and will remove 
machinery to their plant at South Royalston. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Crix Company, 
which was organized a year or so ago for manufac- 
turing men’s wear, worsteds, at Howard and Le- 
high Avenue, with 50 looms, is no longer in busi- 
ness. Robert F. Shaen, president and treasurer of 
the company, states that he has opened an office in 
the Bourse Building and will settle up the com- 
pany’s affairs. 

Rhode Island, Providence. The Star Worsted 
Mills, until recently known as the Standard Wor- 
sted Mills, have been closed and it is not known 
when operations will be resumed. 

———— 


For Knitting Mill News, see Knitting Department. 
ax 


SILK. 


New Mills. 


*Pennsylvania, Berwick. The Baer Company, 
capitalized at $150,000, will start work in about fou 
weeks on their new mill at this place. They expect 
to have same completed in September, with equip- 
ment of 30,000 spindles, for commission throwing. 


*Pennsylvania, Lehighton. Work is under way 
on erection of the new buildings for the Carbon 
Silk Mill Co., recently reported incorporated. Cap- 
ital stock is placed at $30,000. D. A. Rehig is pres- 
ident of the company, O. F. Acker, treasurer, and 
George McKowne, superintendent. They will 
operate a silk throwing plant of 8,000 spindles. 

*Pennsylvania, Plymouth. It is expected that 
operation will begin before the first of next 
month in the new plant recently established at 
East Plymouth by the Luzerne Silk Throwing 
Company. 

*Pennsylvania, South Scranton. The silk throw- 
ing plant established here by R. V. Butler has been 
put in operation. 

*Rhode Island, Manville. The Business Men’s 
Association, reported interested in securing loca- 
tion of a textile plant at this place, have made ar- 
rangements whereby Mr. J. Dunn, operating a 4- 
loom plant in Woonsocket, will locate here. A 
building has been secured and will be equipped 
with 16 looms for making wool, cotton and silk 
fabrics. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 

*Connecticut, Mystic. Work is progressing 
quite rapidly on the addition to the Rossie Velvet 
Mills, the roof now being put on. Two new store- 
houses, 60 by 30 feet, are also being built. 
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Connecticut, New London. The New London 
Wash Silk Co., which has been contemplating re- 
moval of plant to Putnam, will remain here. Addi- 
tional machinery has been purchased and will be 
installed. 


New Jersey, Dover. Six jacquard looms have 
been installed in the Post & Sheldon silk mill for 
making figured silks. Hitherto only plain silks 
have been made. 


*New York, Binghamton. The Binghamton 
Silk Mills, which are being removed to the riding 
academy building from present site on Water 
Street, expect to begin operations by May 1. The 
machinery wi!l be moved gradually so that no 
time will be lost in manufacturing. 


*New York, Matteawan. The Ellrodt Lynch Co. 
will start operations in their new addition April 
15th. They will have a total of 12,000 spindles 
when running. 


*North Carolina, High Point. It is reported that 
Stehli & Co. have let contract for erection of a new 
building at this place to be equipped for silk throw- 
ing. 

*Pennsylvania, Bangor. Ten new machines have 
been installed in the Bangor Silk Company’s mill. 


Pennsylvania, Danville. Work has been started 
on erection of a large annex for the Nemoloton 
Silk Mill. The new building will be brick, 120 by 
53 feet, one story slow burning construction. It is 
expected to have the above addition ready to be 
put in operation in about 60 days. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Samuel S. 
Fretz Mig. Co., roth and Diamond Streets, manu- 
facturers of umbrellas and umbrella silks on 100 
looms, report that they are about to make some 
1dditions to their plant. Mr. Robt. J. Freitag, the 
superintendent, will take a trip to Europe within a 
short time for the purpose of looking up new ma- 
chinery, etc. They are now doing their own fin- 
ishing. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Horace Linton & 
3ro., 3061 to 81 Ruth Street, manufacturers of silk 
ind cotton narrow fabrics and cigar ribbons, have 
doubled the size of their buildings and have put in 
16 new looms, bringing the number up to 60, and 
expect to have 75 looms in operation by the first 
of the year. They sell direct. 


Pennsylvania, Pittston. Work has been started 
on a new addition, 100 by 65 feet, two stories and 
basement, for the Valentine & Bentley Silk Mill. 
It is expected to have the new addition completed 
by July Ist. 

Pennsylvania, Pottsville. The Tilt Silk Mill has 
started manufacturing fancy silk ribbons in addi- 
tion to the plain variety made at the plant. 


Mills Starting Up. 


*New York, Norwich. Operations have begun 
by the John Erskine Ribbon Company, in plant 
formerly run as the Erskine Mill. The new com- 
pany has capital stock of $10,000, and manufactures 
silk ribbons and webs. Plant is equipped with 70 
looms, dye house and operated by steam. James 
M. Erskine is president of the company and Emile 
S. Dreux, treasurer. Product is sold through 
Schefer, Schramm & Vogel. 
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*Connecticut, Norwich. The Sterling Dyeing & 
Finishing Company, reported to enlarge the plant, 
will erect a new building, 115 by 52 feet, three 
storiés; one 52 by 41 feet, one story, and one 20 
by 36 feet, one story and basement. A 1,000 h. p. 
boiler will also be added. It is stated that work 
will soon be started. 


*Massachusetts, Attleboro. R. Wolfenden & 
Sons, reported to build an addition to their plant, 
dyeing department, have contracted for nearly ev- 
erything that will be required. 


Massachusetts, Hyde Park. The Fairmount 
Wool Scouring & Manufacturing Company is 
building an addition, 120 by 45 feet, two stories, 
to the scouring plant, for purpose of putting in 
more machinery. They also contemplate putting 
in a carbonating plant. 


Massachusetts, Lawrence. The Farwell Bleach 
ery Company contemplates making additions. 


Massachusetts, North Dighton. The Mount 
Hope Finishing Company has installed a finishing 
department of six new finishing machines. 


*New Jersey, Bridgeton. It is reported that the 
erection of the buildings for the Martin Dye 
Works has now been started and will be pushed 
forward to completion as speedily as possible. 
The main building will be of brick 220 by 150 fect. 
It is said that the new company will expend more 
than $100,000 upon the plant and when it is finally 
started up over 100 men will be employed. 


*North Carolina, Wilmington. The Willard Bag 
& Manufacturing Co. has purchased site upon 
which it will rebuild its plant recently destroyed 
by fire upon an enlarged and more moderate scale. 
The new building will be about 200 by 50 feet, 
three stories, and will be equipped with some 225 
machines. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Allen Dyeing 
Co., now located at 2848 Frankford Avenue, dyers 
and bleachers of woolen yarns, report that they 
are removing their extensive plant to their new 
location at the N. E. corner of Trenton Avenue 
and Cambria Street, where they have had erected 
a new dye house, which they claim will be the most 
up-to-date in this locality. The new plant consists 
of a dye house, drying house, stock shed and 
stable occupying 120 feet on Cambria Street and 
255 feet on Trenton Avenue, the building being 
two stories high, of brick, the machinery being sup- 
plied by the Philadelphia Textile Mch. Co., the 
Phila. Drying Mch. Co., and other well known 
builders of textile machinery, and two new boilers 
having a capacity of 300 h. p. each. The company 
expects to be in their new mill by the 15th of May 
next. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Continental 
Dye Works will rebuild their dye house. 


*Pennsylvania, Reading. The Neversink Dyeing 
Company, recently incorporated with capital stock 
of $45,000, assumes the business of Knoll & Alt- 
house, dyeing, bleaching and extracting of cotton 
hosiery. James H. Knoll is president of the new 
company; Nathan S. Althouse, treasurer, and C. 
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Scott Althouse, superintendent. They will erect a 
new additional building and make an addition to 
present plant. 


Rhode Island, Pawtucket. The Harrison Yarn & 
Dyeing Co.’s plant has been shut down for purpose 
of installing a new 600 h. p. boiler and a 334 h. p. 
engine. 

eG 


FAILURES AND SUSPENSIONS. 


Massachusetts, Watertown. Application has 
been made by John R. Milson, of the Watertown 
Worsted Co., for appointment of a receiver, to 
wind up the affairs of the company. It is stated 
that the company has discontinued business owing 
to controversies between its stockholders and the 
officers and that the plant is now idle. 


Mississippi, Columbus. An involuntary petition 
in bankruptcy has been filed against the Columbus 
Underwear Company asking for the appointment 
of a receiver. This plant was organized and estab- 
lished here by F. W. Kavanaugh, formerly of 
Waterford, N. Y. It is thought that with sufficient 
capital the plant can be successfully operated. If 
a receiver is granted it is proposed by the cred- 
itors to issue receivers’ certificates of stock, which 
shall have priority over all other claims, including 
those of the banks which have assumed a portion 
of the bonded indebtedness, and to resume opera- 
tions in the plant, which has been idle for the past 
few weeks. 


New Jersey, Paterson. Abraham Nussbaum, 
operating a plant under name of the Nussbaum 
Broad Silk Works Company, has filed a petition 
in bankruptcy. A statement of the financial affairs 
shows about $3,000 worth of assets, with liabilities 
of $8,800. The company has been in operation 
about a year in the Broomhead Mill, operating 
about 25 looms. 


New Jersey, Paterson. Jones & Dobson, oper- 
ating a small mill at this place, have filed a petition 
in bankruptcy and V. Fiske Wilcox has been ap- 
pointed receiver. The firm’s liabilities are placed 
at $5,400, with assets of $2,500. This plant is lo- 
cated in the Price Mill. 

ED 


FIRES. 


California, San Francisco. The Belding Silk 
Co.’s large warehouse at this place has been de- 
stroyed by fire, with total loss of stock. The loss 
is placed at about $200,000. 


North Carolina, Wilmington. The American 
Chemical & Textile Coloring Company’s plant has 
been destroyed by fire, which started in the main 
dyeing room. The loss on machinery and stock 
is placed at about ¢to,000, with insurance of $7,000. 


Pennsylvania, Chester. The worsted mill owned 
by the Chester National Bank and located at 
Leipersville, about two miles from here, has been 
entirely consumed by fire. The structure, includ- 
ing machinery, was valued at $50,000 and is fully 
covered by insurance. The mill for the past sev- 
eral months has been operated by the Kennebec 
Worsted Mills, located at 2033 Rodman St., who 
were running it on commission spinning, having a 
month to month lease. 


MILL NEWS 


FACTS AND GOSSIP. 


Alabama, Sylacauga. T. J. Mathews has sold his 
knitting plant to Southern capitalists who are to 
equip the mill for manufacturing yarns. 


California, Napa. The Napa Manufacturing 
Company has been incorporated with capital stock 
of $100,000 to continue the present mills. 


Connecticut, Dayville. The Davis & Brown 
Woolen Company has started operating the card- 
ing and spinning departments of the plant nights. 


*Connecticut, Hawleyville. The Allison Co., 
with offices and salesroom at 5 East 17th St., will 
continue the New England Lace Company’s plant. 

*Connecticut, Mechanicsville. The Silk Fibre 
Co., formerly located at Putnam, but recently re- 
ported removed here, operates a 6-set mill making 
woolen yarns up to 5 runs and wool spun cotton 
3/4 to 3 run, waste and all cotton. This company 
is capitalized at $10,000, with F. D. Hayes, presi- 
dent, and Dexter Elliott, treasurer and agent of 
the plant. 


*Connecticut, Meriden. The New England 
Braid Mfg. Co., which has been incorporated with 
capital stock of $10,000, now operates 300 braiding 
machines, making soutache and diamond braid. H. 
Adleman is president of the company and superin- 
tendent and M. Cherniack (621 Broadway, N. Y.), 
treasurer and selling agent. 


Connecticut, Norwich. It is reported that the 
United States Finishing Co. contemplates expend- 
ing about $400,000 in erection of an additional 
plant at Sterling. A proposition has been made the 
town authorities for exemption from taxation for 
a term of five years. 


Connecticut, Norwich. The Ossawan Mills 
Company has been reorganized with Emerson P. 
Turner, president and treasurer, and A. T. Sulli- 
van, secretary. 

Connecticut, Rockville. The Hockanum, Spring- 
ville and New England Mills have been merged 
into one corporation, to be known as the Hocka- 
num’ Mills Company, with capital stock of $5,000,- 
000; $1,250,000 to be preferred stock and $3,750,000 
common stock. The business of the three mills 
will be conducted under one management. Fran- 
cis T. Maxwell is president of the new corporation; 
Robert Maxwell, vice-president; William Maxwell, 
secretary and treasurer, and David A. Sykes, gen- 
eral superintendent. 

Connecticut, South Coventry. John Wood is re- 
ported as having leased his property at this place 
to New York parties. It is stated that a silk 
throwing plant will be established here. 

*Georgia, Douglasville. The New Century Cot- 
ton Mills will be offered for sale May rth. 

Illinois, Chicago. The Zeglen Bullet Proof 
Cloth Company has recently been reorganized. 
The offices have been removed from South Bend, 
Ind., to Chicago, 16 Metropolitan Block. The 
factory is located at 141-143 West Division Street. 
This company is now making arrangements for 
putting a puncture proof tire for automobiles on 
the market. 

Maine, Portland. The Philadelphia Cloth Co. 
has been reported organized under Maine laws, 
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with capital stock of $200,000, to manufacture. 
Henry Carmichael, Malden, is president of the 
company and W. L. Pevear, Lynn, Mass., treas- 
urer. 


Massachusetts, Boston. The Sewall & Day 
Cordage Company’s plant at Brighton was sold at 
public auction to Alvin W. Kreck, who bid the 
property in for $500,000. The plant has been idle 
for some little time. It is stated that a project is 
under way for reorganizing and resuming opera- 
tions. 


*Massachusetts, Braintree. We have been ad- 
vised by Stetson & Ramseyer (office, 182 Summer 
St., Boston), whose scouring plant has been re- 
cently destroyed by fire, that they will not rebuild. 
The property is for sale. 


Massachusetts, Clinton. W. J. Brodmerkle has 
disposed of his interest in the Earnsdale Worsted 
Co. to Messrs. Samuel and Harold Shuman, treas- 
urer and secretary respectively of the plant. It is 
stated that the plant will be reorganized with S. 
Shuman, president and Harold and W. J. filling 
other offices. 


Massachusetts, Easthampton. Plans are being 
made by the West Boylston Mfg. Co. to build two 
stories to their 1,000 foot storage building. 


*Massachusetts. Globe Village. We have been 
advised by the Hamilton Woolen Co. that they are 
not building any new addition to the plant. 


*Massachusetts, Indian Orchard. The Rhode 
Island Worsted Company has moved the machin- 
ery, etc., of the branch plant at Monson, Mass., to 
their main mill, at this place. 


Massachusetts, Lawrence. The reed and loom 
harness plant founded by the late Thomas Clegg 
in this city 40 years ago this week goes into the 
hands of the Emmons Loom Harness Company of 
May St., one of the largest for the manufacture 
of those textile necessities in the world. The pass- 
ing of the Clegg establishment marks an epoch in 
the history of the textile industry in this city and 
since the transfer was first mentioned the news- 
papers have been very reminiscent in regard to the 
history of the old Clegg establishment. 


Massachusetts, Lawrence. The Pacific Mills 
corporation will take legal steps along with the 
Atlantic corporation in case the city of Lawrence 
attempts to pass the proposed massive Central 
bridge through the property owned by these big 
plants. At the recent hearing ‘held before the 
committee on roads and bridges of the state Icg- 
islature in this city, Agent Summersby of the At- 
lantic stated that such legal steps would be taken. 
Attorney Talbot of Boston, representing the Far- 
well Bleachery, whose property it is believed will 
be trespassed upon as the southern terminal of the 
bridge, also stated that the company which he rep- 
resented would also take steps to prevent the 
proposed action of the city. 


*Massachusetts, Lawrence. Plans have been 
drawn for a big addition to the Everett Mills in 
this city and brings this plant with the other large 
textile corporations in Lawrence that are enlarg- 
ing their already big plants by the addition of up- 
to-date mills. Agent Milliken states that the work 
will be begun at once and contractor A. E. Locke 
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of this city has been awarded the contract. 


The 
mill will face the canal and will run along Canal St. 


The report is also rife that the Everett will build 
an office building to the east of their present exec- 
utive structure on Union St. 


Massachusetts, Lowell. On petition of Donald 
Gordon of Boston, a creditor for $25,000, Judge 
Lowell in the United States Circuit Court recently 
appointed Henry E. Warner of Lincoln, receiver 
for the Shaw Machine Company of Lowell. The 
petitioner asserts that the company has become 
indebted to the extent of $240,000 in addition to its 
capital stock and that by reason of the investment 
of its funds in its plant it is without ready funds to 
complete a contract for $350,000, which it has on 
hand. The company manufactures spinning and 
drawing machinery. Receiver Warner was author- 
ized to issue receiver’s certificates for $5,000. 


Massachusetts, North Adams. The Arnold Print 
Works have secured the Miner school-house and 
will equip it as a yarn mill. 


Massachusetts, Newburyport. Seth A. Borden, 
treasurer of the Peabody Mills has tendered his 
resignation to take place May 10, and will be suc- 
ceeded by Russell E. Briggs. Ata recent meeting 
of the directors of the company it was voted to is- 
sue $160,000 worth of preferred stock. 


*Massachusetts, Pittsfield. The Airedale Woolen 
Company is considering plans toward enlarging the 
mill and installing additional machinery. 


Massachusetts, Somerville. Henry Galletly, 
operating a sash cord, etc., mill, has discontinued 
business. 


*Mississippi, Yazoo City. The Yazoo Yarn 
Mill has been incorporated with capital stock of 
$85,000, to succeed the Yazoo Cotton Mill. T. L. 
Wainwright is president of the company and W. 
H. Kline, vice president and treasurer. The mill 
is run on 40/2s skein yarn, from Delta cotton. 
Plant is equipped with 6,656 ring spindles and 
2,880 twisting spindles. 


New Hampshire, Milford. The American Thread 
Company is removing the thread mill at this place 
to their plant at Holyoke, Mass., in order to con- 
solidate the business as much as possible. 


New Jersey, Paterson. It is reported that the 
Granite Mills, owned by C. E. Meding, have been 
purchased by the Maynard Silk Company for 
$175,000. 


New Jersey, Paterson. The Meteor Silk Com- 
pany have recently made an assignment. The as- 
sets of the company are placed at $29,000 with lia- 
bilities of $20,000. August Katterman will continue 
operating the plant and gradually closing out the 
business. 


New Jersey, Paterson. At meeting held recently 
by the creditors of the Everright Silk Company, re- 
cently reported bankrupt, Frederick P. Rose was 
elected receiver. 


*New Jersey, Pluckamin. The Somerville Man- 
ufacturing Company’s plant at this place, recently 
damaged by fire, which started in the picker house, 
is again in operation, running in full. The loss es- 


timated at $2,500 is covered by insurance. 
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*New Jerscy, Union Hill. Rogers & Thompson 
have been incorporated with capital stock of $1,- 
500,000 and will continue operating the Clifton Silk 
Mills recently reported purchased. 


New York, Bath. It is reported that the Napier 
Co., operating a large silk mill at Binghamton, is 
contemplating establishment of a plant at this 
place. They ask that $15,000 be subscribed locally. 


PERSONALS 
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New York, Canisteo. The Canisteo Silk Mill 
has been sold by F. P. Merrill, of Hornellsville, to 
New York parties, who will continue operating 
same. 


New York, Hornellsville. The Merrill Silk 
Company is making arrangements for establishing 
branch mill in another location owing to scarcity 
of girl operatives. 


Personals. 


Theo. B. Cahill of Indianapolis, Ind., has ac- 
cepted.a position as overseer of weaving at the 
woolen mills of J. Alex Ross & Co., Craigsville, 
Pa. 


George D. Crosier, for the last five years over- 
seer of carding for the Berkshire Cotton Manu- 
facturing Co., Adams, Mass., has been appointed 
manager of the Greylock Mills at North Adams. 


Paul Gaudes, formerly second hand at the Wash- 
ington Mills, Lawrence, Mass., has taken charge 
of the weaving department at the new Wood Wor- 
sted Mills. 


James R. Grubb, recently overseer of carding at 
the Belton (S. C.) Mills, has been appointed su- 
perintendent of the Walhalla (S. C.) Cotton Mills. 


S. G. Hall, recently with the Kennebec Mills, 
Fairfield, Me., has resigned and been appointed 
superintendent of the Wilton (N. H.) Woolen Co. 


T. Y. Johnson has accepted a position as over- 
seer of spinning, twisting and reeling in the York 
Cotton Mills, Yorkville, S. C. 


W. N. Kelly, recently a government mill in- 
spector in Ohio, has been appointed superintend- 
ent of the Bedford Mills Co., Bedford City, Va. 


W. S. Leavitt, master mechanic of the Amory 
Mill, Lawrence, Mass., has been appointed super- 
intendent of the Nashua (N. H.) Mfg. Co. 


Robert McAllister, for many years overseer of 
weaving at the Natick (R. I.) Mills, has resigned. 


Thomas Doherty, of Newton, Mass., has ac- 
cepted a position as overseer of carding for Henry 
Klous, Lawrence, Mass. 

Walter S. Hobbs, assistant superintendent and 
designer for the Somerset Mfg. Co., Raritan, N. 
J., has resigned on account of poor health. 


L. G. A. Meister has accepted a position as 
overseer of weaving with the Rochester Woolen 
Co., Rochester, N. H. 


F. H. Milnes has been engaged as overseer of 


the carding department for the Plainfield Woolen 
Co., Central Village, Conn. 


John F. Minnick of West Warren, Mass., has 
been engaged as overseer of weaving in the Massa- 
chusetts Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


J. H. Moorehouse, an overseer of carding for 
the last forty years, has resigned his position with 
the Hartford (Vt.) Woolen Co., and will be suc- 
ceeded by Balon Boss of Waterville, Me. 


E. H. Pero, overseer of finishing for Meek Bros.. 
Bonaparte, Iowa, has accepted a position with the 


Western Woolen Mills Co., Topeka, Kansas, as 
overseer of finishing. 


M. A. Rawlinson, superintendent of the Chico- 
pee Manufacturing Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass., 
has resigned to accept a similar position in the 
Boott Mills, Lowell. 


C. E. Riley, overseer of weaving at the Davol 
Mills, Fall River, Mass., has been promoted to the 
position of superintendent to succeed G. W. 
Wright, resigned. 


_Julius Schmitz has resigned his position as as- 
sistant designed with the National & Providence 
Worsted Mills, Providence, R. I., to return to his 


former position with the Fern Rock Woolen Mills, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Walter Skerry has been appointed to the position 
of superintendent in the Enterprise Worsted Mills, 
Millville, Pa. 


Fred Williams has severed his connection as 
dresser tender in the Coronet Mills, Mapleville, R. 
I., and has accepted a position as boss over. wind- 


ers, spoolers and dressers in the Clyde Mills at 
Washington, R. I. 


Henry M. Wilson, formerly head of the textile 
department of the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, Raleigh, N. C., has been appointed super- 
intendent of the mills of the F. W. Poe Mfg. Co., 
Spartansburg, S. C. 


Howard Wood, recently designer at the Concord 
(Mass.) Mills, has been appointed superintendent. 


George W. Wright, recently superintendent of 
the Davol Mills, Fall River, Mass., has taken a 
similar position with the Shove Mills at Fall River. 


Alvin S. Lyon, for many years agent of the 
Bigelow, formerly the Lowell Carpet Mill, in 
Lowell, has been appointed agent of the Wood 
Worsted Mills of Lawrence and enjoys the distinc- 
tion of being made head of the largest woolen mill 
in the world. 


Joseph W. Burnham has resigned from the em- 
ploy of the Boston & Maine and gone from Law- 
rence to Plymouth, where he will enter the employ 
of the American Woolen Company as designer. 


John S. Boys, formerly of Providence, R. I., 
has been placed in charge of the carding depart- 
ment of the Marland Mills at Andover. 


John R. Marjerison has been appointed over- 
seer of spinning at the Arlington Mills, to succeed 
the late George I. Haeberle, who had held the 
position for a quarter of a century. The new 
overseer has been connected with the spinning de- 
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partment for a number of years and his selection 
by the mill officials was a popular one. 


Charles Studd, who for some years:past has 
been a piper at the Washington Miils, has been 
appointed to the position of master plumber at 
the Wood Worsted Mills, which will soon be in 
full running order. 


Paul Gaudes, for many years second hand under 
overseer Bernard Otto of the Washington Mills, 
has been appointed overseer of the weaving de- 
partment of the Wood Worsted Mills and is now 
in charge superintending the installing of the sev- 
eral hundred looms at the mill. Sidney Chapman 
will be his second hand and the bookkeeping of 
the department will be in the hands of Herman 
Walter. 


Thomas Doherty of Newton has been appointed 
overseer in the carding department of the Klous 
Shoddy Mili here. 


Joseph Aldred has been made superintendent of 
the Niagara Textile Co. of Lockport, N. Y. 


E. B. Ayer, formerly overseer of the picking 
department at the Vassalboro Woolen Mills, North 
Vassalboro, Me., has been promoted to assistant 
superintendent. 


Geo. E. Bidwell has accepted a position as over- 
seer of finishing with the Rochester Woolen Co., 
Rochester, N. H. 


R. G. Brown has accepted a position as an over- 
seer of carding with the Norfolk & New Bruns- 
wick Hosiery Co., New Brunswick, N. J. 


William E. Chamberlain has been appointed 
overseer of finishing at the Saxonville (Mass.) 
Mills. 

G. W. Close has been appointed superintendent 
of the John Dick Mill, Seaforth, Ontario. 


John W. Coggeshall has been appointed agent 
of the Riverside Mill of the American Woolen Co., 
Providence, R. I. 


C. H. Cook of West Buxton, Me., has accepted 
a position as overseer of finishing for the kiver- 
side Woolen Mills, Stafford, Conn. 


S. E. Crowther has accepted a position as over- 
seer of dyeing for the Montmorency Cotton Milis 
Company, Montmorency Falls, Can. 


John J. Farrell, formerly of Waterloo, N. Y., 
has accepted a position as overseer of finishing for 
the Black River Woolen Co., Ludlow, Vt. 


Richard H. Fish of New Bedford, Mass., has 
been engaged as overseer of weaving and designer 
by the Pequot Mills, Montville, Conn. 


Edward G. Gibson of East Brookfield has been 
appointed superintendent of the Stoughton Miils, 
West Stoughton, Mass. 


Alfred Pate has accepted a position as overseer 
with the Victory Wel:bing Co. of North Abington, 
Mass. 

Walter M. Reid has accepted a position as over- 
seer of dying and finishing for the Brookville 
Woolen Mills, Brookville, Pa. 


Clarence W. Rice has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Gluck Mills, Anderson, S. C. 





Henry Schoenfeld has accepted a position as an 
overseer with the Granite Woolen Mills, West 
Swanzey, N. H. 

Samuel Wescott has resigned as overseer of 


carding at the Elizabeth Mills, Hills Grove, R. I., 
after a service of 28 years. 


A. I. Whitehouse has accepted the position as 
superintendent for the Michigan Central Woolen 
Co., Centreville, Mich. 


Eben C. Willey has been appointed superintend- 
ent of the Barnaby Mfg. Co., Fall River, Mass. 


—__¢ 


Deaths. 





Samuel J. Culbertson, senior member of the 
firm of John Culbertson & Sons, manufacturers 
of cotton, woolen and worsted dress goods, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., died in that city recently at the age 
of forty-nine. 


Joseph W. McGinley, senior member of the firm 
of McGinley & Klenk, woolen and merino yarn 
spinners, Philadelphia, died in that city recently 
of pneumonia, at the age of 76 years. The busi 
ness will be continued by Mr. Klenk under the 
old name. 


Elbridge G. Carlton, of Rochdale, Mass., died at 
his home on April 9, at the age of eighty-five. He 
was the senior member of the firm of E. G. Carl- 
ton & Sons, of that town, and the first manufac 
turer to use a mixture of wool and cotton in the 
manufacture of white flannel. He leaves a wife, 
three sons and a daughter. 


John Magner, overseer of weaving for the Whip- 
ple Woolen Mill, Burrillville, R. I.. dropped dead 
while lifting a warp into a loom. Mr. Magner and 
his brother, Edward, were formerly the firm of 
Magner Brothers, woolen manufacturers, with a 
mill at Pascoag. Their mill was burned several 
years ago. 


J. Walter Parker, the executive head of the J. C 
Parker Co., woolen manufacturers at Queechee, 
Vt., died recently after a long illness, at the age of 
fifty-three. 


John Parkhill, president of the Parkhill Mfg. Co., 
Fitchburg, Mass., died April 12, at the age of 82 
years. 


Hervey E. Kent, for 33 years the agent and 
treasurer of the Exeter Manufacturing Company of 
Exeter, N. H., and formerly overseer at the At- 
lantic Mills of Lawrence, passed away at his home 
in Exeter, Tuesday. 


Edward Dillon of Lawrence, for 35 years consid- 
ered to be one of the best printers in New Eng- 
land, passed away at his home in Lawrence last 
Friday. He entered the employ of the Pacific Milis 
in 1871 and worked there ever since. He is the 
father of Edward Dillon, the Princeton quarter- 
back. 


William M. Pawling. for many years engaged in 
the manufacture of knit goods at Hagaman. N. Y., 
died there recently at the age of sixty-eight. 








New Publications. 


[Any work noticed under this head can be obtained 
\ through the office of this joyrnal.] 





lextile Calculations; by Fenwick Umpleby, York- 
shire College, England, City and Guilds of 
London Institute, head of Department of 
Textile Design, Lowell Textile School; 74 
pages 6% by 9%; American School of Corre- 
spondence, Chicago, IIl. 

This, the latest instruction paper issued by the 
American School of Correspondence, begins with 
an account of the different systems of yarn number- 
ing. Rules for reducing counts from one basis to 
another are given. This is followed by chapters on 
the following subjects: Twisted ply and compound 
yarns; fancy and novelty yarns; calculating weight 
of material; average counts; unknown count in a 
twist thread; yarn testing; structure of cloth; dis- 
secting and analyzing; setts and reeds; take-up and 
shrinkage. The work contains a large amount of 
useful information which is stated concisely and 
clearly. We note, however, some errors that the 
institution that has adopted the book for its in- 
struction paper should correct at once. One of 
these errors is so serious as to excite wonder that 
it should have been made by the author and es- 
caped the readers to whom such works are usually 
submitted previous to printing. We refer to the 
following paragraph, which appears on page 66: 

“Piece dyed worsted goods gain as much weight 
in the dyeing operation as they lose in the process 
of scouring, so the weight of the cloth from the 
loom may be taken as net, and the calculations 
based accordingly.” 

This statement is so far from the truth as to 
make it ridiculous. Any one with an elementary 
knowledge of finishing worsted knows that wor 
sted goods gain little if any weight in dyeing, while 
they almost invariably lose heavily in scouring 
and other processes of finishing. 

While the error is so plain as to prevent it 
misleading many, nevertheless such mistakes in 
instruction papers may result in serious blunders. 
It is only two months ago that we published a 
question and answer, page 128, March isssue, re- 
lating to a case where a young man who had 
recently been placed in charge of a worsted mill 
had 150 pieces of worsted goods in process that 
had been laid out without regard to the loss of 
weight in finishing, the result being the rejection 
of the goods by the buyer. 





Practical Treatise on Building a Cop; John Mot 
tram, Certified Teacher of Carding and Spin 
ning Cotton; 56 pages, 5 by 71/2; Marsden 
& Co., Manchester, England. Price $1.00 

In this little book the author has given the re- 
sults of many years of practical experience, also 
the study of the theory of cop building. It con- 
tains chapters on the following subjects: The 

Copping Rail; The Sector; Unlocking Bracket; 

Locking Lever; Depressing Finger; Spindle; 

Weight Levers; Builder Slips; The Quadrant; The 

Trail Lever; Calculations. Numerous excellent il- 

lustrations add to the value of the reading matter. 
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The American Directory of the Knitting Trade in 
United States and Canada for 1906. Compiled 
by the Textile World Record, Lord & Nagle 
Company. Price $1.00. 

This edition marks the twenty-fourth year of 
this publication, and is the best that has yet been 
published from the standpoint of accuracy, com- 
pleteness and information for the trade. 

From year to year additional information about 
the knitting mills has been added, and the mill re- 
ports now include the names of officers of com- 
panies, character of goods made, the number of 
knitting machines, whether latch or spring needle, 
sewing machines, whether the mill does its own 
dyeing, finishing and bleaching, kind of power em- 
ployed, whether the goods are sold direct or 
through agents, the name and address of the agent, 
if the mill buys yarn, what kinds and sizes of yarn 
are bought, and in many instances the name of the 
buyer. Railroad connections and population of 
the cities and towns are given. 

The full report of the mills is included under the 
cities and towns in which they are located, ar- 
ranged alphabetically by states. There is also an 
alphabetical index to knit goods manufacturers, 
arranged by names of mills. 

Besides the mill section there is a directory of 
manufacturers’ selling agents handling knit goods, 
in most instances giving the names of the mills for 
which they sell and the persons in charge of the 
knit goods department; lists of jobbers and whole- 
salers of knit goods and all large department 
stores and large retailers handling good knit 
goods. 

A list of dyers, bleachers, finishers, printers and 
extractors of knit goods is given. 

The large number of advertisers of knitting ma- 
chinery, sewing machines, knitting mill supplies 
and everything relating to the knitting branch 
makes the classified Buyers’ Index for machinery, 
supplies and yarn almost a complete directory in 
itself, as there is hardly a machinery or supply 
house selling to the knit goods manufacturers that 
is not represented in its advertising pages and 
Index, so that this feature is of great reference 
value for knitting manufacturers. 


Cotton Facts; by Albert Shepperson, New York 
City. 

We have received the 1906 edition of Cotton 
Facts, which has become an almost indispensa- 
ble handbook to the cotton trade. It contains 
the usual features of former editions, brought down 
to date. There is an article on The Cotton Out- 
look on March 23, 1906, which reviews the sit- 
uation in the raw cotton market and presents 
conditions in such a way as to enable the reader 


to form an opinion of the prospects for the imme- 
diate future. 


Evidence on the Silk Industry; Report of the 
British Tariff Commission. P. S. King & Co., 
2 Great Smith St., London, England. Price 
$1.25 
This report of the British Tariff Commission on 
the silk industry is arranged in a very systematic 
manner, carefully indexed and contains a vast fund 
of information bearing on the British silk trade. A 
review of the report by a leading silk manufacturer 
in the United States appears in another part of 
this issue. 
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The Textile Year Book and Pocket Manual; com- 
piled by S. Ecroyd; 206 pages, 4 by 6; Marsden 
& Co., Manchester, England. 

A handbook designed to place in convenient 
form a compilation of facts useful to cotton manu- 
facturers. It begins with a description of the 
various grades of cotton, including British Em 
pire cotton. Under this head the author attempts 
to show how colonial cotton is rapidly coming to 
the front and proving an important competitor in 
the world’s market. He quotes an official of the 
British Cotton Growing Association as saying that 
they (the West Indian cotton spinners) had “licked 
the Yankees at their own game.” Following this 
introduction there are chapters on the following 
subjects: Purchasing Cotton in the Liverpool 
Market; Machines for Opening, Preparing, Spin- 
ning and Doubling Cotton; Notes and Rules to 
be Observed in Managing a Mule Spinning Mill 
and a Ring Spinning Mill; Weaving Preparatory 
Machines, Looms; Doubling, Winding, Reeling, 
Bundling, Mercerizing, Cop and Hank Dyeing; 
Motive Power, Boilers, Engines, Shafting, Driv- 
ing, Ventilation; Associations of Employers and 
Operatives; Holidays in Lancashire and India. 

The author has given a large amount of infor- 
mation that will be found of great value to Amer- 
ican as well as English cotton spinners and manu- 
facturers. 


Handbook on the Manufacture of Pigments 
(Handbuch der Farben-Fabrikation); by 
Georg Zerr and Dr. R. Ruebencamp; Stein- 
kopff & Springer, Dresden; 10 parts. Price 
$5.00. 

The last six parts of this work have recently 
appeared and with the first instalments form a 
thoroughly practical and scientific treatise on the 
manufacture of pigments. The book is freely illus- 
trated and will undoubtedly prove of great value 
in this line of manufacture. The text is in German. 


Reeling and Twisting of Silk (Filatura e Torcitura 
della Seta); by A. Provasi; 269 pages, 4 by 6; 
Ulrico Hoepli, Milan, Italy. Price $1.50. 

A handbook of the silk industry, well written and 
illustrated with various cuts of the apparatus re- 
quired for the reeling and twisting of silk. The 
book is replete with information which is, unfortu- 
nately for many of our readers, expressed in the 
Italian language. In the chapter on weights and 
measures in the silk industry, four standards of 
numbering silk are given; the Italian, French, 
Milan and the metric. The difference between the 
first three is so slight as to be negligible, and the 
last one is not used by the silk trade. 

——— 


Business Literature. 


The Scaife Water Softening and Water Purifying 
System; Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co., Pittsburg, 

Pa. 
A photographic reproduction of ledger accounts 
showing the saving effected in a 2,000 h. p. water 


softening and purifying system. This statement 
was obtained through the courtesy of a manufac- 
turing concern operating the system in their plant. 
The two pages show the cost of operating the 
boiler plant with and without a water softening and 
purifying system. The savings effected were far 
beyond the expectations of the user. The Wm. B 
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Scaife & Sons Co. will be pleased to send a copy 
of the “ledger” to anyone interested. 


“D” Catalogue; The Goulds Mfg. Co. o 
Falls, N. Y. en 

A new illustrated catalogue covering the com- 
plete line of pumps and hydraulic machinery, in- 
cluding pump supplies, well tools, sprayers, etc., 
manufactured by this company. The book is 
7 1/4 x 8 1/4 in. in size, contains 332 pages printed 
on heavy enameled stock with flexible green cov- 
ers. Over 600 illustrations are shown with de- 
scriptions of the Goulds’ cistern, well lift or force 
pumps, working heads, irrigation pumps, cylinders, 
rotary and semi-rotary pumps, water lifters, hy- 
draulic rams, diaphragm suction pumps, single and 
double-acting triplex power pumps, fire pumps, 
centrifugal pumps, air pressure and test pumps as 
well as a complete line of pumps for spraying pur- 
poses. The catalogue is designed as a general, 
though not complete list of their products. It 
does not contain the entire line of power pumps, 
which are taken care of in a special catalogue en- 
titled “Efficient Power Pumps for Every Service.” 
A feature of this book is its convenient size, which 
we think will recommend it generally to the trade. 
Another important addition will be found in the 
tables, sizes, prices, etc. This is an item that will 
be appreciated by persons estimating requirements 
at a distance. It will also be noticed that in con- 
nection with each pump they give its limit working 
capacity, height lift from surface of water to point 
of discharge, approximate speeds, etc., etc. We 
believe this item will make more easy the selection 
of goods for any place or duty. 

SS 
ene Driving. Geo. V. Cresson Co., Philadelphia, 
a. 

This pamphlet, designed to call attention to a 
system of rope transmission of the Geo. V. Cresson 
Co., forms a valuable handbook on the subject. It 
contains illustrated descriptions of the various 
drives, such as quarter-turn, vertical, and right- 
angle. A drive from a vertical to a horizontal shaft 
is illustrated as well as one in which the power is 
delivered to two points from ‘the same source. The 
pamphlet also contains much valuable information 
regarding tension, splicings of ropes, and horse 
power with different speeds and sizes of rope. Al- 
together the book will prove of great value to all 
power users and reflects much credit on the Geo. 
V. Cresson Co., the well-known builders of power 
transmission appliances, such as shafting, friction 
clutches, automatic pulleys, flexible couplings, and 
iron, steel, mortice and raw hide gearing. The 
typography is of a very high order, the two-color 
printing being especially attractive. 


Power Plant Equipment. 

The Murray Iron Works Company, Burlington, 
Iowa, have issued Catalogue No. 56, which is one 
of the most comprehensive books on power plant 
equipment put out by any builder. Like all their 
business literature it is a model of typographical 
art, filled with fine illustrations. The different 
types of the Murray-Corliss engines are shown, 
with the advantages and special uses of each. All 
the different parts of the engines are illustrated 
and described in detail. Boilers are also shown, of 
the horizontal tubular, internal furnace and water 
tube types, also feed water heaters and complete 
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power plants. It is a book that should be in the 
hands of every power user contemplating any 
changes. 


Electrical Hoists. 

The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 9 Murray St., New 
York, have issued a catalogue exhaustively treat- 
ing on portable electric hoists. The substitution 
of power for hand work in every department of 
manufacturing, particularly applies to the moving 
of heavy packages, and in the past few years the 
electric hoist has been found especially adaptable. 
All that is required is a place to hang it by its 
single swiveling hook. The two wires for the cur- 
rent are then connected and the hoist is then 
ready for work. As low-priced help is usually em- 
ployed in doing this sort of work, the hoist has 
been made practically “fool-proof’ and costly ex- 
pert attendance is not necessary; a man can handle 
the load with one hand and work the hoist with the 
other. The uses to which this modern hoisting 
device may be put are endless. The catalogue, 
which is a model of typography, arrangement and 
illustration, gives all the information which is 


needed to understand this appliance and its uses. 
eo 


M. A. Metz & Bro. 


Owing to a similarity of name we would call 
attention to the fact that M. A. Metz & Bro., pro- 
prietors of the Alphia Knitting Mills, 310-314 
North Lawrence St., Philadelphia, should not be 
confounded with M. Metz, 11 North 6th St., Phila- 
delphia. 

In the American Directory of the Knitting 
Trade for 1906, on page 238, the name of the 
North 6th St. concern is given as M. A. Metz, 
through a typographical error but should have 
been M. Metz, omitting the initial A. 


es 


The Arabol Mfg. Co. 


Arabol Gloy G is highly recommended to 
strengthen the starch, both in volume and adhesive 
power, and to give elasticity and tensile strength 
to the goods. In its pure state it is well adapted 
for either light or heavy sizing of cotton warps 
and is especially recommended for use on export 
goods, such as China shirtings, drills, denims, 
coarse or medium goods, etc. It is one of the 
staple products of the Arabol Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 100 William Street, New York. 


ee 


Warp Stop Motions. 


The American Textile Appliances Co., Boston, 
report receiving several large orders for their 
“Sentinel” electric warp stop motion, having re- 
ceived a fifth repeat order this week from one of 
the largest mills in New England. 

This stop motion is working very successfully 
and giving every satisfaction on warps with 400 
threads per inch. and it is being generally adopted 
by weavers of fine yarn. 

Cr es ee rae em ne 

William H. Shelp of 346 Broadway, New York, 
manufacturers’ agent for the selling of ribbed and 
flat underwear, has engaged M. J. Ryan as sales- 
man, who was formerly connected with James Tal- 
cott and Barnes & McGoey. He is widely known 
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to the underwear buyers in the jobbing trade and 
will travel South and West with Mr. Shelp’s lines 
of knitted underwear. 


—_——____.¢___ 


Textile Paper in New Quarters. 


Fibre and Fabric, the well-known Boston textile 
weekly, has increased its size one-fifth and has re- 
moved to enlarged and admirably equipped offices 
at 127 Federal Street, in that city. It is receiving 
congratulations upon these evidences of prosperity. 


—_—_ 
Cling-Surface Company Move into Large 
New Plant, 


The Cling-Surface Company of Buffalo, N. Y., 
manufacturers of Cling-Surface for belts and 
rcpes, have just moved into a fine new plant that 
they have erected in Buffalo at 1032 to 1048 Niag- 
ara Street. This new plant is of the most modern 
fireproof construction, brick, concrete, hollow tile 
and wire glass, for wall, floor and ceiling. 

The increased domestic and foreign business 
of the firm has necessitated the change and the 
present new plant trebles their capacity. 

The growth of the business of the Cling-Sur- 
face Company affords an excellent illustration of 
the success of a meritorious article, backed by 
good advertising and general all-round hustle and 
good business management. 

When Cling-Surface was first put on the mar- 
ket it was started in a very modest way; the com- 
pany was not overburdened with capital but had 
an abundant stock of enthusiasm and confidence 
in the merit of Cling-Surface and they succeeded 
in imparting that confidence to power users. 
They advertised extensively in trade papers, fol- 
lowed up their advertising with good literature 
and letters and personal solicitations. They had 
so much confidence in their product that it was 
sent out on approval and they depended upon it 
to “make good” and have not been disappointed. 
It is now in widespread use not only in this 
country but abroad, and their branch offices and 
agencies include the large cities in the United 
States, Mexico, Sweden, England, Australia, Rus- 
sia, Japan, Italy and South America. 

nS 


Time Checks and Their Use. 


An attractive booklet has been issued by the 
American Railway Supply Co., 24 Park Place, New 
York, which has been making time checks for over 
thirty years. During the past two years they have 
made for manufacturers more time checks that they 
did during the preceding eight years, showing con- 
clusively that manufacturers are looking more 
carefully into the methods by which the time of 
employes in being kept, with a view of ascertaining 
the simplest and most accurate system in use. The 
company took the subject up with some of their 
customers who were using their time checks, to 
know how they were used and whether the system 
was satisfactory; some of the replies are embodied 
in the booklet referred to, and much other data on 
the subject can be furnished by the company to 
parties who are interested in this simple and 
effective means of keeping time. 
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Exhibitors at the Hosiery Manuiacturers’ 
Convention. 


The following is a partial list of the manufactur- 
ers who have reserved space and who will prepare 
exhibits: 

The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., The 
National Automatic Knitter Co., E. Jenckes Man- 
ufacturing Co., The Philadelphia Drying Machinery 
Co,, Lowell Machine Shop, Cling Surface Manufac- 
turing Co., Karl Schlatter Dye Works, The Oneida 
Community, Limited; Ellis Brothers, Credit News 
Registry, Dennison Manufacturing Co., Klauder- 
Weldon Machine Co., Paxton & O’Neill, Morris & 
Co., Lewis Jones. 

Nearly 2,000 square feet of space already taken. 
C. B. Carter, secretary and treasurer, is now at the 
Continental Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa., and can sup- 
ply full particulars. 

ee 


Specially Prepared Letters. 

This is a day of specialties and the advertising 
line is no exception to others. Advertising nowa- 
days includes other things besides newspaper and 
magazine publicity; catalogues, circular and special 
letters, “follow-up” literature, etc., all have their 
places. They are expensive to produce and the 
postage required to carry a poorly written an 
nouncement or letter is just as great as to put a 
forceful and well designed argument into the hands 
of the prospective customer. Mr. Charles F. De- 
Grauw, 346 Broadway, New York, is a specialist 
who devotes his attention to the preparation of 
letters and literature of this kind and has had 
marked success in preparing letters, circulars and 
catalogues which bring business. 

ese RENTED 


Announcement. 





Arthur Stead, who has for several years been 
known as one of the prominent dealers in woolen 
and worsted machinery, both new and second hand, 
and supplies, desires to inform the trade that he 
has recently acquired the lease of the large four- 
story building at 227 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
which it is his intention to fill with machinery of 
this kind in order that the manufacturers may have 
their orders filled at once. Mr. Stead, who is as- 
sisted in this business by his father, who is also in 
the worsted machinery business in Bradford, Eng- 
land, as a partner, by strict attention to the wants 
of the worsted spinners in this country has built 
up a good trade and this has compelled him to 
take over the building in which he is now located. 

ee 


A Remarkable Saving. 


A practical exhibit of a large direct saving in the 
cost of operating a 2,000 h. p. boiler plant is shown 
in the ledger account of a concern which has al- 
lowed the manufacturers of the water softening 
system, which effected the saving, to reproduce it 
for the benefit of interested parties. 

Messrs. W. B. Scaife & Sons Company of Pitts- 
burg, Pa., the manufacturers of the system, would 
be pleased to send this data, which has been photo- 
graphed directly from the ledger of the firm in 
question and affords a most striking evidence of 
what has been accomplished. 
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Non-Fliuid Oils. 





The New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co., 
New York City, haye issued a pamphlet, entitled, 
“The Survival of the Fittest Lubrication.” It con 
tains a great deal of valuable information relating 
to lubrication, and calls attention to the advan- : 
tages of non-fluid oils. The advantages of these 
oils are summarized as follows: 

For every drop of fluid oil really worn out in 
reducing friction between bearing surfaces, at least 
three other drops fail to reach the bearing in the 
first place, or if they do reach it, run through it 
at once and saturate the belts, the floors, and the 
goods in process. 

It was this wholesale waste of fluid oil which 
brought tallow greases into the market, away back 
in the seventies. They were hailed as a godsend, 
and for a time bade fair to come into universal 
use. They dripped very little, were more cleanly 
to handle than fluid oils, and though higher in 
price, lasted considerably longer. But, as is usu- 
ally the case, there proved to be another side to 
the story. It was found that journals on which 
grease was used ran warmer than when lubricated 
with oil, due to the fact that the grease did not 
begin to feed down to the bearings until it was 
partially melted by the heat resulting from their 
insufficient lubrication; also it proved to leave a 
gummy deposit between the surfaces, and for 
these two reasons largely increased the coefficient 
of friction. 

Grease is merely ordinary soap, melted into 
about an equal bulk of mineral oil, the mixture 
hardening as it cools. The oil contained in grease 
is the only part of it which possesses lubricating 
value. But this oil is not available until it is set 
free again by the bearing growing warm enough 
to soften up the soap. And after the oil has worn 
out, the soap remains and forms a gummy residue 
between the bearing surfaces. Warm and gummy 
bearings mean greater friction, and hence a larger 
fuel expense. 

Non-fluid oils, on the other hand, are exactly 
what their name would imply. They are non-fluid 
cils just as truly as snow and ice are non-fluid 
water. But the metamorphosis is a chemical rather 
than a physical one. 

Non-fluid oils have all the advantages of the 
best fluid oils, and in addition do not drip and 
waste. 

They have the cleanliness and lasting qualities 
of greases, but unlike them, do not gum nor oblige 
the bearings to heat; thus cause no increase in 
friction load. 

Non-fluid oils vary in consistency, according to 
what gravity of mineral oil is used. The lighter 
grades, in any considerable quantity, will flow; but 
a small quantity, reduced to a thin film will not 
flow. These light gravities can be applied from an 
cidinary oil-can (sometimes spout of can must be 
shortened a little to increase the feed) but feed 
drop by drop, instead of in qa stream, as fluid oils 
do. Hence in going from one bearing to another 
nc oil is wasted, and small bearings which will 
only hold say three drops at a time, get three 
drops and no more. And those three drops re- 
main on the bearing and reduce friction until 
entirely consumed. The result is that a machine 
will run three or four times as long on one oiling 
as when fluid cil is used. 
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McBride Guilty of Contempt of Court. 


Upon petition of Harry Kemp, filed in the Su- 
preme Judicial Court in Equity, Middlesex Session, 
Patrick L. McBride was adjudged guilty of con- 
tempt of court and William F. McBride and the 
McBride Machine Co., were found guilty of aiding 
and abetting Patrick L. McBride in violation of 
certain injunctions enjoining him from selling cer- 
tain feeding mechanisms for carding machines. The 
Court found that McBride had violated the terms 
of the injunction and after having been found once 
guilty of contempt and punished therefor has con- 
tinued to violate the terms of the injunction “by 
personally soliciting orders for the forbidden 
mechanisms, and by otherwise so conducting him- 
self, that by reason of his conduct and solicitations 
sales have been made by said McBride Machine 
Company with his knowledge and procurement as 
aforesaid of the forbidden mechanisms; and it 
further appearing that said William F. McBride 
and the McBride Machine Company, with full 
knowledge of said injunction and of the former 
conviction aforesaid of Patrick L. McBride for 
violation thereof, have knowingly and wilfully 
aided and abetted the said Patrick L. McBride to 
violate said injunction as aforesaid; 

“It is adjudged that said Patrick L. McBride and 
said William F. McBride and said McBride Ma- 
chine Company are guilty of contempt of this 
court, and it is ordered in the presence of said 
Patrick L. McBride and of said William F. Mc- 
Bride, appearing personally and as treasurer and 
general manager of the said McBride Machine 
Company, (1) that said Patrick L. McBride be 
committed to either of the common jails of said 
County and therein confined and imprisoned for 
the term of six months, and for so long a time 
thereafter as the fines hereinafter mentioned and 
imposed upon said Patrick L. McBride shall re- 
main unpaid, unless before discharged by the order 
of this Court, and that process to that end be duly 
issued by the Clerk of this Court, unless the said 
Patrick L. McBride shall on or before Monday, 
the seventh day of May, 1906, pay to said Clerk 
for the benefit of said County a fine of five hun- 
dred dollars ($500), and a further fine of five hun- 
dred dollars ($500) as compensation and reimburse- 
ment to said petitioner for his expenses herein and 
for the acts of said Patrick L. McBride done in 
violation of said injunction; (2) that said William 
F. McBride be committed to either of the common 
jails of said County and therein confined and im- 
prisoned for the term of three months and for so 
long a time thereafter as the fine hereinafter men- 
tioned and imposed upon said William F. McBride 
shall remain unpaid, unless before discharged by the 
order of this Court, and that process to that end be 
duly issued by the Clerk of this Court, unless the 
said William F. McBride shall, on or before Mon- 
day, the seventh day of May, 1906, pay to said 
Clerk for the benefit of said County a fine of two 
hundred and fifty dollars ($250); (3) that said Mc- 
Bride Machine Company shall on or before the 
seventh day of May, 1906, pay to the Clerk of this 
Court for the benefit of said County a fine of two 
hundred and fifty dollars ($250), and that in de- 
fault of such payment said William F. McBride, 
the Treasurer and general manager of said Mc- 
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Bride Machine Company shall be committed to 
either of the common jails of said County and- 
therein confined and imprisoned for the term of 
three months and for so long a time thereafter as 
said fine imposed upon said McBride Machine 
Company shall remain unpaid, and that process to 
that end be duly issued by the Clerk of this Court.” 


— $$ 


Humphrey Machine Co. 


The Humphrey Machine Co. of Keene, N. H., 
announce that James C. Black, formerly with the 
Rodney-Hunt Machine Co., has been secured to 
take full charge of their water wheel business. 
Mr. Black is an engineer of wide experience and 
has superintended the installation of many very 
large power plants. 

The Humphrey Machine Co. have also arranged 
to handle the McCormick wheels made by J. & 
W. Jolly of Holyoke, Mass., which with their own 
Humphrey wheels, of an entirely different type, 
enables them to meet the many varying conditions 
that arise in water power development. 

They are planning the erection of a new and 
modern machine shop, which will more than 
double their present capacity, to meet the increas- 
ing demand for their products. 


a 


Demand for Westinghouse-Parsons Steam 
Turbines Increasing. 


The Westinghouse Machine Company of East 
Pittsburg, during the months of February and 
March, received orders for 35 steam turbines ag- 
gregating approximately 50,000 brake horse power 
capacity. 

The most important equipments were those or- 
dered by the Transit Development Co., Brooklyn, 
7,500 K.W.; Toledo Gas & Electric Co., 3,000 
K.W.; Los Angeles Pacific Railway Co., 2,750 
K. W.; Detroit United Railways, 1,200 K. W.; 
Columbia (S. C.) Electric Street Railway Co., 3,000 
K.W.; St. Paul Gas Light Co., 1,500 K. W.; 
Grand Trunk R. R. Co., for St. Clair Tunnel, 
3,000 K. W.; Detroit, Monroe & T. S. L. Ry., 
1,200 K.W.; Northern Heating & Electric Co., 
St. Paul, 1,000 K. W., and Griffin Wheel Co., Chi- 
cago, 1,000 K. W. 

The largest is of 7,500 K. W. capacity, or 11,000 
brake horse power, and will be installed by the 
Transit Development Co. It is of the well known 
multiple expansion parallel flow type and will drive 
a direct connected A.C. generator running at 750 
revolutions per minute, developing 10,000 electri- 
cal horse power at full load. 

By means of a secondary governor valve, with 
which all Westinghouse-Parsons turbines are pro- 
vided, 12,000 K. W. may be developed when run- 
ning condensing, or full load when operating with- 
out condenser. This corresponds to a maximum 


capacity of at least 16,000 horse power at the shaft. 

A number of machines of similar capacity are be- 
ing built by The Westinghouse Machine Company 
for large power ‘houses in New York, Brooklyn, 
and other cities. 
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Lowell Crayons. 


The reputation of the Lowell Crayons, which 
are made especially for textile work, has led to 
the imitation of these goods by dealers seeking to 
sell their own goods as Lowell Crayons. The 
Lowell Crayon Co. has instituted suit against such 
a dealer and obtained a decree in restraining him 
from using in any way, or in advertising to the 
public, the Lowell Crayon, which is protected 


under registered trade mark. 
a 


The Union Special Machine Company. 


A recent visit of one of our representatives to 
the works of the Union Special Machine Company, 
at Chicago, IIl., found that concern working to its 
fullest capacity and its establishment a regular 
hive of industry. This company is recognized as 
one of the concerns whose name on a machine is 
a guarantee of good work, and a tour through its 
establishment and an opportunity of seeing the 
high grade of skilled mechanics, and the equip- 
ment of the latest, most modern and most im- 
proved tools, shows the reason of the superior 
quality of the product. 

The Union Special makes of machines are widely 
and favorably known to all manufacturers of knit 
goods and all other industries where machines of 
this kind are used. 

There are three claims which this company pre- 
sents for its product, all the good points are em- 
bodied in those three claims, namely; SIMPLIC- 
ITY, HIGH SPEED AND DURABILITY. By 
the increased production which operators are able 
to get off by the use of these machines, they also 
make a claim therefore in the reduction of cost. 

The management of this company is continu- 
ously on the alert for anything new or for im- 
provements, and in the experimental room there 
are employed experts and inventors who are con- 
stantly studying and planning to anticipate the 
manufacturer’s requirements and make his work 
better and easier. 

This concern is now working on several new 
specialties of much interest to the knit goods 
trade. ; 

This company maintains special agencies and 
special offices in not only all the large cities of this 


country, but also in all knitting sections. 
_ 


Second Hand Machinery. 


Conveniently located at 549 West Broadway, 
New York, is the store of Walter Kinsey, who 
carries a line of textile machinery, especially knit- 
ting and sewing machinery, which he asks manu- 
facturers to bear in mind when in need. Before 
offering machines for sale they are carefully gone 
over and worn parts replaced with new. In the 
line of sewing machines especially the assortment 
is large; all the leading makes are shown and 
ready for immediate use. 

He is also a large dealer in electric motors and 
dynamos; he believes in low prices so as to move 
goods quickly, and to those who are unable to in- 
spect his stock he invites correspondence, stating 
requirements, and he will promptly send list and 
quotations 
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Houghton’s Metal Thread Boards. 


L. T. Houghton, Worcester, Mass., has issued 
an attractive booklet entitled, “Facts for the Seri- 
our Consideration of the Cotton Spinner,” in which 
are set forth the experiences of the last four years 
in the use of the metal guide thread boards and 
dofting rail put on the market by Mr. Houghton 
and covered by ten patents. In this time two mil- 
lion thread boards have been sold. The pam- 
phlet contains some very interesting points for 
cotton spinners. 

—————— 


A Busy Mill. 


The lower mills of the Jefferson Mfg. Co., Jef- 
ferson, Mass., are working overtime to fill their 
orders for fine kerseys, meltons, broadcloths and 
thibets, and the Eagle Lake Mill is nearly as 
busy on their line of thibets and shirtings. These 
mills are under the management of E. A. Evans, 
who was with the Jefferson Mills some years ago, 
and later was superintendent of the Bound Brook 
Woolen Mills, at Bound Brook, N. J. Mr. Evans 
is well liked by the company he represents and by 
the operatives under him. 

——______¢ 


The Sirocco Fan Patent Upheld. 


It will be noted with satisfaction that in the 
important case of Davidson vs. Sun Fan Company, 
which has been before the English Court of 
Chancery, judgment has been given by Mr. Justice 
Farwell in favor of the validity of the Belfast 
patent. The path of an inventor and manufacturer 
is not without its difficulties at all times, for the 
patent laws are full of pitfalls and complexities, 
but it is satisfactory to find that the courts are 
ready to afford protection against clear cases of 
unauthorized infringement. The “Sirocco” works 
now constitute an important Belfast industry, and 
both Mr. Davidson and his staff are to be con- 
gratulated on the result of this case.—The North- 
ern Whig, Belfast, Ireland. 


——_———_o-—— ——- —— 


Infringement Suit. 


The Westinghouse Machine Company has begun 
a third suit against the Allis-Chalmers Company 
in which infringement of another Westinghouse- 
Parsons steam turbine patent is alleged. The bill 
was filed in the Circuit Court for the District of 


New Jersey and the Westinghouse Company 
charges the Allis-Chalmers Company with in- 
fringement of patent No. 788,830 owned by the 
Westinghouse Machine Company. 

This patent covers the construction of the rotat- 
ing element of the turbine as used by the Westing- 
house Machine Company and the Allis-Chalmers 
Company. The suit was filed on Wednesday, April 
+1. : 

SS 

The Stevens Mfg. Company of Fall River, Mass., 
are using railway heads manufactured by the Saco 
and Pettee Machine Shops, Newton Upper Falls, 
Mass., with great success and have recently pur- 
chased more of these machines from the Saco and 
Pettee Company. 




























































Dinner to Heads of Office Departments. 


A very pleasant and enjoyable dinner was given 
on St. Patrick’s Day at the Ellicott Club in Buffalo, 
N. Y., when the Buffalo Forge Co. graciously 
acted as host to the heads of its office force. 

After the twenty-four present had partaken of a 
very palatable dinner, Mr. Fox of the financial de- 
partment proceeded to act as toastmaster in a 
capable and happy manner. Impromptu speeches 
were made by Mr. Wendt, Mr. Lake and others, 
and every effort was made to promote good fel- 
lowship, congeniality and the best of understanding 
between the various departments represented. 
Business suggestions were mingled with happy re- 
marks, and all in all it was most enjoyable and 
profitable. The slogan, “Everybody happy,” cer- 
tainly prevailed. 


—__ Oo 


Duck Account Changes Hands. 





Morrison & Vaughan, 77 Summer St., have been 
appointed Boston representatives for the J. 
Spencer-Turner Company, sole selling agents of 
the United States Cotton Duck Corporation, and 
will handle their product in that territory. 

| 


Mr. N. Lombard, formerly of the Lombard 
Governor Co., has associated himself with the 
Replogle Governor Works, Akron, Ohio. 


——____¢—_$______— 


The Eufaula Cotton Mills, Eufaula, Ala., have 
placed a repeat order with the Saco and Pettee 
Machine Shops, Newton Upper Falls, Mass., for 
cards and drawing. 
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Bar Belt Dressing. 





The Stephenson Mfg. Co., Albany, N. Y., manu- 
facturers of the well known Stephenson bar belt 
dressing, now possess a registered trade-mark, 
which is a drawing of a mechanical man applying 
Stephenson dressing to a slipping belt. 

The Stephenson Co. recently received a letter 
from J. F. Jordan, superintendent of the Athens 
Mfg. Co., Athens, Ga., in which he says: 

“I wish to say that I used your belt dressing 
before I came here and it is just what I want. We 
have used several different kinds here, but since I 
could get yours I had no further trouble with slip- 
ping belts, and from now on shall continue to keep 
it on hand.” 

This is certainly a strong testimonial, but as E. 
A. Kellogg, treasurer of the company, says, “Sam- 
ples speak louder than words.” Why don’t you 
send them a 2-cent stamp and get a testing sample? 


—_—~e——_ 


America and Japan. 








The growth of Japan during the last few years 
has been so rapid that the civilized world has 
hardly had time to keep in touch with it. Among 
other things, great electrical plants have been 
established and put in operation, and not a few 
have been equipped throughout with machinery of 
American manufacture. Only recently the Buf- 
falo Forge Company of Buffalo, New York, re- 
ported the sixth order received within a short time 
from their agents in Yokohama, this particular one 
being for a “Buffalo Automatic” engine to be used 
in direct connection with a generator in an elec- 
tric-lighting plant. 





Recent Textile Patents. 


BOBBIN HOLDER. 816,502. Alonzo’ E. 
Rhoades, Hopedale, Mass., assignor to Draper 
Co., Hopedale, Mass. 

CARDING MACHINE Lap Feeding Device. 
818,302. Charles Schofield and Isaac Reeder, 
Philadelphia, Pa., assignors to Wm. Schofield 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

DECORTICATING MACHINE. 816,206. Mo- 
desta Castellon, Merida, Mexico. 

FABRICS. Adjustable Guiding Mechanism for 
Skewing Bridge Threaded. 815,970. Edwin T. 
Marble and Edwin H. Marble, Worcester, 
Mass., assignors to Curtis & Marble Machine 
Co., Worcester, Mass. 

FIBROUS MATERIAL and Dyeing Same. 816,- 
457. Victor Fussganger, Hochst-am-Main- 
Germany. 

LOOMS. Automatic Filling Replenishing Mech- 
anism for. 815,948. Norbert Foerster, New 
York, N. Y. 

LOOM BRAKE MECHANISM. 816,534. Ran- 
dolph Crompton, Worcester, Mass., assignor 
to Crompton-Thayer Loom Co. 

LOOMS. Feeler Stop Motion for Automatic. 
817,445. John A. Perkins and Aime A. St. 


Laurent, Salem, Mass., assignors to Draper 
Co., Hopedale, Mass. 





LOOM FILLING Stop Motion. 815,952. Nor- 
bert Foerster, Daniel J. Carey and William 
Foster, New York, N. Y. 

LOOM HARNESS MOTION. 817,806. Charles 


F. Roper, Hopedale, Mass., assignor to 
Draper Co. 


LOOMS. Hopper for Filling-Replenishing. 817,- 
047. Edward Cunniff, New Bedford, Mass., 
assignor to Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass. 

LOOM SHED FORMING Mechanism. 816,535. 
Randolph Crompton, Worcester, Mass., as- 
signor to Crompton-Thayer Loom Co. 

LOOM SHEDDING Motion. 817,763. Giovanni 
Giussani, London, England. 

LOOM SHEDDING Mechanism. 818,019. Clare 


H. Draper, Hopedale, Mass., assignor to 
Draper Co. 


LOOM SHUTTLE CHECK. 818,034. Jean La- 
foret, Etoile, France, assignor to Albert B. 
Strange, Paterson, N. J. 

LOOM SHUTTLE SPINDLES. Device for Ap- 
plying Cops to. 817,770. Mathis Hellich, 
Guensbach, Germany. 

LOOM STOP INDICATOR. 818,148. John A. 
Collins, Fall River, Mass. 

LOOM STOPPING MECHANISM. 818,352. 

Joseph Coldwell, Fall River, Mass. 
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LOOMS. Selvage Stop Motion for. 817,144. 
Ernest G. Gustafson and Hjalmar G. Olsson, 
of North Grosvenordale, Conn., assignors to 
Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass. 

This invention relates to selvage-motions for 
looms wherein the reciprocating and oppositely- 
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movable selvage harness members each include one 
or more heddles for the selvage-warps and a car- 
rier to sustain the heddle or heddles, release of a 
heddle, as by breakage or exhaustion of its warp- 
thread, causing the heddle to act as a detector and 
engage and arrest a feeler, the latter thereupon 
effecting the operation of a loom stop motion. 
LOOM TEMPLE. 817,334. Frederick Ott, 
Woonsocket, R. I., assignor to Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works. 
LOOM WARP STOP MOTION. 
bert Foerster, Passaic, N. J. 





























818,367. Nor- 
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LOOM WEFT FORK. 817,915. Thomas Hilton, 
Fall River, Mass. 

LOOM WEFT REPLENISHING. 816,364. 
Felix O’Donnell, Pawtucket, R. I., assignor of 
one-half to Susan A. Brown, Pawtucket, R. I. 

LOOM WEFT REPLENISHING Mechanism. 
817,237. Norbert Foerster and Daniel J. 
Carey, New York City. 

LOOM WEFT REPLENISHING. — 815,951. 
Norbert Foerster, Daniel J. Carey and William 
Foster, New York, N. Y. 

SHUTTLE. 815,953. Norbert Foerster, Daniel J. 
Carey and William Foster, New York, N. Y. 


SHUTTLE BOX. 815,939. Daniel J. Carey, New 
York, N. Y., assignor to American Textile 
Specialty Machinery Co. 

SHUTTLE FOR WEFT Replenishing Mechan- 
isms. 815,949. Norbert Foerster, New York, 

SPINNING FRAMES. Curved Fly Remover for. 
816,031. Robert Obernesser, Paris, France. 

This invention consists of a small apparatus 
made of iron or other wrought-metal plate, which 
is fixed on the thread-board of a spinning-frame to 


Fig. 2 





keep the thread in place and prevent interference 
on its way from the delivery-rolls to the cop or 
flier. It is shown in the accompanying drawings, 
in which— 

Fig. 1 is an elevation. Fig. 2 is a vertical section 
along the line a a of Fig. 1. Fig. 3 is a horizontal 
section following the line b b, Fig. 1. Fig. 4 is a 
representation of the complete apparatus fixed to 
the thread-board of a spinning-frame. 
SPINNING FLIER. 816,701. William Beckwith, 

Lowell, Mass. 
SPINNING AND TWISTING Machine. 


816,675 
John R. Milson, Providence, R. I. 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


C. E. RILEY COMPANY 


65 Franklin Street, - BOSTON, [1ASS. 


BUILDERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


COTTON WOOLEN WORSTED 


MACHINERY 


DIRECT .. .. 


wvorrers or EGYPTIAN COTTON 


Thomas Broadbent & Sons, 


Huddersfield, Eng. 
PATENT DIRECT STEAM DRIVEN 


HYDRO-EXTRACTORS 


OVER 3500 IN USE. ALSO ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN 
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Friction Load 


You know the friction load of a mill, the power to turn 
belts and shafting alone, is high, from 20-50 per cent. of 
your total load. 

Half of this is from tight belts. 

Cling-Surface permits every belt to be run easy and 
carry fullest loads and turns this half from overcoming friction 
to doing work. — 

Besides preserving the belts, saving oil, labor and fuel, 
and giving steady, even speed at machines. 

It is a belt food — not a sticky dressing. 

A trial order will prove it. Send for one. 


Cling-Surface Co 
199-205 Virginia Street Buffalo N Y 


Boston : New York: Philadelphia : 
170 Summer Street 39 Cortlandt Street The Bourse 














TBE K-A ELECTRICAL 
Warp StTop-MOorTION 


IS THE ONLY ELECTRICAL STOP-MOTION 
absolutely proof against fires. It requires only 
an 8 volt current—incapable of igniting the most 
inflammable material, and, furthermore, the con- 
tact points are located adove the warp, completely 
protected from lint and fly. 
si After this first important consideration, there 
Qoe are, besides, the advantages of SIMPLICITY, 
ADAPTABILITY, FLEXIBILITY and DUR- 
ABILITY, making it the MOST PRACTICAL 
MOTION on the market. 


The only Motion completely successful on Automatic, 
as wellas Plain Looms. Write for Literature. 


KIP-ARMSTRONG COMPANY, Paw PAWTUCKET, R. I, U. S. 











Buyers’ Index. 


The addresses of builders of mill machiner 
classified index, may be found upon referrin 
Buyers who are unable to 


this classified list. 


are accidental, not intentional. 


Accountants, Public. 
Cathrall, W. M. 


Acetylene Generators. 
Wing, L. J., Mfg. Co. 
Air Moistening System. 
American Moistening Co. 
Bell Pure Air & Cooling Co. 
Architects and Mill Engineers. 
Dean & Main. 
Ferguson, John W. 


Asphalt Tanks. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 


Auditors. 
Cathrall, W. M. 


Automatic Feeds for Cotton 

and Wool. 

American Drying Machinery Co. 

Harwood, Geo. 8S., & Son. 

Kitson Machine Co. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 

Schofield, Wm., Co. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 


Balling Machine. 
North Chemsford Machine Co. 
Torrance Mfg. Co. 


Bandings. 
—See under Yarns. 


Baskets. 
lane, W. T., & Bro. 
Morris & Co. 


Belting. 
Boston Belting Co. 
Gandy Belting Co. 
Main Belting Co. 
Shultz Belting Co. 
Turner, J. 8., Mfg. Co. 
—See also Mtl} Supplies. 
Belt Dressing. 
Cling Surface Mfg. Co. 
Dixon, Jas., Crucible Co. 
Shultz Belting Co. 
Stephenson Mfg. Co. 


Belt Lacing Machines. 


Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine 
Co. 


Bindings. 
—See Tapes and Braids. 
Bleaching Kiers. 

Allen, Wm., Sons Co. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. 


prop.) 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Bleaching Materials. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemica! Co. 


(Arthur Birch, 


Blowers and Blower Systems. 


American Blower Co. 

Barney Ventilating Fan Works. 
Boston Blower Co. 

Buffalo Forge Co. 

Green Fuel Economizer Co. 
Mass. Fan Co. 

New York Blower Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery 
Sterling Pipe & Blower Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Sehnitzler, Chas. H. 


Bobbin Covers. 
Kolb, Frank E. 
Bobbin Machinery. 
Defiance Machine Works. 
Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 
American Textile Specialty Mchy. 
Co. 


Co. 


Leigh, Evan A. 


to their advertisement. 


Tebbets, E. 
Wilson & Co. 
Boiler Inspection and Insur- 
ance. 
—See Steam Boiler Insurance. 
Boilers. 
——See Steam Boilers. 
Boxes, Cloth Boards, Etc. 
Pearson, J. T. 
Boxes (Paper). 
—-See Paper Boxes. 
Braiding Machinery. 
New England Butt Co. 
Textile Machine Works. 
Braids. 
—-See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Brass (Perforated). 
——See under Perforated Metal. 
Brazing. 
Ferrofix Brazing Co. 
Bridges. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 


L., & Co. 


| Brushers. 


——See Napping Machines. 


Brushes. 
Felton, 8S. A., & Son Co. 
Mason Brush Works. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 


Burr Pickers. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Burlaps. 
International Button Co. 


Calico Printers’ Machinery 
and Supplies. 

Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 
prop.) 

Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks 

Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 

Rice, Barton & Fales Co. 

Taunton, New Bedford, Copper Co. 

Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 

—fee also Dyeing, Bleaching, 
chinery, etc. 


Canvas Baskets. 
Lane, W. T., & Bro. 
Morris & Co. 


Carbonizing. 
Riverdale Woolen Co. 


Carbonizing Machinery. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 


Card Clothing. 
Ashworth Bros. 


Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 


Carded Cotton. 
Blaisdell, 8., Jr., Company. 
Indian Orchard Company. 
Wonalancet Company. 


Card Feeds. 
—See Automatic Feeds. 


Card Grinding Machinery. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 


Carders’ Tools, 
3rown, W. H. 


eadings will please notify the publishers. 


Ma- | 


y and dealers in mill supplies, whose names appear in the follo 

oe ae pees we pe re Index advertisers follows 

n these classifie sts such machinery or supplies as th sire. 

invited to communicate with the publishers, who can, in all robability, refer them to proper oureea. —— _— 
© Advertisers whose names do not appear under desired b 


Such omissions 


Carpet Machinery. 

Altemus, Jacob K. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Case and Barrel Trucks. 

Clark, The Geo. P., Co. 
Castings. 

Farrell Foundry and Machine Co. 

Ferrofix Brazing Co. 

Schofield, Wm., Co. 
|; Cement Pans. 
| Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Chain Blocks and Hoist. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Chemicals. 

American Chemical Co. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Solvay Process Co. 
Chemists. 

Little, Arthur D. 


Cling Surface. 

Cling Surface Mfg. Co. 
Clocks. 

Pettes & Randall Co. 
Cloth Boards. 
| Chaffee Bros. 

Pearson, J. T. 

Smyth, J. L. N., Paper Co. 


Cloth Cutting Machinery. 
| -——Bee Cutting Machinery. 


Cloth Stretchers. 

Arlington Mch. Wks. 
prop.) 

Leyland, Thomas, & Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Clutches, 

American Tool & Machine Co 
Humphrey Machine Co. 
Hunter, James, Machine Co. 
Coal Handling Machinery. 
Monongahela Mfg. Co. 


| Color Kettles. 
Rice, Barton & Fales Machine & Iren 
Company. 
Comb Aprons. 
Turner, J. 8., Mfg. Co. 


Combs (Wool and Cotton). 
Hood, R. H. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Lowe, Stephen C. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
| Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
| Concrete Work and Construc- 
| tion. 
Simpson Bros. Corporation. 
| Conveying Machinery 
Chains. 
Monongahela Mfg. Co. 


| Conveyors, Pneumatic. 
—See Blowers & Blower Systems. 


Cop Spindles. 
American Textile Specialty Mchy. Co. 


Cop Tubes. 
American Textile Speeialty Mchy 
— See Paper Tubes. 

| Copper (Perforated). 

| See under Perforated Meta! 

| Copper Print Rollers. 
Rice, Barton & Fales Machin: 

Company. 
Rome Metal Co. 
Taunton, New 





(Arthur Birch, 


and 


Go. 


& tron 


Redford, Copper Co 
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Coppersmiths. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co. 
Copper Work for Dyers. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Corrugated Iron and Steel. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 


Cotton. 
Blaisdell, S., Jr., 


Charles, W. B. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards Co. 
Wonalancet Company. 
Cotton Elevators. 

Buffalo Forge Co. 
Cotton Machinery. 

Altemus, Jacob K. 

American Textile Appliances Co 
American Textile Specialty 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
Ashworth Bros. 

Barker, James. 

Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Crompton-Thayer Loom Co. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Draper Company. 

Easton-Burnham Co. 


Elliott & Hall. 

Entwistle, T. C., Co. 

Firth, William, Co. 

Hetherington, John, & Sons, 

Howard & Bullough American 
Co. 

Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 

Kip-Armstrong Co. 

Kitson Machine Co. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Lowe, Stephen C. 

Lowell Machine Shop. 

Mason Machine Works. 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co., The. 

North Chelmsford Machine Co. 

Parks & Woolson Machine Co. — 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 

Providence Machine Co, 

Rice, Barton & Fales Co. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 

Saco & Pettee Machine Shops. 

Schofield, Geo. 4 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 

Stafford, G. W., Mfg. Co. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co 


Cotton Openers and Lappers. 


Co. 


Ltd. 


Howard & Bullough American Mach. 


Co. 
Kitson Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Riley, C. E., Company. ; 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 

Cotton Softeners. 

Bosson & Lane. 
Cotton Waste. 
Blaisdell, S., Jr., 
Charles, W. B. 

Crayons. 

Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co. 
Lowell Crayon Co. 

Cutter for Knit Goods. 
Eastman Machine Co. 
Langston, Samuel M. 

Cutting Machinery. 
Cameron, James A 
Eastman Machine Co 

Dextrine. 

Stein, Hirsh & Co 


Dobbies. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Crompton-Thaygr Loom © 
Stafford, G. -» Mfg. Co. 
Drawing Rolls. 
Hood, R. H. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co., 
Dryers. 
American Blower Co. 
American Drying Machinery Co 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur 
prop.) 


Co. 


The 


Mchy. Co. 


Dyers, 


Mach. 





Birch, 


TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


Birch, Arthur, Arlington 
Birch Bros., Somerville 
Boston Blower Co. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 

Mass. Fan Co. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co, 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. 
Vacuum Process Co. 
Dry Goods Trucks. 

Clark, The Geo. P., Co. 


Mch. Wks. 
Machine Wks. 


| Drying Boards. 


Bull, William C. 
Pearson, J. T. 


Dusters. 


——See Wool and Waste Dusters. 


Dust Collectors. 


Allington & Curtis Mfg. Co. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 

Sterling Blower & Pipe Mfg. Cp. 

Bleachers and Finish- 
ers. 

T., Sons. 

J. F. 


Brophy’s, 
Davidson, 
Fairhill Bleachery. 

Fawell, Arthur. 

Firth & Foster Co. 

Greenwood, R., & Bault. 

Home Bleach & Dye Works. 
Ingrahamville Dye Works. 
Lorimer’s, The Wm. H. & Sons Co. 
Maryland Bleach & Dye Works. 
Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co. 
Peerless Co. 

Providence Mills Mfg. Co. 
Rowland, Samuel. 


Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 


Finishing Machinery. 
Aiton Machine Co. 
Allen, William, Sons Co. 
American Blower Co. 
American Drying Machinery Co 
American Dyeing Machine Co. 
Arlington Mch, Wks. (Arthur 

prop.) 
Beaumont’s Limited. 
Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Wks. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 
Gessner, David. 
Heathcote, John, & Son. 
Hopkins Machine Works. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company. 
Hunter, James, Machine Co. 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co, 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Leyland, Thos., & Co 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Philadelphia Textile Macninery Co. 
Rice, Barton & Fales Co. 
Smith, Drum & Co. 
Sirocco Engineering Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. (Drying) 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Vacuum Process Co. 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. 


Birch, 


| Dye House Cans. 


Hill, James, Mfg. Co. 


| Dye House Trucks. 


Clark, The Geo. P., Co. 


Dye Sticks. 
Bailey, Frank. 
Haedrich, E. M. 
Dye Tubs. 
—See Tanks, Tubs and Vats 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 
American Chemical Co, 
American Dyewood Co. 
Atteaux, F. E., & Co. 

Berlin Aniline Works. 
Bischoff & Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
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Cassella Color Co 

Continental Color 

Kalle & Co. 

Ford, J. B., Co. 

Fortner, L. B. 

Geisenheimer & Co. 

Johnson, Chas. A., & Co. 

Klipstein, A., & Co. 

Leyland, Thos., & Co. 

Metz, H. A., & Co. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 

Solvay Process Co. 

Sykes, Walter F., & Co. 

Thayer, Ed. M. 

West Indies Chemical Works, 
Dynamos. 

—-See Electric Lighting. 
Edgings. 

See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 

Electrical Construction. 

General Electric Co, 

Sturtevant, B. F., Company. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Cloth Cutter. 

Eastman Machine Co. 


Electric Fans. 

American Blower Co. 

Buffalo Forge Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Mass. Fan Co. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Sterling Blower & Pipe Mfg. Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Wing, L. J., Mfg. Co. 
Electric Lamps. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Company. 
Electric Lighting. 

General Blectric Co. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Company. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 


& Chemical Co. 


Ltd. 


| Electric Hoists. 


Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


Electric Motors. 


General Electric Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Company. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Wing, L. J., Mfg. Co. 
Elevators. 
Morse, Williams & Co. 
Salem Elevator Works. 
Embroidery Machines for Hos- 
iery and Knit Goods. 
Walther, Otto. 
Employees’ Time Recorders. 
Pettes & Randall Co. 
Engine Stops. 
Consolidated Engine Stop Co. 
Engineers’: Supplies. 
Moulton, P. A. 


Engravers. 
Smith Bros. 


| Exhaust Heads. 


Sterling Blower & Pipe Mfg. Ce. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 


| Fans—Exhaust and Ventilating. 


—See Ventilating Apparatus. 


| Feed Water Heaters. 


Green Fuel Economizer Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 


Feed Water Pumps. 
Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 


Feed Water Purifiers. 
Philadelphia Water Purification Co 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 

The Hungerford Filter Corp. 

Feeds. 

——See Automatic Feeds 

Felt Hardeners. 

Farrell Foundry and Machine 

Felting Machinery. 

Farrell Foundry and Machine 

Filters. 

Norwood Engineering Co. 

Phila. Water Purification Co., The 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 

The Hungerford Filter Corp 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 
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Mechanical Draft 


FOR 


Steam Boilers 


Saves Cost of Chimney 
Burns Cheap Fuel 
Increases Boiler Output 


B. F. SturTEVANT Co., Boston, MAss. 


General Office and Works, Hyde Park, Mass. 


New York Philadelphia Chicago 


Designers and Builders of Heating, Ventilating, Drying and Mechanical Draft Ap- 
paratus; Fans, Blowers and Exhausters; Steam Engines, Electric Motors and Gener- 
ating Sets; Fuel Economizers; Forges, Exhaust Heads, Steam Traps, Etc. 24 





IEP ETS 


TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


David Gessner 7 


Worcester, Mass. 


Finishing Machinery. 

—See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing. 

Fire Brick. 

Borgner, Cyrus, Co. 


Fire Extinguishers. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co 
Fire Hose. 

Boston Belting Co. 
Dureka Fire Hose Co. 


Fire Hydrants. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 


Fire Insurance. 
Home Insurance Co. 


Fire Proof Doors and Win- 
dows. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co 
Fire Pumps. 
—See Pumps. 


Flax, Tow, Hemp and Jute 
Machinery. 
Fairbairn-Lawson-Combes-Barbour, 
Ltd. 
Fluted Rolls. 
Hood, R. H. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Riley, C. EB., Company 
Thurston, A. G., & Son 
Flyers. 
Bodden, Wm., & Son, Ltd 
Hopkins Machine Works 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Forges. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 


Forwarders. 
Salvator Transfer, Inc. 


Friction Clutches. 
——See Clutches. 
Friction Cones. 

Evans, G. Frank. 

Fuel Economizers. 
Green Fuel Economizer Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 


Latest 
Tmproved 
Zioth 
Finishing 
Machinery 


Fulling Mills for 
Goods, 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
Hopkins Machine Works. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 
Garnetts. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Gas Blowers and Exhausters. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Gas Engines, 

Jones, Lewis. 
Gassing Machines. 

Stubbs, Joseph. 
Gauges. 

Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Walworth Manufacturing Co. 
Gears. 

Farrell Foundry and Machine Co. 
New Process Raw Hide Co. 
Gear Cutting. 

Farrell Foundry and Machine Co. 
Gear Cutting Machine. 
Whiton, The D. E., Co. 
Generating Sets. 

Buffalo Forge Co. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Grate Bars. 

Tupper, W. W., & Co 

Grease. 

Cook’s, Adam, Son. 
Guides, 

Mitchell-Bissell & Co. 

Heating. 

——See Ventilating. 

Heddles. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & 
Hoisting Apparatus. 
Economy Engineering Co. 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


Woolen 


| Knit Goods, Edgings, 


Hosiery Boards. 
Pearson, J. T. 
Hosiery Labels. 
Beck, Charles, Paper Co. 
Kaumagraph Company. 
Humidifying Apparatus. 
American Moistening Co. 
Bell Pure Air & Cooling Co. 
Hydraulic Rams. 
Power Specialty Co. 
Hydro Extractors. 
American Tool & Machine Co. 
Broadbent, Thomas, & Sons. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company. 
Riley, C. B., Company. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. 
Insulating and Braiding Silks. 
Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co. 
Insurance, Fire and for Loss 
of Profits. 
Home Insurance Co. 
Ironing Machines for Knit 
Goods. 
Craw, J. W., Laundry Machinery Co 
Jack Spools. 
Sweet & Doyle. 


| Jacquards. 


Halton’s Thomas, Sons. 


Trim- 
mings, Etc. 

Catheart, John, & Co. 

Chapin, Geo. W. 

Charles, W. B. 

Cheney Bros. 

Friedberger-Aaron Mfg. Co 

Hepner & Horwitz. 

Krout & Fite Mfg. Co. 

Weimar Bros. 


Knit Goods, Finishing Ma- 
chines, Crochet, Etc. 
Craw, J. W., Laundry Machinery Co 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, fellews this list. 
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Eastman Machine Co. 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company. 
Langston, Samuel M. 
Merrow Machine Co., 
Nye & Tredick Co. 
Scott & Williams. 
Union Special Machine Co 

Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 


Knitting Machine Cylinders. 
Paxton & O'Neill. 
Stafford & Holt. 


Knitting Machinery. 

Boss Knitting Machine Co. 
Brinton, H., & Co. 

Claes & Flentje. ° 

Cooper, Chas. 

Crane Mfg. Co. 

Excelsior Knitting Machine Mfg. © 
Grosser Knitting Machine Co. 
Hilscher, G. 

Jenckes, E., Mfg. Co 

Jones, Lewis. 

Kinsey, Walter. 

Koch, Edward W. 

Lamb Knitting Mach. Mfg. Co. 
Leighton Machine Co. 

Mayo, Geo. D., Knitting Machine Co. 
Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co 
National Automatic Knitter Co. 
Nye & Tredick Co. 

Paxton & O'Neill. 

Scott & Williams. 

Stafford & Holt. 

Standard Machine Co 

Taylor, James 

Tompkins Bros. 

Walter & Co. 

Walther, Otto. 

Wildman Mfg. Co. 


The. 


Knitting Needles and Supplies. 


Breedon’s, Wm., Son. 

Brinton, H., & Co. 

Continental Latch Needle Company. 
Cooper, Chas. 

Corey, Wm., Co. 

Crane Mfg. Co. 

Dodge Needle Co. 

Excelsior Needle Co. 

Grosser Knitting Machine Co 

Ives, Loyal T. 

Jarrard Needle Company. 

Kolb, Frank E. 

Lamb Knitting Machine Mfg. Co. 
Manufacturers’ Supplies Co, 

Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co 
Page Needle Co. 

Treat, Orion. 

Wardwell Needle Co. 


Labeling Machines. 

Beck, Chas., Paper Co., Ltd. 
Lamps, Incandescent. 
General Electric Co 
Sawyer-Mann Electric Co 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 
Leather. 

Bowes, L. M., Co. 


BUYERS’ INDEX 


Loom Pickers. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 


Loom Repairs and Parts. 
Glaser Mfg. Co. 


Looms. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Crompton-Thayer Loom Co. 

Draper Company. 

Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Lowell Machine Shop 

Mason Machine Works. 

Stafford, G. W., Mfg. Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 
Whitin Machine Works. 

Loopers. 

Hepworth, John W., 
Leighton Machine Co 


Lubricators. 

Cook’s, Adam, Son. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co 
Lumpers. 

Gerry, George, & Son. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Machinery Dealers. 
Jefferson, Ed., & Bro 
Kinsey, Walter. 

Lamb, J. K., Textile Mach. Co 
Schofield, Geo. L. 

Stead, Arthur. 

Taylor, James. 


Machinists’ Tools. 
Whitin, The D. E., Co. 


Mails. 
Walder, J. 


Measuring 


& Co. 


and Folding 
chines. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co 
Elliott & Hall 

Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 


Mechanical Draft. 
American Blower Co. 
Boston Blower Co. 

Buffalo Forge Co. 

Green Fuel Economizer Co 
Massachusetts Fan Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 


Mechanical Engineers. 
American Blower Co 

Buffalo Forge Co. 

Dean & Main. 

Glaser Mfg. Co. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 


Mercerizers. 
Greenwood & Bault, R. 

Home Bleach & Dye Works 
Lorrimer, Wm. H., Sons Co 
Luzern Cotton Yarn Co. 
Mercerizing Machinery. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur 

prop.) 

Butterworth, H. W.., 


Ma- 


Birch, 


& Sons 


Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co. 
Smith, Drum & Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. 


Metallic Fire-proof Window 
Frames and Sashes. 

Badger, E. B., & Sons Co. 

Metallic Packing. 

Power Specialty Co. 

Mill Architects. 

—See Architects and Mill Engineers. 
Mill Brushes. 

—See Brushes. 


| Mill Builders and Engineers. 


Ferguson, John W. 


| Mill Sewing Machines. 


—See Sewing Machines and Supplies 


Mill Supplies. 

American Supply Co 

Bamford & Smith 

Barker, James. 

Buckley’s, Benj., Son, Gun Mill. 
Crosby Steam Gage and Valve Co 
Easton-Burnham Co 

Bureka Fire Hose Co 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

Glaser Mfg. Co. 

Jefferson, Ed., & Bro 

Kolb, Frank E. 

lane, W. T., & Bro 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Main Belting Co, 

Morris & Co. 

Murphy, E. W., & Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery C 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Richardson Bros. 

Shaw, Victor, Ring Traveler Co 
Stephenson Mfg. Co. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & 
Thurston, A. G., & Son. 

Tucker, W. W. & C. F. 
Turner, J. S., Mfg. Co. 

Ward & Vandegrift. 

Walworth Manufacturing Co 


Motors. 
— See Electric Motors. 


Napping Machinery. 
American Napping Machine Co 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine 
Borchers, Richard C., & Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Gessner, David. 
Jones, Lewis. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd 

Noils (Silk). 
Malcolm Mills Co. 
Ryle, Wm., & Co. 


Oil Cups. 
Tucker, W. & C. F. 
Walworth Manufacturing Co 


Wks. 


Alphabetical Advertising index, with page numbers, follows this list. 


Send for 
Sable Book 
No. 6. 

Try a Sable 
Belt 60 Days 
at our 
expense. 


belting must be especially prepared. 
any belting service—ready with a kid-like surface that guarantees 
33% more pulling power, and with the long unbroken, unseparated 
rawhide fibres underneath that insure longer life and more satisfac- 
tory service. 


‘‘Quarter Turns”? and Other ‘Stunts’”’ 


that call for unusual flexibility and for which ordinary oak-tanned 


Sable is ready, at any time, for 


Shultz Belting Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


NEW YORK — 111 Chambers St. 


BOSTON — 114 High St. 


PHILADELPHIA—1L6 N. Third St. 
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Oils. 
Borne, Scrymser Co 
k's, Adam, Son 
Excelsior Wool Oil Compound C 
Murphy, E. W., & C 
New York & New Jersey Lubricant 
Co. 
Stephenson Mfg. C 
Oil Hole Covers. 
Tucker, W. W. & C. F. 
Overseaming Machines. 
Merrow Machine C 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine C 
Packing. 
Boston Belting Co 
Pantagraphs for Mill Engrav- 
ing. 
Johnson, C. A., & Co 
Paper. 
Richardson Bros 
Smyth, J. L. N., Paper Co 
Paper Boards. 
Smyth, J. L. N., Paper Co 
Paper Box Machinery. 
Beck, Chas., Paper Co Lt 
Langston, Samuel M 
Patent Solicitors. 
Crosby & Gregory 
Howson & Howson 
Perforated Metals. 
Hopkins Machine Works. 


Peroxide of Sodium. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemica! Co 


Pipes and Fittings. 
Pancoast, Henry B., & Co 
Seaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Walworth Manufacturing © 


Pneumatic Conveying. 
See Ventilating. 


Porcelain Guides. 
Mitchell-Bissell & Co 


Power Transmission Machin- 
ery. 

American Drying Machinery C 
American Mfg. Co. 

American Pulley Co 

Cresson, Geo. V., Company. 

vans, G. Frank. 

Farrell Foundry and Machine Co 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co 

Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Plymouth Cordage Co. 

Saginaw Manufacturing Co 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 

Sellers, Willlam, & Co 

rextile Finishing Machinery ‘ 
Preparatory Machinery (Cot- 

ton). 

Howard & Bullough Am. Machine C 
Kitson Machine Co. 

Leigh, Evan A 

Riley, C. E., Company. 

Saco & Pettee Machine Shor 
Presses. 

Roomer & Boschert Press Co 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons C 
Curtis & Marble Machine C 
Gessner, David. 

Hart, Charles 

North Chelmsford Machine Co 

Phila. Drying Machinery Co 

Spence & Rideout 

Textile Finishing Machinery Ce 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co 
Pressure Regulators. 

Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co 
Walworth Mfg. Co 
Printing Machinery (Cloth). 
Rice, Barton & Fales Machine & Iron 
Company 
Pulleys. 
See Power Transmitting Machinery 

Palley Covering. 

Warren Company, The 
Pumps. 

Goulds Mfg. Co 

Humphrey Machine Co 


TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 
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Machine Company. 
zy Machinery Co 
Pump Governors. 

Crost Steam Gage & Valve Co 
Walwerth Mfg. Co 

Purifying & Filtration Plants. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 

Philadelphia Water Purification C 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 

The Hungerford Filter Corp 
Quillers. 

Foster Machine Co, 

North Chelmsford Machine Co 

Payne, G. W., & Co. 
Rag Pickers. 

Schofield, Wm., Co. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Cc 
Ramie Tops and Noils. 
Tierney, Frank A. 
Raw Hide Gears. 

New Process Raw Hide Co 
Reed and Harness 


turers. 
American Supply Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 





Manufac- 


Walder, J. 
Reels. 
North Chelmsford Machine Co 


Reducing Valves. 

Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 
Regulators (Pressure). 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 
Remnants. 

Feingold, H. & D. 


Ribbons. 
Barton, F. C. 
Cheney Bros. 


Ring Travelers. 

DeHaven Mfg. Co 

Shaw, Victor, Ring Traveler C 
Roofing. 

Lincoln Waterproof Cloth Co 
Standard Paint Co. 
Roller Coverers. 

Turner, J. S., Mfg. Co. 


Roller Leather. 

Bowes, L. M., Co. 

Turner, J. S., Mfg. Co 
Rope. 

American Mfg. Co 

Plymouth Cordage C 
Rope Transmission. 
American Mfg. Co. 

Cresson, Geo. V., Company. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Compa 
Plymouth Cordage Co. 
Roving Cans. 

Hill, James, Mfg. Co 


Rubber Rolls. 
American Wringer Co 
Boston Belting Co 
Clark, Geo. P. 


Ruberoid Roofing. 
Standard Paint Co. 


Scallop Machines. 
Merrow Machine Co 


Schools. 

Lowell Textile School. 

New Bedford Textile School 
Philadelphia Textile School. 


Sereens (Perforated). 
— See under Perforated Metal 


Secondhand Machinery. 
—-See Mchry. Dealers, also classified 
Ads. 


Separators. 
Draper Co., The 


Sewing Machines and Supplies. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 
prop.) 

Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co 

Dinsmore Mfg. Co. 

Fates, L. F. 

Kinsey, Walter. 
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Manufacturers’ Supplies Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Union Special Machine Co 
Walter & Co. 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 
Shafting, Hangers, Etc. 
——See Power Transmission Machinery. 
Shearing Machinery. 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing. 
Sheet Metal Work. 
Barney Ventilating Fan Works. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Sterling Blower & Pipe Mfg. Co 
Shell Rolls. 
Thurston, A. G., & Son. 
Shoddies,. 
—See Wool Shoddies 
Shuttles. 
— See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc 
Silk Machinery. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 
prop.) 
Butterworth, H. W., 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Mason Machine Works. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Silk Mill Supplies. 
Hall, I. A., & Co. 


Silk Noils. 
Fawcett, Hughes. 
Singe Plates. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch 
prop.) 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Rome Metal Co. 
Taunton, New Bedford Copper Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Singeing Machines. 
Arlington Mct Wks. (Arthur Birch, 
prop.) 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Knapp, Charles H. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Smith, Drum & Co. 
Stubbs, Joseph. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 


Sizing, Starch and Gums. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Stein, Hirsch & Co. 
Skylights. 

Drouve, G., Co. 


Sons Co. 


Lord & Burnham Company 
Slashers. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co 


Leigh, Evan A. 

Lowell Machine Shoy 
Riley, C. E., ‘Company. 
Soaps. 

Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co 
India Alkali Works. 
Nicetown Mfg. Co. 


Spindles. 
Bamford & Smith. 
Bodden, Wm., & Son, Ltd 
Buckley, Benjamin, Sons, Gun Mil! 
Draper Company. 
Easton-Burnham Co 
Hopkins Machine Works. 
Leigh, Evan A, 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & © 


Spindle Tubes. 

Bamford & Smith. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 
Spinning Frames. 

—See Cotton Machinery 
Spinning Rings. 

Draper Company. 

Howard & Bullough American Ma- 

chine Co. 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co 
Spinning Tubes. 

Buckley, Benjamin, Sons 
Spool Machinery. 

Defiance Machine Works 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 
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TEX TILE MANUFACTURERS 


Appreciate good roofing and many can attest to the lasting qualities of 


RUBEROID ROOFING 


TRADE MARE REGISTERED 


STANDARD FOR FIFTEEN YEARS. 


It is the original weather-proof, elastic 
Resists the great heat and the acid fumes of dyehouses, etc. 
Contains no tar. 
outlast tin and iron. 


resisting. 


In stock in large cities. 


and acid 


Especially useful on saw tooth roofs. 
Let us send you samples and booklet R. 


resisting roofiing. 
Highly fire 


Will 


Ghe STANDARD PAINT COMPANY, Sole Mfrs. 


100 William St., New York. 


—See Bobbins, Spools, 


Spoolers. 

Draper Company. 

Easton & Burnham Machine 
Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 
Payne, George W., & Co. 


Co 


Stacks. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Steam Boilers. 

Allen, William, Sons Co. 
Kingsley Water Tube Bo 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 


Steam Boller Insurance. 
Hartford Steam [oiler Inspection & 
Insurance Co. 


Steam Boxes. 
Allen, William, Sons Co. 


Steam Engines. 
American Blower Co. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. 

prop.) 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Hooven (The), Owens & Rentschler Co 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Wing, L. J., Mfg. Co. 


(Arthur Birch, 


Steam Jacket Kettles. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co 
Steam Pumps. 

Goulds Manufacturing Co., The 
Steam Specialties. 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co 
Crosby Steam Gage and Valve C 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery C 
Walworth Manufacturing © 


Steam Traps. 
Albany Steam Trap Co. 
American Blower Co. 
Moulton, P. A. 
Sturtevant, B. 


F., Co. 


Shuttles, Ete. | 


Steel Frame Construction. 
Scaife, W. B.. & Sons. 


| Stop Motion for Looms. 


——See Warp Stop Motions. 


Superheaters, Foster. 
Power Specialty Co. 


Tanks, Tubs and Vats. 
Caldwell, W. E., Co. 
Cypress Lumber Co. 

Hall, Amos H., Son & Co. 
Hopkins Machine Works. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine 
Lewis, H. F., & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 


Company. 


Woolford, George, Tank and Vat Mfg 
Co. 


Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Barton, F. C. 

Catheart, John, & Co. 

Chapin, George W. 
Friedberger-Aaron Mfg. Co 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co. 

Weimar Bros. 


Telephones. 
Pettes & Randall Co. 


Temples. 
Draper Co. 


Tentering Machines. 
See Dyeing, Bleaching 
Etc. 


Machinery, 


Tenter Clips. 
— See Dyeing, Drying, Bleac! 
Finishing Machinery 


| Textile Schools. 
—-See Schools. 


Ticketing Machinery. 
—-See Labeling Machines 


| Tiering Machines. 
| Economy Engineering Co 


| Time Checks. 


American Railway Supply Co 


Trade Mark Stamps. 
Kaumagraph Co. 


Trucking. 
Salvator Transfer, Inc. 
Trucks. 

Clark, Geo. P. 


Turbines. 
See Water Wheels 


Twine. 
American Mfg. Co. 
Plymouth Cordage Co. 
Richardson Bros. 


Twisting Machinery. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co 


Valves. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 


Ventilating Apparatus. 
Allington & Curtis Mfg. Co 
Green Fuel Economizer Co. 
American Moistening Co. 
American Blower Co. 
American Drying Machinery C 
Barney Ventilating Fan Works 
Bell Pure Air & Cooling Co 
Berry, A. Hun. 

Boston Blower Co. 

Buffalo Forge Co. 

Drouve, G., Co. 

Lord & Burnham Company. 
Massachusetts Fan Co. 

H. F. Murphy & Co. 

New York Blower Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery 
Philadelphia Textile Machine 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Schnitzler, Chas. H. 

Sirocco Engineering Co. 
Sterling Pipe & Blower C 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 


Warpers. 
Draper Company 
Entwistle, T. C 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 


CATCH THE DUST 


IN YOUR MILL OR FACTORY BY USING AN 


ALLINGTON OR MARSHALL 
Dust Collecting System 


ALLINGTON & CURTIS MANUFACTURING CO., Saginaw, Mich. 
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A. D, LITTLE 


H. J. Skinner 

H. 8. Mork 

F. A. Olmsted 
F. Sammet 

C. Pinkerton 
W. Wiggins. 


c. 
7 
E 


Private Telephone Exchange, 7080 Main 


ARTHUR D. LITTLE 


Chemical Expert and Engineer 


93 Broad Street 
BOSTON 


CHEMICAL 
CONTROL 
OF 
MATERIAL 
AND 
PROCESSES 


Specialists in the Chemistry of Cellulose and Fibres 


Warping and Beaming Machin- 
ery. 

Altemus, J. K. 

Borchers, Richard C., & Co. 

Draper Company. 

Entwistle, T. C., Co. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 

Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. 


Warp Stop Motions. 
American Textile Appliances Co. 
Draper Company. 
Kip-Armstrong Co. 


Washers (Cloth). 
Arlington Mch. Works (Arthur Birch, 


prop.) 
Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Works. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Washing Soda. 
Ford, J. B.. Co. 


Watchman’s Clocks. 
Nanz & Co. 
Pettes & Randall Co 


Water Chemists. 
The Hungerford Filter Corp 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons Co 


Water Purifiers and Filters. 
Hungerford Filtration Co. 
Philadelphia Water Purification Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons Co. 


Water Softeners. 

Ford, J. B., Co. 

Hungerford Filtration Co. 
Philadelphia Water Purification Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons Co. 


Water Towers. 
Caldwell, W. E., Co. 
Tippett & Wood. 


Water Wheels. 
Humphrey Machine Co. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
Leffel, James, & Co. 
Risdon-Alcott Turbine Co 
Smith, S. Morgan, Co. 


Water Wheel Governors. 
Leffel, James, & Co. 

National Water Wheel Governor Co 
Replogle Governor Works 


Wheels, Iron and Rubber. 
Clark, The Geo. P., Co. 


Winders. 

Altemus, J. EK. 

Baston & Burnham Machine Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Lindsay, Hyde & Co 

Payne, Geo. W., & Co. 
Universal Winding Co 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd 


Winders (Back). 
Taylor, James. 


Winders (Ball). 
North Chelmsford Machine Co 


Winders (Hosiery). 
Altemus, Jacob K. 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 

Leighton Machine Co. 

Payne, G. W., & Co. 

Universal Winding Co 


Wire Stitching Machines. 
Beck, Chas., Paper Co., Ltd 


Wood Pulleys. 
Saginaw Manufacturing Co. 


Woodworking Machinery. 
Defiance Machine Works. 


Wool, 


Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Tierney, Frank A. 


Wool Oil Compound, 
Excelsior Wool Oil Compound Co 


Wool and Waste Dusters. 
Leigh, Evan A. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


Wool Cleaning Compound. 
Ford, J. B., Co. 
India Alkali Works. 


Wool Combing Machinery. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Leigh, Evan A. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 


Woolen and Worsted Machin- 
ery. 

Altemus, Jacob K. 

American Drying Machinery Co. 
American Tool & Machine Co. 
Arlington Mch. Works (Arthur Birch, 

prop.) 

Barker, James. 

Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Works. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Crompton-Thayer Loom Co. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co 

Fales, L. F. 

Firth, William, Co. 

Gessner, David. 

Harwood, Geo. 8., & Son. 

Hood, R. H. 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 

Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 

Jefferson, Ed., & Bro. 

Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Schofield, Geo. L. 

Schofield, William, Co. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 

Speed & Stephenson. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co 


Woolen Machinery. 
Rice, Barton & Fales Co. 


Wool, Non-shrinking Process 
for. 
Heyer, Charles H. 


Wool Oiling Apparatus. 
| Harwood, Geo. 8., & Son. 


Wool Oils. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Excelsior Wool Oil Compound Co. 


Wool Shoddies. 
Riverdale Woolen Co. 
Slack, Wm. H. H., & Bro. 


Wool Washing, Preparing and 
Drying Machinery. 

American Drying Machinery Co. 

Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 


YARN, THREADS, ETC. 


Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Indian Orchard Co. 
Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Lorimer, E. D. 

Mitchell, Jas. E., & Co. 
Moeller & Littauer. 
Montgomery, J. R., Co. 
Monument Mills. 

New England Cotton Yarn Co 
Orswell Mills. 

Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Strouse, Theo. H., & Co. 


Flax, Hemp, Jute and Ramie. 
Fawcett, Hughes. 

Moeller & Littauer. 

Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 

Tierney, F. A. 


Gassed Yarns. 
Ballou Yarn Co. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Lorimer, E. D. 
Moeller & Littauer. 
New England Cotton Yarn Co. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 


Glazed Yarns. 
Ballou Yarn Co. 
Chapin, Geo. W. 
Harding, Whitman & Co 
Indtan Orchard Co. 
Lorimer’s, Wm. H., & Sons Co. 
Malcolm Mills Co. 
Moeller & Littauer. 
New England Cotton Yarn Co. 
Orswell Mills 
Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 
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Glazed Yarns—cont. 
Skerry, A. T., & Co. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Strouse, Theo. H., & Co. 


Harness Twine. 


Ballou Yarn Co. 
Fawcett, Hughes. 
Moore, C., & Co. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 


Hosiery and Knitting Yarns. 


Boyer, B. F., Co. 

Chapin, George W. 

Daly, James E. 

Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Hyde, E. 8. 

Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Mitchell, James E., & Co. 
Moeller & Littauer. 
Monument Mills. 

New England Cotton Yarn Co. 
Skerry, A. T., & Co. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 


Mercerized Yarns. 


Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Harper, E. G. 

Indian Orchard Co, 

Lorimer, E. D. 

Lorimer, Wm. H., & Sons Co. 
Moeller & Littauer. 
Montgomery, J. R., & Co. 
New England Cotton Yarn Co. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Strouse, Theo. H., & Co. 


Mohair Yarns. 


Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Moeller & Littauer, 
Montgomery, J. R., & Co. 


Novelty Yarns, Tinsels, Silk 
Noils, Etc. 


Clemencon, B. 

Daly, James E. 

Indian Orchard Co. 

Jenckes Spinning Co. 

Malcolm Millis Co. 

Moeller & Littauer. 
Montgomery, J. R., & Co. 
New England Cotton Yarn Co. 
Skerry, A. T., & Co. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 


Silk Noils. 
Tierney, F. A. 


Silk Yarns. 


Chapin, Geo. W. 
Cheney Bros. 
Clemoncon, B. 

Eddy & Street. 

Ryle, Wm., & Co. 
Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co. 


Tassah Waste. 
Clemoncon, B. 


Woolen and Merino Yarns. 


Boyer, B. F., Co. 

Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills. 
Bddy & Street. 

Hyde, EB. 8. 

Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Moeller & Littauer. 
Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 
Skerry, A. T., & Co. 

Solis, Andrew J., Jr., & Co 
Speed & Stephenson. 


Woolen Yarns. 
Adams, Joseph M., Co. 
Moeller & Littauer. 


Worsted Yarns. 
Boyer, B. F., Co. 
Campion, Richard. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Moeller & Littauer. 
Pocasset Worsted Co. 
Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 
Skerry, A. T., & Co. 
Speed & Stephenson. 


BUYERS’ INDEX 


Stoddard 


We import a most complete and extensive 
line of Cotton, Silk, Worsted, Woolen and 
Fibre Machinery, Mill Supplies, Egyptian 
Cotton and Burlaps. Representing the 


Baseric 


leading foreign manufacturers and deal- 
ers and keep thoroughly up with the 
latest inprovements in Textile Ma- 
chines. We should be pleased to com- 


Richard 


municate with parties contemplating 
any additions or changes in mill equip- 
ments and to send circulars describing 
at length, our machines and supplies. 


Zo. 


152-8 CONGRESS STREET, 
8 CURRER STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 
SOUTHERN OFFICE, 


BOSTON 
BRADFORD, ENG. 
BOURSE BLDG. 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


ee installations sold in February 

and March, and nearly half of them repeat 
orders, just because the Monarch System stops the 
engine in times of danger exactly as we say it does. 
Are your engines unprotected? Dare you take chances 
when certain safety is so easily and economically 
insured? Will you read the testimony of those whose 
lives and property this System has saved? Ask for 
it—ask now. 


Consolidated Engine-Stop Co., 


127 East 12th Street, New York City. 


Boston, —Providence,—Philadel phia,—Chicago,—Sae Francisco—Londen. 
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An Instrument of Precision! | 


3000 PERFECT STITCHES PER MINUTE! 





—THE—— 


“OVERLOCK” MACHINE 


rade Mark (Pat. April 5, 1892) 


Patent twice upheld by U. S. Court of Appeals 


For SEAMING and OVEREDGING or for HEMMING 
Flat, Ribbed and Fancy Underwear and Hosiery 
It TRIMS, SEAMS (or Hems) and COVERS in 
ONE OPERATION 
The Elasticity of the Stitch is egual to the Full Stretch of the Goods 





Also for OVEREDGING Lace Curtains, Ribbons, Belts, 
Hat Bands, Flannelette Wrappers, Blankets and 
other fabrics with the 


**OVERLOCK” PATENT CORDED EDGE 


EVERYWHERE THIS TRADE MARK IS A 


RECOGNIZED GUARANTEE . ; PERFECT SEWING MECHANISM 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CoO. 
GENERAL OFFICES: 658 Broapway, Cor. BOND STREE! 
NEW YORK 


MILAN DRESDEN NOTTINGHAM BRUSSELS 











Alphabetical Index to Advertisements. 


Adams, Joseph M., Co. .... ... 285 | Charles, William B. 
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All the same to us 
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want to clean 
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remnants or 


quickly. Big or little lots. 


up 
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H. & D. 
FEINGOLD 


126 BEDFORD ST. 
BOSTON, MASS. 





MILL EQUIPMENT 


Westinghouse [lotors 
For Cotton [ills 


Looms direct driven by Westinghouse Motors 
have a steadier speed, give an increased and 
better quality of product, and all the annoyances 
and expense of shafting, pulleys and belting are 
eliminated. 


The illustration shows a Stafford 1905 Model 
Cotton Loom direct driven by a Westinghouse 
Induction Motor without any intermediate clutch 
or starting device. 


Some of our engineers have made a special study 
as to the motor requirements of cotton and other 
textile mills, and we are always ready to give 
prospective customers and their engineers the 
benefit of our large experience in this line. 


Westinghouse Electric 
& Mig. Co. Pittsburg, Pa. 


Sales Offices in All Large Cities. 


For Canada: Canadian Westinghouse Co., Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ontario. 


- THE AMERICAN LINSEED OIL Co. says of 
The Komo Steam Trap is the KOMO:— 

“a a a “The Trap is simple, durable and positive 

positive, reliable in action, : inaction, For regulating the temperature 

of steam kettles by operating at a fixed 

® e : : — temperature, we consider y * » is 

simple in construction with ten, caning et alin all aaa 

‘ : One of the Traps was put in service a year 

no internal mechanism, and Et ago, sak Gy etdiaiiie shortly 

afterward, and we have no 

record of any expense for 

repairs. WM. D ENNIS. 


no wearing parts. 


THE STANDARD OIL Com.- 


ee \ PANY says of the KOMO:— 
Installed é a “Itis more satisfactory to 
, 4 us than any similar device 
on : es : “) F we have had, and I consider 
that it is entitled to con. 


80 days’ , . 4 x : sideration by practical 


people who appreciate the 


: , value of saving steam.” 
trial. my ( 


H. J. CHASE, 
Superintendant. 


For any pressure, under all conditions greatest economy in fuel, labor and expense. 


P. A. MOULTON, Sales Agent, 
92-94 LIBERTY ST., N. Y. 
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DEAN & MAIN, 
Mill Engineers and Architects, 


1112 EXCHANGE BUILDING, 53 STATE STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 









Plans, Specifications and 
Superintendence for the 
Construction or Reorgan. 
ization of Textile Plants 
including Steam an d 
Water Power, 








Valuations and Reports 
of Plants for Sale, Rental, 
Taxes or Insurance, 















Speed & Stephenson, JOHN W. FERGUSON, 


170 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON. Builder and 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN General Zontractor. 


EW AND SECOND-BARD MILL BUILDING A SPECIALTY, References made to some of 


a _ oa the largest mill awatte in the 
orste an 00 en ac inery Middle States, including C lark Thread Co., Newark, N. J., Barbour 


Flax Spinning Co., Paterson, N. J., and others. 


A Lar Supply of Worsted Machinery y 
a Rteave en Mant. 253 Broadway, N. Y. 90 Washington St., Paterson, N. J. 


! CAPITAL. 
i MANUFACTURERS contemplating enlarging their plants, establishing branch 


plants, re-building in event of fire, etc., desiring additional 
capital, write us. 


L. R. BROOKS & CO., Factory Stocks and Bonds. 


45 Broadway, New York. 




















Have Your Invoices Discounted. 


Consult— 


CA THRALL, 


529 Drexel Building, 
Bell ‘Phone —Market 3116 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


GEISENHEIMER & CO. ae and 


129 Frent Street, NEW YORK. li. 


wane Oe ) ee Cie. 


19 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. DYESTUFFS, 
31 So. Front Street, Phila., Pa. DYEWOOD EXTRACTS. 


Tee FE 

















Our Reversible Fans with 
One-Piece Fan Wheels 


will handle any stringy material as well as dust. 
They are efficient and lasting, run steady and cool. 
Write for Circular M-r. 


THE NEW YORK BLOWER COMP’Y=, 


149 Broadway, New York. 25th Place & Stewart Ave., Chicago. 
Factory, Bucyrus, O. Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Richmond, Va. 





Nine eR ET ee 
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PATENTS CROsBY_& GRECORY, 


Old South Building, Washington St., Boston. 
Telephone, Main 3593, Boston. Office Established 1854. Cable Address, “ Aniline.” 


Patents secured in the United States and ail other countries. Reissues obtained. Interferences conducted. Suits brought and de 
fended for infringements, and searches made as to the validity of patents. Prepared to give special and expert attention to cases involv- 
ing knowledge of cotton, wool, leather and metal working machinery, including boots and shoes and electrical, chemical and metallurgical 
inventions and steam engineering. We have had wide experience in textile patents cases. Correspondence solicited. No charge for 
preliminary advice. Personal consultation best when possible. 









Edward Jefferson & Brother, 


Worsted Machinery 


127 South 2d St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


J, B. FARRAR & SONS, Halifax, England. 
TAYLOR, WORDSWORTH & CO., Leeds, England. 


Counselors at Law 
HOWSON & HOWSON 


Solicitors 
of Patents 


PHILADELPHIA, West End Building, 
32 South Broad Street 

New York, 38 Park Row 

WASHINGTON, 918 F Street 
























NEW AND SECOND-HAND 
WooLlEwN 
Machinery 
GEO. L. SCHOFIELD, 123 No. Front St., PHILA., PA. 


Agent for the Weston Hydro Extractor. 


ARTHUR S’TEAD 


DEALER IN 


Woolen and Worsted Machinery 


ALL, SUPPLIES 
227 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA 


Send for list and state what is wanted. 


“SIROCCO” 


Blowers and 
Exhausters 


9 
GLASER MANUF’G CO. 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 
BUILDERS OF THE 
HAWLEY Down DRAFT FURNACE 
SPECIALTIES IN 
CROMPTON, MURKLAND and KNOWLES 
LOOM PARTS AND TRIMMINGS 
Grinding and Repairing of all kinds of Shear- 
ing Machinery a Specialty. 
Repairs to all makes of Steam Boilers 


2731-33-35 North 6th St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 































For Ventilation, Heating, Cooling, Drying, etc. 






Save Space, 
Save Weight, 
Save Power. 


SIROCCO ENGINEERING CO., 22 Thames St., New York. 
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TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


WANTS, FOR SALE, ETC. 


Rates, 15 cents a line per issue when replies are sent in care of TEXTILE WoRLD RECORD to be forwarded. 
g0 direct to advertiser the rate is 10 cents per line per issue. 


If replies 


Count seven words to a line and include side head and 


address. Cash must accompany the order for these ads. If such ads. are “displayed” the rate is $2.00 per inch single 


column each time. 





FOR SALE 


4 full autom. Grosser 2-section Power Jacquard Honeycomb 
Machines 5 needle, 32”, very latest construction, guaranteed 
fully, also Hand Jacquard Machines 5-32", plain machines 
5-18", Koehler Lockstitch Overseamers @ $50.00, 24-sp. Wind- 
er, Linsday & Hyde latest style, $100.00. 


The Best for Sweaters, Woolen Gloves, etc. 


ARTHUR MUELLER, 780 Madison St., BROOKLYN, K. Y, 
Knitting Mill For Sale 


Tuaocated in the West. 
Only Mill in the City. No trouble to get help. Old 
established paying business. Both Steam and Water Power. 
Owner has other business but will retain interest if desired. 


Address “Owner” care Textile World Record, Boston, 


Mass. 
For Sale. 


20 miles from Boston, one of the cleanest little proper 
ties in the state; water power from 60 to 100 h. p. One 
building, three floors including basement, 5,000 square feet; 
all in first-class condition Must be sold to close up an 
estate Address, 

JOHN B. ROONEY, 
Walpole, Mass 


WoRSTED MACHINERY 


FOR SALE. 


An admirably located manufacturing site within 
23 miles of Boston on the main line of the Boston & 
Albany railroad. Splendid freight facilities and 
special spur track to the mill door, and within less 
than five minutes to the N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. freight 
siding. Buildings never been occupied; built of gran 
ite, partially completed and can be arranged and 
suited to any kind of textile manufacturing. Ina 
good locality for help. This is asplendid opportun 
ity for any newly contemplated company. Will be 
sold for 10% of its value and on satisfactory terms 
as it is absolutely necessary to close the estate. 

Address, JOHN B. ROONEY. Walpole, Mass. 


FOR SALE. 


100 sets of 36-inch card clothing. practically new 
both leather and cloth; doffers from 14% x 36-in cards 
2-inch cloth fillet cylinders from 36 x 36-inch cards, as good 
as new. Wool cylinders, convex licker-ins, workers, 
strippers, and fancies, all for sale. All of the above is 
practically as good as new. 

JOHN B. ROONEY, 
Walpole, Mass 





When you want Worsted Machinery, New or Second hand, you 
cannot do better than consult the other fellow, then come and see us 
and see the difference. We take nothing but the best second hand 
machinery and fix it up in places where it requires same, and when we 
turn it out it is equal to new for all practical purposes. 

We have the largest stock of second hand Worsted Machinery in 
the country, and would like to fit up a plant for you, large or small, and 


at reasonable figures. 


30 Noble Combs, 1895 and 1899. 


1 Set of Sargent’s Wool Washers. 
2 Wool Dryers, Sargent’s. 
260” Furbush Worsted Cards. 


2 Collins Novelty Twisters, 144 spindles 


each, 4” piteh, 246" ring. 


8 Knowles Side Cam Looms, 110” reed 
space, 4 x 4 box, 8 harness jacks. 


| 1 Blanket Napper, 100”, by Davis & 


Furber. 
1 Mule, 253 spindles, 2's" guage. Nearly 
new. By Davis & Furber. 


FULL INFORMATION AND SPECIFICATION ON APPLICATION TO 


SPEED & STEPHENSON, 170 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 















WANTED FOR GASH. 


Engines, Boilers, Pumps, Dynamos, 
Motors, Iron Pipe, Belting, Angle and 
Architectural Iron, Contractors’ Supplies, 
bought, rented, sold and exchanged. 


Correspond with us to buy or sell. 


THOMPSON-BONNEY CO. 


For Sale. 


A Butterworth patent, vibratory clip tenter frame 
60 ft. long, 18 to 60 stretch; in perfect condition, 


45 YORE ST., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 








almost new. 
A two bowl friction calendar rolls, 18 by 30 long. 
A Silk Button Breaker, Swiss make, upright, new. 
A Kretcher with rubber rolls, 00 inches long. 


REES & REES, 
232-236 E. 40th Street, New York City. 


FOR SALE. 


Four, five section KITSON WASTE BREAK- 
ING MACHINES, for breaking up canvas, duck, 
yarn, etc. These machines are practically new, and 
in first-class condition, and can be seen running. 


Address, 
J. ELLWOOD LEE CO., Conshohocken, Pa. 


cS. WOLFENDEN, 


2316 North 2d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dealer and Jobber in 


Textile Machinery, New and Second Hand 


Will buy Odd Lots of Yarn of Any Kind. 
Send Samples and Price. 


i) THE NORWICH BELT MFG. CO., Inc. 


Tanners and Manufacturers of 


SUPERIOR COMBINATION TANNED and OAK-TANNED LEATHER BELTING 


Apron & Belting Butts, Worsted, Combs & Gill Box, Aprons. 
Mill Supplies, **Tau-Bo” Rawhide Picker Leather. 
ensile saenai of Combination Tanned Belting is nearly 100 per cent. 
creater than best Oak Leather made. It is pliable and will transmit 50 per 
nt. more power; a 90 days free trial belt will prove this fact. 
lannery & Factory, 134Congress St. 11DorranceSt. 33 N. Canal Si. 
NORWICH, CT. Boston, Mass. Providence, R.I. Chicago, Ill. 


Manufacturing Partner Wanted. 


With $5,000 capital, for 1-3 interest to operate a small Eastern 
Mass. mill, now running full on Mercerized Worsteds, to take the 
place of a present manufacturing company, who are compelled to 
move away to operate a larger plant, but who will continue to op 
erate, design for, and dispose of the products of the Mass. mill for 

ash, with the party advertised for to take the resident manufac- 
turing management of same. Address ‘‘ Manufacturing Partner,” 
are Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 








SPECIAL NOTICES 




















“Wherever there is a 





broken piece of machinery 
of any value. whatever 
the use of 


"FERROFIX 


SHOP RIGHTS, M(LL RIGHTS 
TERRITORIAL RIGHTS 
FOR SALE 


Write for Circulars and full Information to - 
The American Ferrofix Brazing Co 
813A Arcade Tete) Phila.,Pa 















































For Sale. 


Two Moses Mellor Knitting Machines with two heads, 
each 35" diam., 63 needles to the inch. 

One Blackburn Knitting Machine with two heads, 
diam, 9 needles to the inch. 

One Blackburn Knitting Machine with two heads, 35 
diam., 10 needles to the inch. 

One J. W. Hepworth & Co., Balmoral Knitting Machine 
30” diam., 56 feeds. 10 needles to the inch 

Two J. W. Hepworth & Co. Balmoral Knitting Machines, 
30" diam., 56 feeds, 16 needles to the inch. 

Two Curtis & Marble Napping Machines, 66" wide. 

Nine double rib Knitting Machines, 80’ wide, 12 needlesto 
the inch, 1 needle bar, 1 sinker bar, 3 guide bars with each 
machine (Wrightson Monitor). 

Five double rib Knitting Machines, 8) wide, 12 needles to 
the inch, 1 needle bar, 1 sinker bar, 3 guide bars with each 
machine 

Address ‘** Miscellaneous,’’ care Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 


Ww. F. Suttill, Lille, France, Import House for 
Textile Apparatus, Sole Agent for France and 
Belgium, since 1886, of leading British Cotton Ma- 
chinists, Expert in Ring Spinning and Doubling, 
desires to introduce approved American Novelties. 
Highest references given and required. 


For Sale. 25 new Gilbert cotton looms. 
Bethel Silk Co., Bethel, Conn. 


Address 
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CLEARANCE SALE OF 
Morris Duck Mill Baskets 


We have on hand a number of Duck Mill Baskets, most of which were made 
up for samples. Some were sent out and returned and exchanged for larger 
sizes. They are all in good condition, but are made up in a style different 
from our improved basket, and we do not want to put them on the market as 
up-to-date baskets, We will, therefore, close them out ata 
Great Reduction. 


Write for list of sizes and prices. 


MORRIS @ CO., - Groveville, N. J. 













Capital Wanted. 


ae ee 


A machine company doing business in a large and grow 
Manufacturers contemplating starting factories ing textile city in Massachu-etts is desirous of getting in 
in Canada will hear of something to their ad- | communication with a business man with some capital 


' who could take the treasurership and general office supe: 
vantage by addressing, vision, allowing the present manager a free foot for the 
Secretary Board of Trade, | general outside traveling and soliciting For full particu 
INGERSOLL. ONTARIO | lars and interview, address “Capital,” care Textile World 

NGEKS -~ Record, Boston, Mass 





For Sale or to Lease 


| LAND IN WESTBROOK, JIMAINE 


‘ ON PRESUMPSCOT RIVER 

H Suitable for Manufacturing Purposes 

Electric Power at Moderate Rates 
7 ALSO 









BUILDINGS, INCLUDING THOSE FORMERLY BELONGING TO THE WESTBROOK 
MANUFACTURING COrPPANY 
Westbrook is a City of 10,000 inhabitants, six miles from Portland, ten 
minutes by railroad, and thirty minutes by electrics. Excellent Shipping 
Facilities afforded by the Boston & Maine and Maine Central Railroads. 
Water from Sebago Lake — Portland’s Water Supply 
Principal industries: S.D. WARREN & CO. (Paper Mfrs.), Dana Warp Mills, and Haskell Silk Works 
FOR INFORMATION APPLY TO 


S. D. WARREN & COMPANY, 161 Devonshire Street, BOSTON, MASS. 





MEN WANTED. 


Same rates as Wants, For Sale, etc. Manufacturers will be furnished, without charge, with the names of suitable 
men who are entered on our list, and can usually supply their wants in this way. 





a 


Wanted Boss Knitter, male or female, on chil- 


| dren’s ribbed hosiery; not a slave driver, but one 
f VAS AB t | a me | who can instruct and lead, maintain discipline and 
’ ‘ 3 E at a good moral tone in mill. Address Hosiery, care 
Boss Dyer in Woolen Mill. Give references and salary. Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 
Address “ Keller,’ care Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass Wanted. First class jacquard designer for elas- 


tic and non elastic suspenders. Address, Jacquard, 
care Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 








~ Rp eo be 





SITUATIONS WANTED. 


The following advertisements are a portion of those of superintendents and Overseers, of whom full particulars are 
on file at this office. Manufacturers who may be in need of such men may address them in care of Textile World Record 
or state their requirements directly, and the addresses of suitable men will be furnished without charge. 

Mr. C. T. Donlevy, a practical mill overseer and superintendent, who has a wide acquaintance with mill men 
is now a member of the Textile World Record staff, and gives special attention to this department. He would ies 
pleased to hear from any of his friends who may be interested. 


WOOLEN SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Supt. and Designer, or Asst. Supt. and Designer. 
Position wanted by a man of Scotch nationality, 
married. Is experienced on fancy worsteds, fine 
ind medium, woolen and dress goods. Is familiar 
with all kinds of woolen machinery. Good refer- 
ences. 3587, Textile World Record. 


Supt., Asst. Supt., or Overseer of Carding. Posi- 
tion wanted by a man 89 years of age, married, 
American. 1s experienced on all kinds of cotton 
colored goods, long or short stock, also on bleached 
stock. [Is familiar with Colvin, Whitin and Cromp- 
ton looms, and all makes of carding and spinning 
machinery. Good references. 3585, Textile World 
Record. 


Asst. Supt. or Overseer of Finishing. Position 
wanted by a man 44 years of age, married. Has 
worked on all kinds of woolen and worsted goods, 
high grade broadcloth, oyercoatings, kerseys, beav- 
ers and dress goods. Is familiar with English, 
American and German machinery. Good refer- 
ences. 3575, Textile World Record. 


Agent, or Supt. and Designer. Position wanted 
by a man 40 years of age, married and American. 
Is experienced on fancy worsteds, woolen kerseys, 
thibets, overcoatings and dress goods. Is familiar 
with all kinds of woolen machinery. Good refer- 
ences. 3574, Textile Worid Record. 


Supt. of a Woolen Mill, or Designer. Position 
wanted by a man 53 years of age, German. Is ex- 
perienced on all kinds of worsted, fancy and piece 
dyes, kerseys, beavers, flannels and robes. Is fa- 
miliar with all makes of woolen machinery. Good 
references. 3583, Textile World Record. 


Asst. Supt. Overseer of Weaving or Dressing. Po- 
sition wanted by a man 34 years of age, married. 
Is experienced on worsted suitings and dress goods, 
cotton worsteds, cassimeres, overcoatings and 
coverts. Is familiar with Crompton & Knowles and 
Crompton & ‘Thayer looms. First class references. 
3076. Textile World Record. 


Position wanted by a man 28 years 
of age. married and American. Has worked Ker- 
seys, broadcloths, venetians, repellants, coverts, 
wool and cotton. and shoddy mix goods. Is famil- 
iar with Johnson & Bassett and Davis & Furber 
cards, mules, and operators, and Crompton & 
Knowles looms. First class references. 3568, Tex- 
tile World Kecord. 


Supt. or Asst. Supt. Position wanted by a man 
45 years of age, married and American. Has work- 
ed on cassimeres, wool and cotton worsteds, ker- 
seys, cloakings, meltons and cheviots. Is familiar 
with all kinds of woolen machinery. Good refer- 
ences. 8523. Textile World Record. 


Asst. Supt, or Overseer of Dressing. Position 
wanted by a man 30 years of age, married and 
American. Tas worked on fancy cotton, woolens 
and worsteds, and al! kinds of high and low grade 
goods. Is familiar with all .kinds of woolen and 
cotton machinery. Good references. 3537, Textile 
World Record. 


Supt. in Small Mill, or Asst. Supt. and Designer. 
Position wanted by a man 31 years of age. Grad- 
uate of English Textile School, and is experienced 
on fine fancy worsteds, worsted cheviots, piece dyes 
for men’s wear, having been designer on these 
goods for past 8 years. Good references. 3545 
Textile World Record. 


Supt., or Asst. Supt. and Designer. Position 
wanted by a man 29 years of age, American. Is 
experienced on all kinds of woolens and worsteds, 
kerseys, broadcloths, thibets, dress goods, cloak- 
ings, suitings, etc. Is familiar with all standard 
makes of woolen machinery. Good references. 
3588, Textile World Record. 


Supt. or Asst. Supt. Position wanted by aman 38 
years of age, married. Has worked on farfcy cot- 
ton goods, lenos, broad silks, ribbons, hat-bands, 
cotton-back satins, pongees, etc. Is familiar with 
all looms, and all machines used in silk mills. 
Good references. 3560, Textile World Record. 


Asst. Supt. 


Agent, Superintendent or Designeer in a woolen 
mill. Could accept a position in four weeks’ no- 
tice. Familiar with all kinds of woolen goods. 
including cheviots, cassimeres, flannels, blankets 
and mackinaws. 28 years of age; American; first- 
class references from mills where he has been em- 
ployed. 3280, Textile World Record. 

Superintendent of small woolen mill. 
goods, thibets, Venetians, meltons, etc. 
tile World Record. 


Cotton Superintendent. Yarn or weaving mill. 
Worked on all kinds of yarn from 10s to 170s, 
Also all kinds of plain cotton goods. Age 37; mar- 
ried. 1027, Textile World Record. 

Cotton Superintendent. Worked on dress goods, 
shirtings, skirtings, ginghams, cotton flannels and 
blankets. Familiar with all kinds of cotton ma- 
chinery. Age 37, married; first-class references. 
1432, Textile World Record. 


Superintendent of cotton mill, spinning or weav- 
ing, assistant superintendent or designer or over- 
seer of weaving, plain or fancy goods. Age 28; 
English; married; first-class references. 3243, Tex- 
tile World Record. 


Assistant Superintendent in an up-to-date cotton 
mill. Age 26 years. Textile school education. Sin- 
gle, hard worker and of good habits. Would invest 
a paying proposition. 3239, Textile World Rec- 
ord. 

Superintendent of cotton weaving and spinning 
mill. English. Quills, damasks, brocades, ribbons, 
etc. 3175, Textile World Record. 


Superintendent Small Yarn Mill. American, 25 
years of age; worked on carded yarns, 8s to 60s, 
American cotton, white goods only. Also on all 
makes American machinery. Would accept position 
as carder, weaver or designer, where there was a 
chance for advancement. 3392, Textile World Rec- 
ord, Boston. 


Superintendent or assistant of silk or cotton 
mill. Worked on plain and fancy ribbons and all 
classes of goods in broad silks, dress silks and tie 
silks, also Jacauard work. References. 3185, Tex- 
tile World Record. 


Superintendent of bleaching. Worked on all kinds 
of lawns, lenos and colored lenos, towels, colored 
and white, ducks, drills, sateens, tickings. Age 
55; English; married. First-class references. 3245, 
Textile World Record. 


Superintendent of bleaching and finishing cotton 
goods. Worked on all kinds of cheese cloth, butter- 
cloth. sheetings, quilts, cambrics, long cloth, ducks 
and drills. Age 31; English; married. 3218, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent of cotton bleachery is open to a 
position. Excellent experience. American; married; 
age 37. Familiar with cambrics, sheetings, shirt- 
ings, lawns, sateens, drilling and fancy weaves. 
3153, Textile World Record. 

Cotton Superintendent or Overseer of Carding in 
a large mill. Position wanted by a man 44 years 
of age, married, American. Worked on all kind of 
goods made in a fine goods mill. First class ref- 
erences. 3489, Textile World Record, Boston. 

Cotton Superintendent or Overseer Carding and 
Spinning in large mill. Position wanted by a man 
who has had a wide experience on cotton goods, 
denims, dress goods, lawns, muslins. sheetings, 
plain and fancy shirtings and flannelettes and 
napped goods. Made yarns from 6s to 100s. Refer- 
ences from leading mills. 42 years, married, 
American. 3487, Textile World Record, Boston. 

Superintendency of cotton mill wanted by a thor- 
oughly practical cotton manufacturer of over 30 
years’ experience. Age 38; married. Temperate. 
Good manager. Fully competent to obtain full pro- 
duction at minimum cost and maintain best selling 
qualities. Highest references given. 1236, Textile 
World Record. 

Cotton Mill Superintendent. Overseer of weav- 
ing on mule spindles. Worked on fancy lenos, jac- 
quards, fancy lappets, plain, fine and coarse cotton 
goods. Age 36; French-American. 3232, Textile 
World Record. 


Piece dyed 
3114, Tex- 
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WOOLEN CARDERS. 


Overseer of Carding. Position wanted by a man 


34 years of age, married and American Is ex- 
perienced on all wool, cotton, cotton and shoddy 
mixes. knickerbockers, and fancy goods. Is fa- 
miliar with Davis & Furber. Cleveland, and Lowell 
Machine Shop carding machinery. Good refer- 
ences. 3565, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 
Overseer of Carding. Position wanted by a man 
50 years of age. married, and American. Has 
worked on all kinds of stock, cotton, wool, and 
shoddy, and waste from 1 run to 8. Is familiar 
with Davis & Furber, Smith and Cleveland carding 
machinery. Good references. 3570, Textile World 


Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Carding. Position wanted by a man 
34 years of age and married. Has worked on out- 
ing flannels, suitings, cassimeres, overcoatings, 
crashes, meltons, skirtings, kerseys, doeskins 
broadcloths, coverts, cheviots and thibets. Is fa- 
miliar with Davis & Furber, Cleveland, English 
ecards and garnett machines. Good references. 
3513, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Woolen Carding. Position wanted 
by a man 47 years of age, married. Worked on 
woolens and knit goods, both fine and coarse, and 
all makes of cards. Good reference from mills 
where he has been employed. 3535, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Second Hand in card room. Position wanted by 
a man 25 years of age and American. Has worked 
on dress goods, cloakings, cassimeres, all wool, cot- 
ton and wool, and shoddy. Is familiar with Davis 
& Furber, English cards, aprons, and roller con- 
densers and balling heads. 


Overseer of Carding. Position wanted by a man 
31 years of age and married. Has worked on 
kerseys, meltons, beavers, ladies’ dress goods, 
men’s suitings, all kinds of knit goods, and thor- 
oughly understands all kinds of mixes and stock. 
Is familiar with all kinds of woolen carding ma- 
chinery. Good references. 3530, Textile orld 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Carding and spinning. Position 
wanted by a man 36 years of age, married and 
American. Has worked on cassimeres, flannels. 
overcoatings, knickerbockers, blankets and carpet 
yarns. Is familiar with American and English 
cards and Davis & Furber and English mules. Good 
references 3539, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Moss. a 

Overseer of Carding. Position wanted by a man 
39 years of age, married and American. Has 
worked on all wool stock, wool and cotton mixes, 
wool and shoddy, cotton and shoddy, and shoddy, 
and is familiar with all American made cards. 
First-class recommendations. 1827, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Carding. Position wanted by a man 
42 years of age, married. Has worked on sack- 
ings, satinets, etc, and is familiar with Davis & 
Furber cards. First-class references. 3555, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Carding. Position wanted by a man 
37 years of age, married and American. Has 
worked on cotton, all wool, wool and shoddy, cot- 
ton and shoddy mixes, dress goods, meltons, beav- 
ers, thibets, broadcloths, and kerseys. Is familiar 
with Davis & Furber, Smith, Furbush, Cleveland 
and Lombard spinning machinery. Good refer- 
ences. 3557, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Carding in woolen mill. Position 
wanted by a man 42 years of age, married, Ameri- 
can. Worked on wool, cotton and shoddy mix 
goods. Worked on D. & F., Lombard, Cleveland 
cards. First-class references. 3566, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Woolen Carding, or second hand in 
large mill. Position wanted by a man 28 years of 
age, single, American. Worked on all kind of 
stock, both coarse and fine, from 1 to 7 run. Good 
references. Would prefer New England 3552, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Carding. Position wanted by a man 
57 years of age, married, American. Has worked 





on al! kinds of woolen goods, and is familiar with 
all makes of American and English carding ma- 
chinery Has first-class recommendations. 36525, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 
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WOOLEN SPINNERS. 





Overseer of drawing and spinning. Position 
wanted by a man, English, 37 years of age, mar- 
ried. Worked on superfine and fine merinos, demi 
lustres, mohair, etc. Familiar with Prince, Smith, 
Hall & Stells, J. B. Farrars and Lowell Machine 
Shop machinery. Good references. 3478, Textile 
World Record, Boston. 


Overseer Drawing, Spinning or Twisting. Amer- 
ican, 36 years of age, with a number of years’ ex- 
perience, wants position. Worked on nearly all 
grades of yarns from fine to coarse, and on nearly 
all machinery used in this work. 3345, Textile 
World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Spinning. Position wanted by a man 
26 years of age, American. Has worked on all 
classes of goods from 3/4 run mohair to 6 and 7 
run, including cotton and wool mixes. Is familiar 
with Johnson & Bassett and Davis & Furber spin- 
ning machinery. Good references. 3563, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Spinning. Position wanted by a man 
48 years of age and English. Has worked on all 
kinds and classes of goods and is familiar with any 
kind of spinnin machinery. Good references. 
3522, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Spinning, twisting, spooling and 
reeling. Position wanted by a man 28 years of 
age, married and American. Has worked on army 
and navy goods, fine and heavy woolen and merino 
yarns, fine worsteds, and low stock shoddy and 
cotton mixes. Is familiar with Davis & Furber. 
James Smith, Whiteley, English Bridesburgh, and 
Platt mules. Would prefer a position near Phila- 
delphia. Good references. 3517, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Spinning. Position wanted by a man 
30 years of age, married and American. Has 
worked on cotton, wool, shoddy and all grades of 
mixes from 7/8 run to 9. Is familiar with almost 
every make of spinning machinery. Good refer- 
ences. 3538, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overscer of Spinning. Position wanted by a man 
36 years of age. Has worked on all kinds of 
woolen goods and is familiar with Davis & Furber 
mules. First class references. 3549, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Spinning. Position wanted by a man 
35 years of age. Has worked on all wool, wool and 
cotton and shoddy mixes. Is an experienced over- 
seer and is famiilar with English, Platt & Latham, 
Davis & Furber, Johnson & Bassett, Bridesburgh. 
Penn and Furbush mules. Good references. 3564, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Woolen Spinning. Position wanted 
by a man 4&8 years of age, married, English. 
Worked on all kind of yarns, wool, cotton and 
shoddy mix, on D. & F., J. & B., Platt, Curtis & 
Kent mules. Good references from first-class mills 
Would prefer a position in middle west. 3499, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston, Mass, 


Boss Carder and Spinner in a Woolen Mill. Fa- 
miliar with all des of woolen and mixed goods. 
Familiar with all makes of American carding and 
spinning machinery. Will not go West or South; 
40 years of age; first-class recommendations; 
es. 3294, Textile World Record, Boston, 

ass. 


Overseer Woolen Carding or Carder ana Spinner. 
Englishman with experience on all grades of stock; 
understands Cleveland, Lombard’s, D. & F., Fur- 
bush & Sons machines. Prefers a position in the 
East. 3404, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Carder and Spinner. Been overseer 32 years, 
making every variety of cassimere, flannels, over- 
coatings, — dress goods, etc. Married; 
American. 3132, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Carding Department. Age 38; Eng- 
lish; married. Plain and fancy — both combed 
and carded, Cotton Sea Island, Peruvian, Egyptian, 
,oe, etc. Good references. 3196, Textile World 

ecord. 


Overseer of Wool Spinning. 39 years of age, 
with 15 years’ experience as overseer on flannels, 
cassimeres, cheviots, kerseys and cotton mixes. 
Also on all machinery used in his work. Wants 
position in the East. 3434, Textile World Record. 


5} SITUATIONS WANTED 


WOOLEN WEAVERS. 


Overseer of Weaving. Position wanted by a man 
45 years of age, and married. Has worked on all 
classes of woolen and worsted goods, such as 
kerseys, beavers, flannels, fancy cassimeres, fancy 
worsteds, men’s wear, serges, dress goods, etc. Is 
familiar with Crompton & Knowles looms. First- 
class references. 3546, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Woolen Weaving. Position wanted 
by a man 38 years of age, married, American. 
Worked on fancy woolens and worsteds, fancy 
tweeds, shawls, flannels and beavers. Good refer- 
ences. 3550, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Weaving. Position wanted by a 
man 32 years of age and married. Has worked on 
woolen dress goods, suitings, cotton worsteds, wor- 
sted dress goods. kerseys, beavers and blankets. 
Js familiar with Crompton, Knowles, Furbush, Da- 
vis & Furber looms and dobby looms. Has first- 
class recommendations. 3544, Textile World 
Record. 

Overseer of Weaving. Position wanted by a man 
$88 years of age, American, married. Has worked 
on woolen and worsted goods and is famiilar with 
Crompton & Knowles looms. Good references. 
3498, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Weaving or Asst. Supt. Position 
wanted by a man 48 years of age, married. Has 
worked on all kinds of fancy woolen and worsted 
goods, wool and cotton and wool and shoddy 
mixes, and fancy cotton dress goods; can also de- 
sign. Is familiar with Crompton & Knowles looms, 
Gilbert looms and dobby-heads, and Whitin plain 
and fancy looms. Has good references. 3501, 
Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Weaving. Position wanted by a man 
28 years of age, single and Scotch. Has worked 
on wool and worsted, and union goods, blankets, 
Is familiar with Crompton & 


shirtings, rugs, etc. 
Knowles, also English looms and dobbies. Has 
good references. 3507, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Weaving. Position wanted by an 
American, 39 years of age. single. Worked on wor- 
sted, plain and fancy cassimeres, dress goods and 
overcoatings. Is familiar with Crompton & 
Knowles and Crompton & Thayer looms. 3473, 
Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Weaving. Position wanted by a 
man, American, 45 years of age and married. Has 
worked on dress goods, cloakings, flannels, meltons 
and unions. Is familiar with Crompton & Knowles 
and Stafford looms. Good references. 3494, Textile 
World Record, Boston. 

Overseer of Weaving or designer. Familiar with 
all kinds of dress goods, lenos, lappets or any kind 
of fancy Jacquard weaving. Understands all kinds 
of English and American machinery. Age 46; Eng- 
lish; first-class references. 3267, Textile World 
Record. 

Overseer of Weaving. Worked on worsteds, cas- 
simeres, dress goods, and all kinds of woolen goods. 
Crompton & nowles looms. First-class refer- 
ences; American; 45 years of age. 3262, Textile 
World Record. 

Boss Weaver in a woolen mill. Worked for the 
past twenty years in one of the best woolen mills 
in Massachusetts and eight years in the same mill 
for a former company. 57 years of age; married; 
English; first-class references. 3270, Textile 
World Record. 

Boss Weaver, second hand or loom fixer. Age 
30; married. Wants $3 per day. Men’s wear, dress 
goods and all kinds of fancy worsteds. Crompton 
& Knowles looms. Reference. 3182, Textile World 
Record. 

Boss Weaver and designer. All grades of fancy 
dress goods, woolen and worsted, cotton and cot- 
ton mix kerseys, coverts and venetians. Plain and 
fancy men’s wear. 3181, Textile World Record. 

Woolen Boss Weaver. Worked on worsteds, 
woolens of all kinds, also dress goods. American; 
88 years of age: married. 3231, Textile World 
Record. 

Woolen Boss Weaver. Worked on plain and 
fancy piece dyed worsted, woolen, plain and fancy 
flannels, also fancy mercerized rain cloths. 29 
years of age; Canadian; married. First-class ref- 
erences. 3251, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Woolen Weaving. American, 37 
years of age, with experience on fancy cassimeres, 
cheviots, worsteds, piece dyes and dress goods. Has 
excellent recommendations. Wishes position in 
New England. 3401, Textile World Record, Boston 


FINISHERS. 


Overseer of Finishing. Position wanted by a man 
26 years of age. Married and American. Has 
worked on kerseys, broadcloths, thibets, meltons, 
fancy worsteds, piece dyes, cassimeres, flannels, 
and dress goods. Is familiar with all kinds of fin- 
ishing machinery. Good references. 3576, Textile 
World Record, Beston, Mass. 


Overseer of Finishing. Position wanted by a 
man 36 years of age, married and American. Is 
experienced on all kinds of woolen and worsted 
goods, and is familiar with all kinds of finishing 
machinery. First-class references. 3579, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Finishing. Position wanted by a 
man $8 years of age. Has worked on all kinds of 
worsted and woolen goods, and face finish finished 
goods. Is familiar with all kinds of finishing ma- 
chinery. Good references. 3571, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Finishing. Position wanted by a 
man 24 years of age, married and American. Has 
worked on woolen and worsteds, beavers, kerseys, 
meltons, and dress goods. Is familiar with all 
makes of finishing machinery. Good references. 
3573, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Finishing and Dyeing. Position 
wanted by a man 37 years of age, married. Worked 
on all kind of worsted and woolen goods, men’s 
wear. dress goods, rain cloth and union goods. 
Good references. 3569, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Finishing. Position wanted by a 
man 48 years of age, married and English. Has 
worked on woolen and worsted goods of all grades 
and classes, and is familiar with all kinds of finish- 
ing machinery. Good references. 3524, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Finishing. Position wanted by a 
man 49 years of age, married and American. Has 
worked on steam finish piece dyes, fancy cassi- 
meres, dress goods, fancy and plain unions, all 
grades of low-grade stock, and is familiar with all 
makes of finishing machinery. First-class refer- 
ences. 3301, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Starcher or Assistant Finisher. Position wanted 
by a man 39 years of age, married and American. 
Has worked on satinets, dress goods, linings, sile- 
sias, pocketings. ducks, shoe goods, trunk cloth, 
percalines, canvass, etc. Is familiar with all kinds 
of starching, hot-press and calendering machinery. 
Sen Leonane. 3511, Textile World Record, Bos- 
on, ass. 


Second Hand in dry-room or shear-tender. Posi- 
tion wanted by a man 29 years of age and Ameri- 
can. Has worked on kerseys, meltons, cheviots, 
piece dyes, thibets, coverts, dress goods, face 
goods, overcoatings, worsteds and woolens. Is fa- 
miliar with Parks & Woolson shears and Miller 
presses. Good references. 3510, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Finishing. Position wanted by a 
man 40 years of age. married and American. Has 
worked on all kinds of wool and worsted and 
cotton mix goods and cotton worsteds. Is familiar 
with all kinds of machinery used in wet and dry 
finishing. Good references. 3536, Textile World 
Record, Poston. Mass. 


Overseer of Finishing. Position wanted by a 
man 47 years of aye, married and American. Has 
had 21 years’ experience on all kinds of woolen 
and worsted goods, cotton and shoddy mixes, union 
goods and low grade goods. Is familiar with all 
makes of finishing machinery. First-class recom- 
— 3632. Textile World Record Boston, 
Mass. 


Overseer of Finishing. 
man 38 years of aye. married and American. Has 
worked on fancy worsteds, cheviots, piece dyes, 
dress goods, mercerized worsteds, overcoatings 
meltons and fancy woolens. Is familiar with all 
kinds of American and English finishing machin- 
ery. 3526, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Wet and Dry Finishing. Position 
wanted by a man 30 years of age. Thoroughly 
competent frum loom to case on all kinds of woolen 
and worsted fabrics of all grades. Thoroughly un- 
derstands carbonizing and neutralizing for both 
sweet and sour and steam finishing. Open for en- 
gagement on fair notice. Strictly temperate and a 
hustler First-class references. 3508 Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Position wanted by a 
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DYERS, 


Boss Dyer. Worked on wool worsteds, cotton 
raw stock and piece dyes. 47 years of age; mar- 
ried; Italian. Take a position at short notice. 
3441, Textile World Record. 


Boss Dyer. 40 years of age; German. Worked 
on raw stock piece dyes and indigo vats. Now 
out of work on account of the mill being closed. 
First-class references. Could take a position at 
once. Worked in some of the best mills and can 
refer to same. 3440, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Dyeing. Position wanted by a man 
30 years of age, married. Has worked on cotton 
and worsted yarns, raw stock, shoddy, wool and 
cotton, and piece dye goods. Is familiar with all 
kinds of dyeing machinery. Good references. 3581, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Dyeing. Position wanted by a man 
$82 years of age, married and American. Has 
worked on fancy worsted and woolens, piece dyes, 
carriage goods, wool and worsted dress goods, 
men’s wear, raw stock, cotton, worsted and linen 
yarns. Is familiar with Klauder-Weldon dyeing 
machinery. Good references. 3584, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Dyeing. FPosition wanted by a man 
37 years of age. married and American. Has 
worked on piece dyes. cross dyer on cotton and 
worsted, skein and stock. Is familiar with all 
kinds of dyeing machinery. Good references. 3572, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Dyeing. Position wanted by a man 
44 years of age and Scotch. Has worked on wool 
and worsted yarns, slubbing, piece dyeing, cotton 
raw stock, long and short chain yarn, chain print- 
ing, felt, hosiery and knit goods. Is familiar with 
all kinds of dyeing machinery. Good references. 
$520, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Dyeing. Position wanted by a man 
40 years of age, married and American. Has 
worked on wool and cotton in stock, yarn and 
cloth, carpet yarns, Brussels, Wilton and ingrain, 
worsteds in skein and piece, and knit goods. Is fa- 
miliar with Klauder-Weldon, Delehanty, and all 
stock and skein dyeing machinery. Good refer- 
ences. 3512, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Dyeing. Position wanted by a man 
24 years of age, English. Has worked on worsteds 
and woolens. dress goods, unions, kerseys, cloak- 
ings, cottun and worsted yarns, and raw stock 
Has a large experience in sulphur colors. Good 
references. 8586, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 


Overseer of Dyeing. Position wanted by a man 
27 years of age, English. Has worked on worsted 
and cotton yarns, cotton hosiery, slubbing, cotton 
warp and piece dyes. Is familiar with Klauder- 
Weldon and Delehanty dyeing machines. First- 
class recommendations. 3534, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Dyeing. Position wanted by a man 
32 years of age, married. Makes a specialty of:fast 
black on hosiery and yarns. rumble and silk finish, 
also fancy colors and bleaching. Is familiar with 
all kinds of machinery used in hosiery and yarn 
dyeing Geod references. 3559, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Dyeing. Position wanted by a man 
37 years of age, married and American. Has 
worked on all grades of raw stock, wool, shoddy, 
cotton and silk noils, pieces for men’s wear, dress 
goods, overcoatings, cloakings, cotton and worsted 
yarns. Is familiar with all makes of dyeing ma- 
chinery Good references. 3548, Textile World 
Record, Roston, Mass 


Overseer of Dyeing. Position wanted by a man 
40 years of age, married and an American. Has 
worked on wool and cotton yarns, and piece dye- 
ing. Is familiar with all kinds of dyeing machin- 
ery. Has good references 3506, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer Dyeing. Englishman, 33 years of age, 
with 10 years’ experience in this country. Worked 
on broadcloths, dress goods, Kersey, carriage 
cloth, cotton warp, piece dyes, unions, raw stock, 
wool, cotton and shoddy, also yarn. 3349, Textile 
World Record, Boston. 

Dyer. Scotch; married Cotton and wool skein 
and hosiery Mercerizing and bleaching. Excellent 
references 3141, Textile World Record 


_ DESIGNERS. 


Designer on Webbing, or Asst. Supt. in a cloth 
mill. _Position wanted by a man 23 years of age, 
American. Is experienced on worsted and cotton 
goods, but mostly in the webbing business. Is a 
graduate of the Lowell Textile School and is fa- 
miliar with Crompton & Knowles looms. Good retf- 
erences. 3578, Textile World Record. 

Designer or Asst. Supt. Position wanted by a 
man 34 years of age. Has worked on fancy wor- 
steds, cheviots, overcoatings, and cotton worsteds. 
Is famiilar with Crompton & Knowles looms. Good 
references. 3518, Textile World Record. 

Asst. Designer or Boss Weaver. Position wanted 
by a man 25 vears of age, single, worked on fancy 
worsteds, woolen suitings, piece dyes and dress 
weeds. Good references. 3567, Textile World Rec- 
ord, 

Asst. Designer. Position wanted by a man 30 
years of age. Has taken a textile course on de- 
signing and has worked on all kinds of woolens 
and worsteds, and is familiar with Crompton & 
Knowles, or any make of American woolen machin- 
ery. Would take position as pattern weaver or 
pattern dresser if there were chances of getting 
into the designing room. First class references 
3529, Textile World Record. 

Jacquard and Crompton Loom Designer. 30 
years of age, with experience. Worked on fancy 
cotton, Indian shawls, ladies’ shawls, cassimeres, 
ete. An original designer and will send samples 
of work when desired. Would accept a good posi- 
tion anywhere in the States. 3364, Textile World 
Record. 

Designer. Position wanted by an American, 28 
years of age and married. Worked on checks, 
plaids, madrases, cheviots, woolen and worsted 
suitings, fancy ginghams, gauzes, lenos, spot ef- 
fects and novelties, etc. Is familiar with Crompton 
& Knowles plain and dobby looms, Mason plain 
and dobby looms ond Kilburn & Lincoln plain 
looms. Good references. 3482, Textile World 
Record, Boston. 


__ KNITTERS, 
POSITION WANTED. 


By a practical manager of Ribbed Underwear 
Plant. Has been connected with one Firm for 20 years 
Would be willing to start new plant and would make smal! 
investment. Have had practical experience North and 
South, and can obtain plenty of good business. Reasonable 
Salary. Address Practical Manager, care of Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Manager or Superintendent in underwear mill. 
Position wanted by a man 60 years of age, married 
and American. Has worked on fancy balbriggans 
and flat goods. Is familiar with Davis & Furber, 
and Campbell & Clute knitting machines. Was 
once in business for himself. Good references. 
3519, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 

Overseer of Knitting and finishing, or assistant 
superintendent. Position wanted by a man 40 
years of age and married. Is experienced on all 
kinds of knit goods, more especially on ribbed un- 
derwear, silk hosiery, knit gloves and mittens. Is 
familiar with Nye & Tredick, McMichael & Wild- 
man, Brinton, Scott & Williams knitting machines 
and all kinds of sewing machines, lace bar ma- 
chines, and German Terrot loopers. First-class 
ae. 3556, Textile World Record, Boston; 
Mass. 

Overseer of Knitting, spring needle preferred. 
Position wanted by a man 25 years of age. Single, 
American. Worked on spring needle work men’s, 
boys’, ladies’ balbriggan gauges, ranging from 24 to 
36. Fleece goods gauges from 18 to 30. Flat goods, 
16 to 20. Latch needle goods, men’s, boys’, ladies’, 
misses’ cotton goods from 8 to 10. Good refer- 
ences. 35538, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Knitting or machine fixer. Position 
wanted by a man 24 years of age, married, and an 
American. Has worked On all grades and styles of 
men’s, women’s and children’s underwear. Is fa- 
miliar with McMichael & Wildman, Nye & Tredick, 
Stafford & Holt. Leighton, Champion, Scott & Wil- 
liams, Lamb and Grosser knitting machines, and 
nearly every kind of sewing machines. Has first- 
class references. 2505 Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass 














SITUATIONS WANTED 








OOTTON CARDERS. 


Overseer of Carding. 


Position wanted by a man 
54 years of aze, married Hias worked on shirtings 
and sheetings from 2 to 10 hank roving. Is fa- 
miliar with all makes of modern carding machin- 
ery. Good references. 3561, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Carding. Position wanted by a man 
40 vears of age. married. Has worked on all kinds 
of cotton gouds and is familiar with all kinds of 
cotton carding machinery. Good references. 3541, 
Textile Worla Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Carding. Position wanted by a man 
85 years of age, married. Is experienced on carded 
and combed cotton, Peeler, Egyptian, Sea Island, 
both for yarns and cloth, in coarse or fine numbers. 
Is familiar with English and American cards and 
speeders, and American pickers. Good references. 
3558, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer ot Cotton Carding. Position is wanted 
by a man 388 years of age, married, English. 
Worked on a variety of cetton goods and on Amer- 
ican and English machinery. Good references. 
Could take e@ position in one week’s notice. 3547, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Cotton Carding. Position wanted by 


a man 49 years of age. married, French American. 
Worked on coarse and fine cotton goods and all 
numbers on all makes of machinery. Good refer- 
ences. Will not go South. 3551, Textile World 
Record, Boston. Mass 

Overseer of Cotton Carding. Worked on plain 
and fancy, coarse and fine white goods. Wants 
only Rhode Island or Connecticut. 47 years of age; 
married. First-class references. 1884, Textile 


World Record, 

Overseer of Cotton Carding. 40 years of age; 
married; worked on yarns, sheetings, ginghams, in 
some of the best mills in this country and good 
references from mills where employed. 3450, Tex- 
tile World Record. 

Second Hand in cotton card room. American; 30 
years of age. with a number of years’ experience in 
ecard room. Has worked in large mills in Fall River 
and New Bedford and worked on prints, fine and 
coarse yarns. English and American machinery 
Prefers a position in the East. Good references 
3341, Textile World Record 


COTTON SPINNERS. 





Overseer of Frame or mule spinning and twist 
ing. Position wanted by a man 46 years of age 
married and American. Has worked on sateens, 


twills, 30 warp, 46 filling yarns from 3s to 150s. Is 
familiar with all makes of spinning and twisting 
machinery. Good references. 3582, Textile World 
Record, Boston Mass. 

Overseer of Ring Spinning, spooling and warp- 
ing. Position wanted by a man 88 years of age. 
married and American. Has worked on plain and 
fancy goods, all numbers of yarn, combed and 
carded. Is familiar with Mason, Whitin, and 
Fales & Jenks machines. Good references, 3018, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Mule and ring spinning Position 
wanted by a man 85 years of age, married and 
American. Tias worked on cotton yarns from 20s 
to 120s and is famiilar with Parr, Asa Leis, Hether- 
ington, Dobson & Barlow, and Mason new rope 
mules, and ring frames. Good references. 3516, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Mule Spinning. Position wanted by 
a man 28 years of age, English. Has worked on 
white and colored yarns from 6s up to 93s, Egyp- 


tian and Sea Island cotton. Is familiar with 
Platts, Asa Lees. Taylor & Langs, Dobson & Bar- 
low, Curtis, Biddeford, Parr, and Mason mules. 


Good references. 
ton, Mass 

Overseer of Ring Spinning. Position wanted by 
aman 45 years of age, married. Worked on ging- 
hams, sheetings, awnings, denims and all numbers 
of yarns, both fine and coarse, on Mason, Whitin, 
Fales & Jinks machines. Good references. 3018, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Ring Spinning, spooling, warping and 
twisting. Position wanted by a man 29 years of age, 


3542, 


Textile World Record, Bos- 


married. Worked on coarse and fine white and 
colored work from 1s to 70s on Whitin. Lowell & 
Mason frames. Good references. 3500, Textile 


World Record, Boston, Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Overseer of Dyeing. Position wanted by a man 41 
years of age. Married, English, with good refer- 
ences from mills where employed. Worked on all 
wool, cotton and shoddy worsted piece dyes, slub- 
bing, raw stock and indigo vats. 3479, Textile 


World Record, Boston. 
Position wanted by a man, 


Overseer of Dyeing. 
Swedish, 35 years of age, married. Has worked on 
worsted yarns, raw stock, wool and all kinds of 
cotton raw stock, piece dyeing, union dyeing and 
warp dyeing and sizing. 3491, Textile World 
Record, Boston. 

Wanted; Situation as office manager or book- 
keeper by a capable man of long experience. Can 
take entire charge, or will accept any position pay- 
ing a fair salary if in line of advancement. Good 
references. 3521, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Grey Room. Position wanted by a 
man years old. Worked on cottons, cotton 
warps, worsteds, woolens, and silk warp goods 
Could take position at one week’s notice. Good 
reference. 3488, Textile World Record. 

Superintendent or Manager of an underwear 
mill. Position wanted by a man 40 years 
of age, married and American. Has worked 
on all kinds of men’s and women’s underwear 
Is familiar with Union Special, Merrow, Singer, 
National, Wheeler & Wilson and Imperial sewing 
machines and Nye & Tredick and McMichael & 
Wildman knitting machines. Has first-class rec- 
ommendations. 1971, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Overseer of Finishing. Position wanted by a 
man 39 years of age, married and American. Has 
worked on kerseys, beavers, cassimeres, worsted 
dress goods, cheviots, piece dyes and cotton mix 
goods. Is familiar with all kinds of American and 
German finishing machinery. Good _ references, 
3533, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Finishing... Position wanted by a 
man 42 years of age, Americafi and married. Has 
worked on all classes of fancy worsteds and is 
familiar with all kinds of finishing machinery. 
Good references. 3497, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Overseer of Finishing. 
man 42 years of age, 


29 
00 


Position wanted by a 
married. First-class refer- 
ences from good mills. Worked on kerseys, beav- 
ers, cloakings, cassimeres, dress goods, blankets 
satinets on American and English machinery. Will 
not go to Canada, West or South. 3502, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent of Knitting or satinet mill. Posi- 
tion wanted by a man 45 years of age, married 
Has worked on knit and staple goods of all kinds 
ind is familiar with garnetts, cards and jacks of 
any make. (+ood references. 5 Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Napping. All kinds of cotton goods, 
flannels and blankets. Familiar with all kinds of 
napping machines, double-action napper and felter. 
Can adjust and set up new machinery. First- 
class references. French-American, 32 years of age, 
married. 3261, Textile World Record. 


Foreman Looper. American, 31 years of age 
with experience as fixer on rib frames, body and 
sleeves, hosiery and looper. Worked on misses’, 
boys’ and infants’ ribs, women’s and children’s 
underwear. Accustomed to all machinery used in 
this work. 3408, Textile World Record. 


Bookkeeper in woolen, worsted or yarn mill. 
Position wanted by an American, 33 years of age, 
married. Has the best of references. 3477, Textile 


World Record, Boston. 
Overseer of Dressing. Position wanted by a man 
Worked on fancy wor- 


26 years of age, married. 
steds and woolens. Could take a position at short 
notice. Worked on D. & F. dressers and spoolers, 

First class reference. 


527, 


Lowell Machine Co. slasher. 
3480, Textile World Record, Boston. 
Machinist. Position wanted by a man, English, 
years of age and married. Has worked for 
many English textile machinery manufacturers 
and is a good all round man on any combs and 
spinning machinery. 3492, Textile World Record, 
Boston 

Overseer Milling, Mercerizing and Bleaching. 45 
years of age, with large experience in England and 
Scotland on all classes of cotton goods and the 
machinery used in this work. 3414, Textile World 
Record. 
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TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


The Making of Manila 


Transmission Rope Splices 


NE of the most important, as well as many times the most neglected, 
details of Rope Transmission is the splice. Some users of Rope put 
in a short splice, others the common, long splice, while others have modifi- 
cations of both. As the rope is necessarily weaker at the splice than in its 
sond length, it is essential that the greatest care should be taken in making 
it, as well as deciding the best kind to put in. The best splice is that one 
which, when completed, is nearest the diameter of main part of the rope ; that 
which will wear the longest without permitting tucks to unstrand; and the 
one simplest and most readily put in by an intelligent person. Such a one 
is the splice we show here, and which experience has taught us to be the 
best form now known. One of the very common mistakes in rope splicing 
is to get an old sailor to do the job who always has a splice ‘*‘ better than 
that one.” An intelligent, handy man, after a little instruction, will in- 
variably prove the better of the two, and the mill superintendent will make 
no mistake in entrusting the work to such a person. 


SPLICE COMPLETED ACCORDING TO OUR DIRECTIONS 


The above is taken from our booklet on “ Rope Driving,’’ which contains 
detailed instructions for completing this splice as well as much other 
valuable information about Rope Transmission. Sent free upon request. 


Plymouth Cordage Co., 


ESTABLISHED 1824. 


North Plymouth, Mass. 





THE COTTON MARKET 
































The short, heavy, horizontal lines indicate the size of the cotton crops in millions of bales 
CHART SHOWING RANGE IN THE PRICE OF COTTON TO DATE. 

Cotton Market. While the situation does not afford grounds for 

belief in any serious shortage before the new crop 


A good demand for spot cotton for both do- FTives, it suggests opportunities for the market 


mestic and foreign mills has been the feature of the 
raw cotton market. Manufacturers with large 
stocks of cotton have felt secure while those who 
have failed to cover their requirements for the 
next six months are exhibiting a nervousness that 
is natural under the existing conditions of supply 
and demand... There is no question but that the 
statistical position in the cotton market is strong. 
[he world’s visible supply is larger than last year 
by 231,739 bales, but the visible stock of American 
cotton 97,261 bales less, the total excess being due 
to the larger stock of East India cotton. With 
this situation as to supply is coupled the unprece- 
dented rate of consumption, which is being in- 
creased daily by the starting of new mills, mainly 
in Lancashire. Following are the Chronicle fig- 
ures of visible supply on May 21 for a 
years: 


series of 


1906 1905 1904 
1,502,000 1,0§1 ,00¢ 
2,839.012 1,921,646 


4,401,012 4, 100.273 2,972.040 


East India 


1,233-C00 
American 


2,030.273 


30346.64¢ 


manipulator which that individual is not slow to 
grasp. The movement into sight from September 
1 to April 28 compared with similar periods in pre- 
ceding years is given by the Chronicle as follows: 


1905-06 
1904-05 
1903-04 
1902-03 
IQOI-02 
1900-0I 


9,662,362 bales 
11,306,418 bales 
9,376,051 bales 
9,895,904 bales 
9,615,468 bales 
9,386,608 bales 


The prospects for the new crop are excellent, the 
weather having been unusually favorable. 


WOoONALANCET Company 
NASHUA JUNCTION, N. H. 


Manufacturers of a superior grade of 


CARDED COTTON 


Gulf and Peruvian—in the white 
To Mect the Most Exacting Needs of 
WOOLEN MILLS 


WEIMAR BROS. cotton mercerized Tapes, 


SPOOL TAPES, BINDINGS AND NARROW FABRICS FOR UNDERWEAR AND OTHER TRADES. 


Phone Connections. 


Works, 2046-48 Amber Street. PHILADELPHIA, PA 


























TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


The Old Way 
Not 
Always the Best Way 


It would be indeed unfortunate to believe that the mill industry as now 
conducted was incapable of improvements. 

Improvement must be made. Keen competition and a more exacting trade 
demands it. 

As the general intelligence of a nation advances, specializing is the logical 
result. So in the world of trade, as competition increases, the mill man must be 
on the watch for those inventions which will improve the quality of his output. 

This is why every mill which has scouring to do, be it raw wool, yarn or 


cloth, should use 


Wyandotte Textile Soda 


This soda was made especially for scouring wool and woolens. That it 
should produce results much superior to those produced by the use of strong 
alkilies, caustic, etc., is not surprising. 

Wool scoured with Wyandotte Textile Soda retains all its natural softness, 

lustre, elasticity, strength and color. It necessarily 
None Genuine except with a ? 3 a 
card bearing this Trade Mark produces a garment superior to one made from wool 





‘6 99 scoured with harsh and burning alkalies which cannot 
Woandotte ‘ 
a 


do otherwise than injure the delicate wool.structure. 
A trial of this soda will prove our statements. 
For further information write us. We may also be 


able to have one of our practical men call on you. 





SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


MARMUFACTURED BY 


Che 3. B. Ford Companp, 
Wpandotie, MKD. 


| The J. B. Ford Co., 
| 


Fe ise Wyandotte, Mich. 


In Every Package. 


THIS SODA WAS AWARDED THE HIGHEST PRIZE — GOLD MEDAL — 


AT BOTH THE ST. LOUIS AND PORTLAND EXPOSITIONS. 


















THE WOOL MARKET 
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CHART SHOWING RANGES IN THE PRICE OF WOOL TO DATE. 


Wool Market. 









greater financial independence, and today he is 
quick to say, take it or leave it, when the buyer 

There has been very little doing in this market tries to beat down the price. How far the un- 
either in the East or West. Manufacturers have changeable law of supply and demand will permit 














their immediate wants well covered and what de- him to carry this policy is a question which the 
mand has been in evidence has come from the wool trade would be glad to have answered. 

comparatively few who have delayed buying until The general opinion is that the limit of price 
they could delay no longer and keep their mills in has been reached and that a maintenance of present 
operation. In the West buyers have played a wait- quotation is all that is possible. This belief is 


ing game because of the extreme views of the based on the conviction that the consumer of man- 
growers. The quantity of wool bought on the ufactured woolens cannot pay any more for the 
sheep’s back is reported to be less than in previous goods, and that any attempt to raise prices higher 
years because of the high prices asked. Growers will result in diverting the demand to wool sub- 
are showing no anxiety to sell and profess to be- stitutes. Clothiers are complaining bitterly of the 
lieve that their wool is worth even more than is difficulty in getting strictly all wool goods. 

asked for it. One feature of the situation is the The high prices of all worsted fabrics have 
greater ability of the grower to hold his wool. The brought cotton worsteds into general use, and the 
high prices of the last few years have brought him ingenuity of manufacturers is adapting these cotton 


TRADE |S DEMANDING NOWSHRINKABLE WOOL 


BECAUSE THE 








IS WORKING A REVOLUTION 








GET IN LINE 


For information write 


CHARLES H. HEYER, 


Real Estate Trust Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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BOOMER & BOSCHERT 


BALING PRESOED LL 


ARE THE STANDARD 


Hydraulic or Knuckle Joint 
Any Size .. Any Power 


Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 


338 West Water S., SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
Southern Agent, A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. C. 


DEHAVEN BALE TIiIkE. 





ENUCKLE JOINT. HYDRAULIC. 










The only method of baling 

cotton that insures the goods 

arriving at destination in 
good condition. 










i Use De Haven Bale Tie and 
save claims for damaged 
goods. 








The days of rope for baling cotton are over. All up-to-date mills are now using De Haven’s galvanized bale tie 
with Patented buckle. It makes a neater and cheaper package and saves the shipper those annoying claims for 
damaged goods so common with the old method of baling. rite us for samples and prices. 

DE HAVEN MANUFACTURING CO., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


STERLING BLOWER & PIPE MFC TO 


“STERLING” SYSTEMS 


FOR MANY YEARS THE BEST 


DUST COLLECTING, WOOL CONVEYING, ETC. 


STERLING BLOWER & PIPE MFG. CO. 


Write for “1906” Catalog. 
HARTFORD, CONN., 1027 Huyshope Ave. 
















New York Office, 136 Liberty St. 








A Rigid Examination Reveals No Defects in the 


CROSBY SPRING-SAVE GLOBE AND ANGLE VALVE. 


NO BETTER VALVE CAN BE MADE. 


All Working Parts Renewable Without Removal from Piping. ALL 
PARTS INTERCHANGEABLE. THEY havea full opening through them. 
WHEN CoMPLETED ARE TESTED under more than 400 Ibs. pressure. We 
guarantee them NOT TO LEAK AT HIGH PRESSURES. MADE IN 
BRASS AND IRON in the various styles furnished to the trade. Try 
One or More Valves and BE CONVINCED. 


CROSBY STEAM CACE AND VALVE CO. 


Stores: BOSTON, NEW YORK, Office and 


CHICAGO, LONDON. Works: BOSTON, MASS. 
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GRAPHIC CHART SHOWING RANGE OF PRICE OF COTTON YARN TO DATE. 


fabrics to the demand in a remarkable degree. 
The taste of the consumer is being educated to the 
use of these substitutes, and people who a few 
years ago rejected cotton worsted garments with 
scorn are now wearing them and find them to pos- 
sess many good qualities. 

All this has a direct bearing on whether the 
Western wool grower can get his price for his 
wool or not. The indications are that he cannot 
and that at the same time the buyer of wool will 
find it equally difficult to secure concessions that 
will bring the price to his (the buyer’s) figures. 
The business will probably be done at an average 
of the two extremes. 

a 


Cotton Yarn Market. 


A large business is being done with both knit- 
ters and weavers, and with a pronounced scarcity 
of yarn, especially in the finer grades. The mills 
are fully employed and business is restricted by the 
inability of the spinners to turn out more material. 
The continued firmness of cotton has been an ad- 
ditional reason for the strength of the yarn market, 
but this is secondary to the controlling fact that 
the demand has overtaken the supply. Under 
these conditions it will take a heavy decline in raw 
cotton to bring about any change in the market 
for yarn. 

While coarse yarns are in better supply, spinners 
are firm in their position and it is necessary to 
pay full rates in order to close contracts. There 
is an especially large business being done in 
Southern yarns with mills making men’s wear 
goods. The employment of cotton yarn in the 
manufacture of cotton worsteds for men’s wear has 
become so large as to be an important factor in 
the yarn market. We quote as follows: 


Eastern Cops. 


ess ct hs ea eee addins cet Se 
8s EC OUe Owe eh ea 19% 
OP i i aleri cs Dh aga d tapi ada anced asi le uae, 
ae .. — 
cas he: Saat sn coa andi ocaaine Be ee ... 21% 
OE sates dna eevee mana ie eine ale rats: Farale cn 
20s . ee ae eS ... 22% 
ms . a Re ci ean 2 ... 22% 
24s . oom ae a cSicmiaae ate eae ah a 
26s . pelt cle rte alice (cate Bala salsa Ruy ota .+. 2608 
908... eke Ras aah etree HeledPenl eat SSeun oe 
34s . ae et Pcie caisson stale gute 
6a Seon Ako a atics oa sie eerie oe ere oe 
28 


On cones, 4c. more up to 14s; Ic. more from 
I5s to 22s; 1%c. from 23s to 35s, and 2c. above 
that. 


Eastern Two-Ply Skeins, Carded Peeler. 

12s 

14s 

18s 

20s 

24s 

26s 

SOG sess 

36s 

40s 

45s 

50s 

55s 

Eastern Two-Ply Warps, Carded Peeler. 

2/30s ee eset li ie Sines Shae a erste Guetta ae 

2/36s Breet cettace a 33 

2/408 Resto als Gy citi tale Sp wie ine Pedy oe 

2/458 . Ghia eer IN KA wih x eck ae aa 

2/50s Pe ee ee ee ee Te ee ee 

2/60s PER AESS bom hte Shins meee viol sale oe ine ee 
Egyptian Weaving Yarns. 
Single Skeins Combed. 

40 

. 42 
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THE J. R. MONTGOMERY Co., 


Windsor Locks, Conn. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Mercerized Cotton Yarns tein kniccccds'sna'woven 


N It Va Boucle, Bourette and Spirals, in Cotton, Wool, Worsted, 

ove 7 rns Mohair and Silk. 

CC tt n W on Beams, Jack Spools and Tubes In Fancy, Twist, Colors 
O Oo arps and Printed. 






GREENE & DANIELS MFG. Co., 


COMBED, CARDED AND GASSED 


| Yarns, Threads, Twines and Chain Warps. 


i DYE SULPHUR BLACKS DIRECT IN COPS, CONES OR TUBES. 
' 
e 





an cman Ga te ee Pawtucket, R. I. 








THESE MULES 
CANNOT BREAK 











BANDING 
—MADE BY- 


M. J. TOOHEY & CO., oF Fatt River, Mass. 


Banding made from Egyptian or White 
Cotton Yarn as Desired. 











NMONUMENT MILLS, 


Manufacturers of 
White, Colored, Fancy 
and Doubie Twist 


HOUSATONIC, MASS. 4s to 60s. 


White and Colored 


| Arps “singe and Ply 
Dana Warp rp Mills |" 





Mule Cops 


From 308 to 50s from 


WESTBROOK, ee oe MAINE 








American & Egyptian Cotton 


Rl MT mm 





Poti 


45s - 45 
50s coos 4 
55S 52 
60s 55 
70s Seer rr eT rrr ee ee 60 
— 
Philadelphia Market. 
Prices have been well maintained on yarns re- 
cently, and some numbers have been selling at 
higher prices than ruled early in April. The spot 


cotton market has been strong in the South and 
has been held up to about the highest point of the 
season. The demand for all kinds of yarns has 
been good and the demand seems likely to con- 
tinue during the next few months. The scarcity of 
labor in all lines of business is curtailing the pro- 
duction to a considerable extent and we believe has 
been a factor in making the demand for goods 
which we are having. 

If all the mills in the country could run full time 
it would not take long to supply the demand and 
stock up the market 

Egyptian cotton has advanced very sharply, and 
two-ply Egyptian yarns have advanced to such a 
point that a number of our best manufacturers re 
port they are not able to do business profitably at 
the prices now ruling. We quote as follows: 

Southern frame spun cones:— 

DE TE oo. NR ee ore on cs 


7 . 19 
8s and gs ... . 19% 
10S . 19% 
12s - © 
14S . 20% 
16s «ME 
Be ashe NS nee ee ren ere cade . 21% 
20s sae 
Oe § aenvduckwes . 22% 
24s A Lot ao tae ne ene eee 23 
26s fe iite abies ain, eal aa Ma Wie tans celine aeticts a, g al 
308 26 
40s 33 
50s witness ete te Se erecners pre § 38 

Southern high grade mule yarn:— 

Cones 

10s 20% 
RON ca ses yu Grae Wa ics wwe Gah cose Sis Rw ge 21 
14S 21% 
16s 22 
18s ate cake tis, sida sees eae ieee 22% 
SO TE OE Boies sisi Hams v2 00 00 -RG@Ge 
248 ed te Salt Sons pane 24 

Southern frame yarn, lower grades:— 
6 DIRE ide pon coe ace ues 1814 
10s islstl hah Wath <b Seed oie be 19 

Eastern cones (high grade quality) :— 
10s 21 
12s 214 
WR sate e inc irs tas arene en one IS 22 
16s 22% 
18s 


SOE DI okie ve teks Caeieses 2 
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COMMISSION 


JAMES E, MITCHELL CO., °ORBHSS2S cs. 
Cotton Yarns 


AND CO’TTON CLOTHS. 
122-124 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


73 Leonard Street, NEW YORK. 
Brown Building, 185 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS, 


CATLIN & CO., 


Cotton Yarns 


345 Beeenane 
treet, 





NEW YORE. 


67 Chauncy BOSTON. 
206 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, 
605 Medinah Temple, CHICAGO, 





Harding, Whitman @ Co., 


Dry Goods Commission Merchants, 


COTTON AND WORSTED YARNS. 








BOSTON. 
CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK. PHILA. 
BALTIMORE. ST. LOUIS, 


A. D. Salkeld & Bro. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


With FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIs 


COTTON YARNS 


66-72 LEONARD STREET - - NEW YORK 


Fred Sternberg & Co. 


530 Broadway, - NEW YORK. 


*renser exo’ COTTON YARNS. 
E. D. LORIMER & Co. 


GASSED 
COTTON YARNS } 
MERCERIZED YARNS 


346 BrRoapway, NEW YORK. 


MOELLER & LITTAUER, 


SILK, WORSTED, YARNS COTTON AND 








ALL NUMBERS 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 





WOOLEN MOHAIR 


Polished Threads and Tinsel. Artificial or Wood Silk. 
Mercerized, Turkey-Red, Fine Gassed Yarns. 


109 GREENE ST., NEW YORK 


Wiscasset Mills Co. | Patterson Manfg. Co. 
Efrid Manfg. Co. Tuscorora Cotton Mill. 


HICH CRADE HOSIERY YARN 
White and Colors. All Numbers. 
Sewing Twines on Cones and Tubes. 
SPECIALTIES IN WEAVING YARN. 


Black and white. Double and ‘ wist for woolen trade. 


CANNON MILLS, 


55 Leonard St 
New York. 
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SPINNING MILLS: 
NEW BEDFORD, FALL RIVER, TAUNTON. 


0 COT TON 
Asn Vy, 
a’ KNITTING AND Wey 


DYE AND BLEACH WORKS: 
FALL RIVER, TAUNTON. 


WEAVING YARNS 
EVERY DESCRIPTION AND FORM 
Gray, Bleached, Dyed and Mercerized 


600,000 MULE AND FRAME SPINDLES 
——————————— 


c€. MINOT WELD, President. 


ARTHUR R. SHARP, General Manager 
HENRY C. SIBLEY, Treasurer. : 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
ALBANY, Broadway, cor. State St. 
CHICAGO, cor. Clark and Adams St. 
NEW YORK, 73 Worth St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 213 Chestnut St. 


Executive Office: 
141 Milk Street, Boston. 


Cc. T. Crocker, Pres. W. F. Stiles, Treas. 


ORSWELIE MILs 


~<a¥¥ Fitchburg, Mass. 


Capacity, 45,000 Spindles. 


HIGH GRADE YARNS 


From Egyptian and Peeler Cottons, Carded or Combed, 
in Chains and Skeins, on Balls, Beams, Spools, Cops, 
Cones, Tubes, Single or Twisted. 


JENCKES SPINNINC CO. 


Formerly E. JENCKES MFG. CO. 


Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns ‘°° Yoo Sitters 


Double and Twist Yarns tor wooten Trade. 


GRANT YARN CoO., 


COMBED AND CARDED COTTON. 


YARNS ° 30" 
AND 


Toe WARPS 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


(arded and Colored Cotton. 
4 , For Mixing ps A , : 
2, Novelly ovat: ct pienecea aia 
Salvo or more Ply and Cab oi ‘i ae 
- ORGA Sores ute ero eer “AGT 





Skein yarn (mostly Southern) :— 


TI NN 66 oss: asara cls ciaerweie sree’ be a eke 
Me te ain de ees eee Pere eT 
Oe a a eee 
22s ine camea acm te a tase et mceate IGere ante codec oho eatn ol ashe oat 
PE highs oo eases Se ee es 
We Seca oven Sales da es ate Ot 
GIB oes oa : sate sca Peay eae ie 
30/2 . Bie enka aah © at eee aie See eevee Sanne 
MOTE eo i oh 454 ase 
Te MOEN 0 85504: ee ee 
Is es Sh nctie cia misled eine ono crevcaael 
8/3 ¢ carpet. acai inie ti ies sole as ck ipa ate ieceace ae 
i. = eeaihecana a 
OPS BMGE os55a.ss sind ee 

Warps (Southern 1):— 
2 ae we eeeeeIQ-IQ% 
eee boa ia ph cia See ossctae wien ee 

BOM: caeiscere' withers sais seas 21 
Sl MMs ia Sie ap eases - 9a gie alate Saleen 
26s Sa er Sa ca To nergy okra ne TN 23 
14/2 apes Mare sisi conse eae ote ap eee pe 
16/2 oe artes ee ry ey eee 
20/2 . et Mecr yh wer eahe ei i nniae hc ib cara ee 
44/2. Ea'sale ialae Seiun2s ina whe rb RS sR ale Sat eatin Sosy 
ci. coe See et diate Re Meebo aioe ub Ua mihee 27% 
40/2 al ke ha ne OR a aaa a 35 

Mixed let yarns teal twist, “half colors) :— 
6s to 10s Thatta 
St rar Ree 
Ne I ois wns os cio ws Soars Ged Sheers 22-23 


Mock Risretint, 2c. shiaues over obi. 


Egyptian, 4c. to 5c. above best quality white 
ee 


Worsted Yarn. 


Spinners are running out of orders and are 
working for spinning instructions There are 
many contradictions regarding prices; we hear 
of spinners that are selling for less money than 
other spinners, but from our own knowledge the 
prices have been working upward and not down- 
ward, although spinners have secured but few 
orders. The season has been most disappointing 
Spinners were loaded up with orders for future de- 
livery on heavy weight in many cases without 
specific spinning orders, and the buying of yarn 
continued up to January. Then the mild winter 
ind high prices of yarn and cloth stopped business 
to such an extent that where spinners had shipping 
instructions, the yarn in many cases was merely 
taken in and stored, and many of the buyers either 
sold or tried to sell to their neighbors the yarn so 
purchased. At the same time the price of wool 
held so firm that spinners could not quote prices 
so low as at the time the first orders for yarn 
were accepted. There was a decidedly panicky 
feeling among the men’s wear weavers until the 
March wool sales in London and then yarn took a 
still further jump and many prices made previously 
by spinners were hastily withdrawn and higher 
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LINEN YARN IMPORTER. 
HUGHES FAWCETT, 115 Franklin Street, NEW YORK. 


Flax, Hemp and Jute Line and. Tow Yarns, 
For Weaving Purposes. 
t.tnen Jacquard Harness Twines, 
Fine Cotton Harness and Heddle Twines, 
For Cotton, Silk, Woolen and Carpet Manufacturers. 
“orrespondence solicited. Samples promptly furnished. 


















































Mercerized and Plain 
Skein, Warps, 

















426 and 428 
Market St., Phila. 


Theo, H. Strouse & Co. 


Ballou Yarn Co. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Harness and Seine Lay oe other Job 
Gassing, Winding, etc. il Numbers. 


ASSED.. YARN." SPEGIALTIE 


THEMED d— LACINGS 


For Underwear, Overshirts and Sweaters, 


JOHN CATHCART & CO., 


| 
| 
115 Franklin Street, NEW YORK. 
| L CIN GS FOR OVERSHIRTS 
and 
A UNDERWEAR. 
Tipped and Tasseled. 
alee & Horwitz, 30 Howard St., N.Y. 


Cc. MOORE & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


TWINES, THREADS AND YARNS, 


| 
| Jacquard Harness Twines of all kind 
| 










































































on hand and made to order. 


S.W. Cor. Fifth and Market Sts., Phila. 





You Save Enough Insurance 
to Pay for the Equipment. 


Bo it coos yen NOTHING to have the AMERI- 
CAN WAICHMAN’S CLOCK Fully approved 
by allinsuranee companies. We equip factories 
with Fire Alarms, Signals, etc., also Employee's 
Time Recorders, and yo et Systems. Electric 
Time System consists of ter Regulator in office 
with secondary electric clocks throughout the mill, 
insuring accurate time. Send for particulars. 


Pettes & Randall Co.,/50 Nassau St.,New York 












































Pr CB AK bs 


MANUFACTURER OF LILY BRAND WNaRROW FaBRics 




















RIBBONS TAPES BINDINGS 4& NON ELASTIC WEBBINGS 





65-67 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, 


WORSTED YARNS 


IN THE GRAY. 






Mills at 
Thornton, R. I. 






Office 
100 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 










#Trench Ssstem- B, F, BOYER co., Bradion) Syste, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


: WORSTED AND WOOLEN YARNS, 


Office and Mill, Delaware and Cooper Streets. CAMDEN, N- je 





W oolene4 Merino 
YARN S$ 


Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills, 


EATON RAPIDS, MICE. 


RICHARD CAMPION, 


SELLING AGENT FOR 


Bristol Worsted Mills, 
























j 
{ EDDY & STREET Highland Worsted Mills, 
| Cotton, Woolen . Loridan Worsted Co. 
Yarns and Braids 300 Chestnut Street, 
Worsted, Spun Silk. PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
PROVIDENCE, RFR. I. 


THE MALCOLM MILLS Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FANCY YARNS and POLISHED THREADS. 


Offices: 229 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Millis: Frankford, Pa. 


KROUT & FITE MANUFACTURING CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Silk, Cotton and Mercerized Narrow Fabrics 


BpPpool Tapes a Speciality. 
Pelephone Connection. _OMee and Mill, Allegheny Ave. and Emerald St., PHILADELPIA. 


———| | HOFFIAN, DeWITT & McDONOUGH CO., 


Solis, Manufacturers of 
Diamond 
SUMMER STREET. . Stay Bindings J 
o>, a 


Tapes, Webbing 
ANDREW J. SOLIS, Jr. & CO. 


















and Bindings. 
COTTMAN and 6 STS, PHILADELPHIA 


Ry ation, P. R. 
Bell Telephone 903 Chelte sii. 
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CHART SHOWING RANGES OF PRICE OF WORSTED YARNS. 


prices maintained. From a basis of cost, yarn 
prices can be no lower; what the exigencies of the 
situation will develop remains to be seen. 

The buying of yarn has been slow enough dur- 
ing the month and it may come to the condition 
whereby spinners must sell yarn for less money or 
shut down. We have no doubt that the largest 
factor in the men’s wear business has had miles 
and miles of cancelations, and these cancelations 
were accepted with good grace because many of 
the buyers of heavy weight cloth had so many 
goods carried over that they were in no condition 
to take on a further supply. 

The buyers of men’s wear are playing a desper- 
ate game. They are trying to break prices of 
cloth in the face of the highest wool and yarn 
markets we have had for years. They may suc- 
ceed, but they should remember that when this 
sort of game fails, it is very expensive for those 
playing it. The heavy weight prices have been 
established for the next heavy weight season. The 
light weight prices were established and a good 
business secured, and will continue to be secured 
the coming light weight season. In times gone by 
the heavy weight end of the business was the good 
end, but now the light weight seasons have given 
the most business to manufacturers. The dress 
goods weavers have been busy on Panama cloth 
and those producing the best class of this cloth 
have been well employed, but the others have not 
been so busy. The weavers are paying very high 
prices for 2/36s and cannot get the price except 
for specialties. It is said that Panama cloth is 
going out, and that broadcloth made from wor- 
sted warp and woolen yarn filling is coming in and 
many orders have been secured, the only trouble 
being that weavers are finding it difficult to cover 
their full needs for yarn at desired prices. The 
bunting manufacturers state that because of the 


high price of yarn the majority of the cloth they 
are selling is made cotton warp and worsted fill- 
ing, and the use of cotton mixed with wool is very 
general throughout all branches of the woolen in- 
dustry. 

The hosiery manufacturers making what is called 
plated hosiery (that is one thread of cotton on 
the back, one thread of worsted on the face, find- 
ing the price of worsted advanced, are using for 
the worsted thread yarn made from 50 per cent. 
black cotton combed with 50 per cent. wool, so 
that now the stockings instead of having an all- 
wool worsted thread on the face have now only 50 
per cent. wool, and the stocking is made with all 
25 per cent. wool 75 per cent. cotton, The use of 
cotton in men’s wear is great. All cotton men’s 
wear have sold the best and the coming season for 
light weight will be the greatest mercerized wor- 
sted season that has ever been known. While the 
heavy weight has been poor, the light 
weight season will be the best on record. Astrak- 
hans are again coming in style. We quote as 
follows: 


season 


2/4s Australian See ka can ane -. £28 
ee eee eee 
2/36s 1/4 to 3/8 Blood .............. 97 1/2-$1.00 
I i I 8 ira 6 ak wv sia ws wine oy eee a ose ee 
2/20s 1/4 Blood ... 82-87 


—_—_—_____¢_______. 


Woolen Yarn. 


Spinners of yarn on commission continue to run 
fairly well and the outlook is showing many in- 
quiries for machinery space, which before another 
month will employ all the machinery owned. The 
customers of these commission spinners have 
changed greatly and should a demand come requir- 
ing old outlets they would be unable to get old 
spinners to work on their yarns. It is undoubt- 
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CHENEY BROTHERS, 


Silk Manufacturers, 


SOUTH MANCHESTER, CONNECTICUT. 


TRAMS, ORGANZINE AND SPUN SILKS IN 
THE HANK, OR ON SPOOLS AND _ CONES. 


SILKS FOR ELECTRICAL USES, INSULATION 
AND SPECIAL PURPOSES MADE TO ORDER. 


KNITTING SILKS, RIBBONS AND PIECE 
GOODS FOR TRIMMING KNIT GOODS. 


Pure Dye and Fast Colors Warranted. 


WILLIAN RYLE & Coa., 


Foreign and Domestic 


Spun SilK Yarns and Noils. 


Domestic Thrown Silk of every description. Fine Pure Dye Silks for the 
woolen trade a specialty. Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


54 Howard St., cor. Mercer St., NEW YORK. 


SAUQUOIT SILK MFG. CO., 


INSULATING AND BRAIDING SILKS. 


ORGANZINE, TRAM & HOSIERY SILKS. 


Fast Dye Organzines for Woolen Manufacturers a Specialty. 


Mills : Bethlehem, Pa., Phila., Pa., Scranton, Pa. New York Representatives, Wm. Ryle _& Co., 54 Howard St.— 
Phila. Office, 4015 Clarissa St., Nicetown.— 
Chicago Office, 210 Monroe St.— Boston Office, 78 Chauncy St. 


GEORGE W. CHAPIN, 


el 
BRAIDS e2:rer™ TAPES somaes.et 


18 to 358, white and on spools 


YARNS &i.c2.2" THREADS Sese ofan laie: 


ers’ use. 


CROCHET LACE EDCINGS toecesiiusn rectisoe 


229 Church Street 231 e« PHILADELPHIA 
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Oh 


No running to waste, no dripping, spattering nor slinging of oil on the walls, 


on floors or goods. 


NON-FLUID OILS are consumed between the bearing 


surfaces and not wasted on the outside of the machinery. 
They lubricate like oils yet do not waste and leave the bearings unlubricated. 


For true economy, cost of lubricants and coal both considered, 


OILS have never had an equal. 


NON-FLUID 
Test samples Free. 


NEW ' YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT COMPANY, 


Dept. H. 


edly a fact that the last 16 or 18 months have been | C. M. BLAISDELL, 


the worst experienced by sale yarn spinners in 
many years, but a change has come at last and 
orders have been secured from men’s wear 
mills for fine spun yarn to imitate worsted threads. 
Much woolen yarn is being employed for twisting 
purposes. 


many 


The dress goods manufacturers are using much 
woolen yarn for certain broadcloth productions 
and some large orders have been secured for cloth 
requiring 6-run filling and worsted warps. One 

rge mill secured orders for over 6,000 pieces. 
lhe eiderdown and French flannel weavers and 
knitters are again starting up and anticipate a 
good run the coming season. Values have at last 
become established and these manufacturers are 
mploying considerable machinery space. The 
knitters will in the market for 
Some knitters are com 
ing at their orders in a leisurely manner and are 
wisely securing options on the wool before testing 
sample lots. Much more merino yarn will be used 
this season than has been the case for some time. 
The all-worsted hosiery has so very little worsted 
that the trade is taking on more of the woolen 
spun merino in the better grades. The rubber boot 
trade requiring yarn for lining still hangs fire on 
account of the open winter, but without doubt this 
trade will soon require stock and some orders will 
be secured by spinners from this outlet. 

Much yarn will be put out for spinning on com- 
mission by the underwear trade. 
very busy, 


soon be 
considerable merino yarn. 


hosiery 


Certain lines are 
and as the season progresses the demand 
There 
are indications that new army contracts for under 
wear are under consideration and knitters are al 
eady casting about for material out of which to 
make these prospective orders. 

The San Francisco fire is causing a demand for 
underwear and other articles, which the 
the country must supply on rush orders. 
million 


for underwear yarn will greatly increase. 


mills of 


people cannot lose 


| 226 
Half a | 


all their wearing ap- | 


14-16 Church Street, New York City. 


G. A. BLAISDELL, 
Pres. and Treas. Vice-Pres. and See’y. 
Established 1860— Incorporated 1893. 


THE S. BLAISDELL, JR., CO., 
COTTON, ZSz5zI3n 


PERUVIAN 
American Long Staple a sateen. 


Shipments direct to mi 
from Egypt, Peru and all American Southern Points. 


CHICOPEE, MASS. 
Cotton Waste Purchased on Yearly Contract from Mills. 


WILLIAM B. CHARLES, 
| Cotton Yarns, 


Cotton Cloth, 


Silesia, Sateens, | 


ih] 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 


Boston Office, 200 Summer St, 


JOSEPH M. ADAMS CO. 


WOOLEN YARNS, 


Carpet Backing and Rug Yarns a Specialty. 
ARCOLA MILLS, 
Main St., foot of Centre St., Manayunk, Philadelphia. 


Knitting and Weaving 
YARNS. 


| Cones, Cops, Warps, Skeins, 


Single, Double, Three-Ply, etc. 
Peeler, Egyptian, Mixed Colors. 


Assortment. 


EDWARD S. HYDE, 


Large 


CHESTNUT STREET, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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parel without the demand being felt by all manu- 
facturers. 

Already a good demand for Australian lamb’s 
wool has set in. The prices range from 76 to 80 
cents per pound, and the coming season for this 
article will undoubtedly be a good one as lamb’s 
wool will be used in other places than for under- 
wear, and the finer Oregon and Texas wools are 
too high. 

The demand for foreign wastes continues, as the 
domestic supply is limited and high in value, 
although it must be acknowledged that foreign 
wastes have also advanced. Thread waste is sell- 
ing for 68 to 70 cents per pound. Black wool is 
high and will continue to range high. 


The woolen weavers have been doing a very slow 
heavy weight business and it is safe to say that not 
more than one-third of the weaving machinery has 
been employed during the last four months. The 
next heavy weight season is going to be a home 


spun season with the coarser grades of wool and 
woolen yarn used in large quantities. Some of the 
mills unable to secure orders at proper prices are 
closing down to await developments. The felt 
manufacturers are securing as much business as in 
previous years, and the orders are coming forward 
each day. 

Knitters throughout New York State, Vermont 
and Connecticut have been busy. Many have kept 
off the market expecting lower prices, which up to 
now have not materialized. In fact those who 
bought early in the season secured the best value, 
while those who waited hoping for lower prices are 
finding that the market has materially advanced 
rather than declined. The advance over the first 
of the year has been from three to five cents per 
pound, and after the new clip is in the hands of the 
dealers the advance will be greater. Of course 
much depends upon the London wool sales, which 
open May 8. While this may not have exactly a 
material bearing on the market here, yet when the 
sales there advance prices here advance,, and when 
the London sales do not advance we are told that 


Ramie Tops, Ramie Noils, 
Silk Tops, Silk Noils. 


FRANK A. TIERNEY, 
TOPS, NOILS, ROVINGS, YARNS. 
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these sales don’t amount to anything anyway. In 
this respect it is “heads I win, tails you lose.” 
The domestic article will be higher for the early part 
of the year anyway. Business is slow, but the out- 
look is good. 
i 

*Pennsylvania, Tunkhannock. The Oxbow 
Knitting Mill, T. Wilkinson, proprietor, will be 
operated exclusively on worsted sweaters, using 
3/14, 4/13, 4/15 worsted yarns. Has an equipment 
of two knitting and one sewing machines. Keeney 
& Brown will sell the product. 


South Carolina, Newberry. The Ashley Manu- 
facturing Co. has been incorporated with capital 
stock of $30,000 for purpose of operating a knit- 
ting mill. J. D. Davneport and J. A. Blackwelder 
are among those interested. It may be that this 
company will operate the Newberry Knitting Mill, 
which has been idle for some time. 


*Tennessee, Chattanooga. Six knitting machines 
have been received to be installed in the new plant 
of the Mission Knitting Mills. 


*Tennessee, Clinton. Work will be completed in 
a short time on the new plant for the Magnet 
Knitting Mills and operations begun. 


*Pennsylvania, Shenandoah. The new mill re- 
ported to be started by T. T. Williams will make 
ladies’ Swiss vests. § knitting machines will be 
installed at first and the capacity will be increased 


HEGEMAN SEAMLESS 
BOBBIN GOYER, 


The best, cheapest and 
most satisfactory cover- 
ing for winder bobbins. 
Will fit on any style or 
size. 

FRANK E. KOLB, 

MILL SUPPLIES 

Amsterdam, N. Y. 


SOLE AGENT FOR 


Adams’ Patented Latch Needles 









Ramie Yarns, 
Silk Yarns. 
Silk Noil Yarns, 


GARNETTED sTOCKS. 
Wool Exchange Building, 260 West Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


WOOL, SILK, MOHAIR, 


CAMEL HAIR, RAMIE. 


PREPARED TUSSAH SILK FOR WOOLEN MANUFACTURERS, READY FOR IMMEDIATE USE ON REGULAR WOOLEN MACHINERY 
SPECIAL TEXTILE FIBRES AND NOVELTIES. 





B. CLEMENCON, 
European and Asiatic Raw Silks. Wild Silks and Douppionsa Specialty. 
445 BROOME ST., SILK EXCHANGE BLDG., NEW YORK. 
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1901 | 1902 | 1903 | 1904 | 1905 


FEB. 


Whit Yarn Shoddy 


| \ Best all Wool 
So 


RAG AND SHODDY MARKET 














»0d Wool 


















































Rag and Shoddy Market. 


Apparently an improvement in the rag and 
shoddy market must wait upon a revival of demand 
for cheviot goods. That revival is not in sight, 
although come it must by all the rules of experi- 
ence. Until it does come the market for wool sub- 
stitutes will doubtless continue dull. Shoddy man- 
ufacturers have been making strenuous efforts to 
drum up new business. The results have been un- 
tisfactory. In a few cases orders have been se- 
cured to keep the machinery in motion tempo- 
rarily. Although business is quiet prices are firm, 
a sign that the supply from collections has been 
kept within the demand. Really desirable grades 
of rags are good property. There 
plaint as to the quality of rags 


Standard 


is much com- 
on the market. 
been lowered. 
This is because of the extensive use of wool sub- 


grades are said to have 


stitutes for a number of years 
What 


chiefly for the finer grades of 
} 


demand has been in evidence has been 


rags and shoddy, to 
worsted fabrics for filling or 


ye used in mixed 


backing. Coarse grades have been neglected 

an ad- 
in depressing the market, and the 
trade i¢ looking for no improvement in the 
future 


The advent of the light weight season is 
ditional factor 
near 
As stated at the beginning of this report 
the only hope of a revival is in a return of the 
cheviot finish to popular favor. There are many 
who believe that this will be hastened by the high 
prices of wool which show no signs of weakening. 
We quote as follows: 

SHODDIES AND EXTRACTS. 
White yarn, best all wool 
White knit, all wool, best fine 
White knit, No. 2 
Light yarn, extra fine 
New pure indigo blue 


Fine light, all wool 

Medium light, all wool 

Fine black, all wool 

Fine dark, all wool, best grade 

Medium dark, all wool, No. 1 

Medium dark, all wool, No. 2 

Red knit stock, strictly all wool 

Red flannel, all wool 

Dark blue for ‘hosiery, strictly all wool, 
No. 1 evs 

Dark blue for hosiery, not all wool, No. 2.. 


WOOLEN RAGS. 


Fine merchant tailors 

Choice light colors . 

Browns PERO RT GS s 

Blacks peri ie Ga cepts hse coh aie cea 
ee ee EON ois << ei ae eee ee 
Fine dark .. 

Medium dark 


Worsteds. 
3lue 
slack 


New black 
New blue 


New scarlet 
New blue 
Cloakings 


SOFTS AND KNIT § 
Soft woolens, best 

Old white flannels .. 

White flannels, No. 2 

Old red flannels 

Light blue flannels 

Old blue flannels 

Old plaids 

White stockings 

White hood stock 

Clear hoods 

Blue stockings Bo fot it 2 a Peers 
Fancy stockings, Nc 

Gray stockings 

Black stockings 
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L. J. WING MEG. CO., 136 Liberty St. N. Y., 


Manufacturers of 


WINC’S DISC FANS, EXHAUSTERS, BLOWERS, 


High Speed Steam Engines, Electric Motors, Acetylene Generators, Laundry ILrons, etc. 


WINC’S FAN AND TURBINE ENCINE COMBINATION 


For Forced Draft for Boilers, Humidifying, Removing of Steam, Vapors, etc. 


Something New and Valuable. 


SAVES COAL, BURNS SMOKE, ADDS CAPACITY TO BOILERS. 


WRITE 


WILLIAM B. CHARLES, 
Cotton and Wool Wastes 


Amsterdam, N. Y., U.S. A. 


FOR 


CcoTTOnN YARNS. 


Contracts made with Cotton and Woolen Mills for 
Yearly Waste Production. Correspondence solicited. 
Shepperson’s Code, 1878. Cable Address ‘‘Charles.” 


Boston Office : 200 Summer Street. 


SHODDY 


Carbonized Stock 
a Specialty. 


| 
| 


WM.H.H. SLACK & BRO., 
Springfield, Vt. 


FLOCKS 


M. B. SCHWAB, Pres. H. RAWITSER, Treas. 
Ep. GLUECK, Sec. and Gen. Mgr. 
MANUFACTURERS 


RIVERDALE WOOLEN CO., *? 


. Shoddies .. 


of every description. Capacity 7,000,000 pounds per annum 


Custom Carbonizing and Garnetting a Specialty 


ie DUANE Be RIVERDALE, NORTHBRIDGE, MASS. 


140 DUANE STREET 


P FACTORY TIME CHECKS 


TIME CHECK 


100 


- 
2D 


They are being used more and more 


Write for our pamphlet 
“Time Checks and Their Use’’ 


AMERICAN RAILWAY SUPPLY CO. 


Address, Dept. V, 24 Park Place, New York 


2 


PARTICULARS. 


Knit stock comforters 
Red knit 

Light gray knit 

New light fancies 
New fancies 


Light, fine 

I Ad wentaaaeine areas 

NM is le BE he 5s is Rory, say cte wN DA 
I a a a ag 
Blue 

Blue—seamed 

Black—seamed 

New black 


FLOCKS. 
Shear, fine white, all wool 
Fine indigo blue, all wool 
Fine black, and blue, all wool 
Fine dark, all wool 
Gig, fine, all wool . me 
No. 1 black, all wool cut 


COTTON WASTE. 
No. 1 Spinners 
Si SE Pneik cab iceeindetinde saad canes 
Bh A I ag as Sin winnie s/s vumelean. adnan 
Machine Cop .. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 1 Oily Card 
No. 2 Oily Card 
Peeler Combing 
Egyptian Combing 
No. 1 Linters 
IE oii ca ook siss te vase cee dawancen 
White Clips 
Colored Clips 


Oo 


North Carolina, Raleigh. The Bradford Knit 
ting Mills have been incorporated with capital 
stock of $100,000. J. A. Bradford is mentioned as 
interested. 


10-10% 
- 5-5% 


1%4-2%4 


Announcement!! 


This space will be of interest in June to every maufacturer of textile fabrics. 


WATCH IT! 








DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


FIRE, LIGHTNING, WINDSTORM. 


The H OM EF INSURANCE COMPANY 
= NEW YORK 
Organized 1853. MAIN OFFICES, 56 CEDAK ST. 


Cash Capital, 83,000,000. 


ASSETS January Ist, 1906 - - > - - $21,239,052 
HOME losses] LIABILITIES (including Capital) - - - = - 12,518,551 


at San Francisco NET SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES - 8,720,501 


















Surplus as regards Policy-holders = - = : 11,720,501 
$2,000,000. Note (A REN AN NE AN RN I ARES 
amount of net sur- Losses Paid Since Organization Over = = - 99,000,000 














plus. 
HOME Policy- 


[S_ prepared to entertain liberal lines on Sprink- 
holders everywhere ler-Equipped and Modern Improved risks 
have protection, 
which is sure, not- 
withstanding  con- 


generally, having a special department for the 
consideration of such business. 





flagrations any- ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President. 

where. EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, Vice-Pres AREUNAH M. BURTIS, Secretary 
FREDERIC C. BUSWELL, Vice-Pres. CHARLES L. TYNER, Secretary. 

CLARENCE A. LUDLUM, Ass’t Sec’y. HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass’t Secretary. 













Dyestuffs and Chemicals. Dyestuffs. 



























Acetate of soda ...... so: fs sifbun ohana oa 
Acids. Acid, picric, best crystals” SE ee 
ee tannic, commercial ............-.+s+++. 35-37 
Citric, quguaneiabebababiasanasaameanaiie- > Albumen, egg ........ vseees GEOS 
Ousiie ....... ee gee are G 514-534 _ blood so Se Si itor SRR Skew 6 0 RISI caTa ar daa 
Sulphuric, 60 deg., 100 Ibs. eas -..see 1001.20 © Allizarine, red ..... 00-0... essere eee eee 1514-1674 
ae ae eer Aniline oil ........... - 94-90% 
ID ik ie soa Savenideees 28-2814 salt crystals ..... verseresseeeees BY-BY 
: : Antimony salt, 65 per cent. eens ane se | 
Miscellaneous Chemicals. Bichloride of tin, 50 per cent. . ito wavaciaees sae by 
Acetate of lime, gray, 100 Ibs. .......... 2.35-2.40 45 per cent. ..... ia aa diatt- eos re oe 
Alum, lump hailed Naa dk tein ie i te AE on Sokal acct 1.75-1.85 Bichromate of potash, American eee 84%4-8% 
ground TT tedrnee Lia Shaidis a ln res akan: =: Rae Bichromate of soda ... ...-- 6%-6Y% 
OO ee eee Bisulphate of soda . ; teceees SOIR 
Aqua ammonia, 16 deg. ........cccccccscces Guan] a Se a ae awvecan se, ees 
area rre-eernrrre 5¥4-6% RE ce cc. sists tine ackas ; 
Bootes, DOI. ..i00.. vat . 744-8Y% Dextrine, imported potato (w aiecmanee te mee ; 
Brimstone, crude, foreign ee 2 12%4- 22, 624 com ... .. 2.85-3 
Copperas oe srsiat ark Totes! coin aterpardts wre ane Divi-divi, ton 40.00-45.00 
Cream tartar, crystals See NI ailerons ea eee 
’ Fuller’s earth, HD, 100 Tbé.. 25.0600 05005 SPOS Fustic, stick. ‘ton sited Pe 
, SS REST EE eT Ee ee: young root ... 45.00 
Glauber’s salt ....... se : Ae are 45-50 Gambier ..... : 4%4-4% 
Potash, chlorate, crystals stccerececeseces 84-90% Hypo. of soda, Am. bbls. cwt. .......... 1402.50 
cn cen aici 6 “psalm wi ier 4s Indigo, Bengal, low grad . 5214-55 
OS eee ee es ae medium ... .. 60-65 
> i) Soda ash, carbonate, 48 per cent. ....... 1.20-1.30 high grade ..» 75-85 
high test ....... iibianeha dna’ = ESS Kurpah’s rants Lara 
Soda, bicarbonate, English | ete caareanis tine Gautemala ...... 5. stall gic ne 
American ... cosvew ESOT PO Manila SC eee taal oi or cl acest ali pean ren 
Soda, caustic, domestic, ‘60 per cent ...+ 1.85-1.90 Madras farsa va must arms og act aa 
Sal. English . Seas awata ia aaa 21a detec i. (Synthetic) ..... sib aydudbatabers alk aeeraigscace: a 
Sal. RG feck NMI og chars ain s sig sistoas oe tance ok pears 95-1.80 
Sulphate, alumina ..................2+s00+++ I°I%M  Logwood, stick, ton teseceteee SQSR°ERCO 
Vitriol, blue sa 6-614 roots ..... stiecleaecen ccs SS aee 
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MITCHELL-BISSELL CO. 


PORCELAIN, ENAMELED GUIDES AND GLASS FOR 
TEATILE MACHINERY. 





Rings for Dye Houses 
Catalogue on application. 


Madder, Dutch PE Ee *North Carolina, Selma. M. C. Winston is 
Muriate of tin, 36 degrees ................ 90% president of the Selma Knitting Mills, recently 


S2 degrees ....... 


Nitrate of iron, commercial 


Nutgalls, blue Aleppo 
Persian berries ......... 
Phosphate of soda 


1 


15-15% 
1%4-1% 


Prussiate of potash, yellow .............. 


Quercitron, ton .... 


Starch, corn, pear], bbls 


corn, pearl, bags 
potato 
rice 
wheat es 
Stannate of soda . 
Sumac, Sicily, No 
Sicily, No. 2, ton 
Tapioca flour 
Tin crystal 
Tumeric, Madr: 
Zinc dust 


___—_—_—_——o___- —_— 


APPLIED WITH A BRUSH | 


20.00-22.00 
. 2.10-2.85 
1.85-2% 

. 3%4-3% 
6%4-7%4 
5-6 

10-20 


reported incorporated with capital stock of $25,000; 
and Stephen Moore, secretary and treasurer 
Work is under way on the new buildings. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Roland Hunt, late 
cf the Drown & Hunt Knitting Co., reported by 
us several months ago as withdrawing from that 
concern and about to start a knitting plant of his 
own, has leased the two-story building on Collins 
St., above Westmoreland, which is now being put 
in readiness for his occupancy. Mr. Hunt, who 
has ordered his machinery from abroad, will equip 


the building with the latest and up-to-date machin 


49.00-51.00 ery for the manufacture of full fashioned hosiery 


- 44.00-47.00 and expects to be in operation about July rst. 


. 2%-3% 

23-20 Pennsylvania, Royersford. George Thomas, in 

- 5°5%  ~=partnership with David McMullin, who will act as 
54-6 superintendent of the plant, are starting up a knit 

ting mill with 30 knitters, 8 ribbers, 1 welter and 

4 loopers, which are to be operated on ladies’ and 


Hickory Knit infants’ hosiery, the production to be sold through 


at this Wilfrid Grey, 38 North oth St., Philadelphia. The 


motive power is electricity. 


PREJUDICE OVERCOME! 


Eight years ago we first offered Warren’s Liquid Pulley 
Cover as the most logical, effective and economical means of 
preventing the losses due to slipping belts and to friction caused by 
tight belts. Some manufacturers were at first skeptical. But now 
many of the most progressive mills have adopted it in preference to 
leather, canvas and other coverings and the 19th century expedient, 
belt dope. When your belts slip, your pulleys need attention. 
We put Warren’s Pulley Cover up in packages of 40 sq. ft. at 12!3c. 
per sq. ft. ($5.00) and 125 sq. ft. at less than 10c. per sq. ft. (312.00), 
with brushes and full instructions for use. Order today. At least, 
write for names of mills in your line who are using Warren’s Pulley 
Cover. 


The Warren Co., Mirs., 192 Orleans St., Chicago, Ill. 












DYERS AND FINISHERS 


FIRTH & FOSTER CoO. 


Dyers and Finishers 
York, Emerald and Adams Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


New York Office, Silk Exchange Bldg., Cor. Broadway and Broome Sts. 






Dyeing and Finishing of Piece Goods Exclusively, such as Wool Armures Sy rune ells is, Satins and Henriettas. Panamas, 
Poplins, Serges and Cheviots, Mohairs, Bradford Finish, in Fancy and Sc oe “ olorings, Al so Suitings ind Cl aking’s 

Specialty in the Treatio of Silk and hid Fabrics, suc ah as Eolie ec repes : and Henrie ttas and all high cla 
tissues like Batiste, Voiles and Foules. Also, Cotton and We ol Goods, Mi sh air Linings and [ asti - 













SPECIAL ATTENTION IS GIVEN TO THE REDYEING OF ABOVE 


RICHARDSON BROTHERS 


542 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK 


PAPER AND TWINE MERCHANTS 


FOR FINISHERS OF TEXTILE FABRICS 
‘“ROYAL"' PRESS PAPERS 


Peter B. , am, Peter B. MeManas, J Edw. J. ree | MARYLAND BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
HOME BLEACH and DYE cee {ne., BLEACHING, DYEING AND MERCERIZING 


of all grades of Cotton Yarn. 


QUARANTEED FAST COLORS. 
Direct, Sulphur and Oxidized Black, Fast and Stainless Colors 
on Merino Yarn. Fast Miliing and "Alizarine eae on Wool, 
TUBING—Universal and Foster—CON 


Prompt and Careful Attention Given rn ot Orders. 


NICETOWN MFG. CoO., 


4303-09 No. 18th Street, Philadelphia. 


DYERS AND BLEACHERS OF COTTON YARNS MILL SOAI S 


Fast Colors for the Woolen Trade. Capacity 20,000 lbs. per day. 
OF BVERY DESCRIPTION. ALSO LAUNDRY SOAPS. 
Office and Works, Pawtucket, R. I. ALL GOODS GUARANTEED. 





















Pawtucket Dyeing 9 *“Sy:.7" 
ai Bleaching Co. cotton 
Office with Blodgett & Orswell YARNS and 
v2 Sianethetasers of Glazed STOCKIN ET 


ARTHUR FAWELL 


Woolen and Worsted 


YARN DYER 


Nos. 110 and 112 Turner St., Phila. 












232 Front St., Pawtucket, R. I. 








THE PEERLESS COMPANY, BUY YARNS OF 


| Dyers of Skein Silk LUZERN COTTON YARN CO., 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 
ES WILKES BARRE, PA. 


Willard and Jasper Sts., Philadelphia. SUPERIOR 

Pure Dye and Weighted. Bright and Souple. Z 

Dyers of Peerless Black on Artificial Silk Vi E od c E R 4 ‘ Kn 5 
Thomas Hulme. Edward A. Schneider ee oe ee eee Ee ek ene 







THE FAIRHILL BLEACHERY  Duxbury’s English Calender Roll Papers 


iicoeleaceenrsdiraineinmnat hints FOR EMBOSSING AND OTHER CALENDERS. 


Yarns, Tapes, Webbing and Piece Goods CHAS. A. JOHNSON & CO. fol, 48ents 
Rear 2803-5-7 Fairhill Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 55-57 Franklin St., NEW YORK. 
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The WM. H. LORIMER'S SONS CO., 


Manufacturers of 





MERCERIZED YARNS 
FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
MERCERIZERS AND DYERS. 


New York Office: . + 
Room 911 New York Life Building, Ontario and Lawrence 8 8-5 


346 Broadway. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PROVIDENCE MILLS COMPANY, 


55th AND GIRARD AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BLEACHERS AND FINISHERS 


Correspondence OF ALL CLASSES OF LINEN GOODS. Telephone 
Solicited. Toweling and Damasks a Specialty. Connection. 


JOHN FF. DAVIDSON, Orianna Bleach Works. 
BLEACHERS 


Of Turkish Towels, Cotton Yarns, Underwear and Tapes. 
Turkish Towels Made Up to Suit the Trade and Shipped to any Point. 


2558-2564 North 3d Street, 2557-2563 Orianna Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
Office, 2557 Oriannia Street. Correspondence Solicited. 


R. CREENWOOD & BAULT, 


BLEACHERS w MERCERIZERS 


OF COTTON WARPS AND SKEIN YARNS. 
Globe Bleach and Dye Works 


Oxford and Worth Sts., Frankford. Pa. 140 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


We are Dyers of all kinds of YARNS cotton‘Warps 


We are sure we can give you better work and better 
service that you can get elsewhere. A trial will convince. 


T. BROPHY’S SONS, Jasper St., above Clearfield St., - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WE DO BLEACHING and DYEING 
ESPECIALLY FoR THE KNIT GOODS TRADE 


YARNS BLEACHED AND DYED (aerree on cones) 
CONE WINDING FOR THE TRAD 


Schuylkill Haven Bleach and Dye Works, samuex rowzano, Schuylkill Haven, Pa. 


N. B. Bleached Finishing Yarns on Cones for Underwear, always in Stock. 


INCRAHAMVILLE DYE WORKS, 
Dyers and Bleachers inisuem in Fase dons, FoR BLEAcHiNG 


PURPOSES, Cross Dyeing, Ginghams, E 
Also Dyers of Turkey Reds and Indigo Blues for all purposes in either Warp or Skein. 


Telephone. PAWTUCKET, FR. t. 





DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


A. KLIPSTEIN & CO. 


Dyestulis ana 
Chemicals 


Fast Colors for Wool and Cotton. 
Full Line of Direct Cotton Colors. 


THIOPHENOL BLACK T EXTRA 
and 2 B EXTRA. Direct Sulphur Colors, 


OROGEN TAMER... . lu tae cot Wade. 
PYROGEN INDIGO. . . 


/ 


Chrome Fast Blacks, Blues, Browns and Yellows. 
Acid Benzyl Blue, Violet Green and Black. 


Headquarters for Caustic Potash 90%. Carbonate of Potash. 
Chlorate of Potash and Soda. Tannic Acid. Bleaching Powder. 


122 Pearl Street, - NEW YORK 


BRANCHES 
Boston Providence Philadelphia Chieago Hamilton and Montreal, Canada 


SsSoLEe AGENTS FOR 


The Society of Chemical Industry, Basle, Switzerland. | 
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H. A. Metz @ Co., 


122 Hudson Street, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
FOR THE PRODUCTS OF 


FARBWERKE VORM. MEISTER, LUCIUS & BRUENING 


Aniline Colors Alizarine Colors 
Chemicals Indigo MLB 


BRANCHES: 


Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N.C. Montreal, Canada. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Atlanta, Ga. Toronto, Canada. 
Providence, R.I. Chicago, Ill. Hamburg, Germany. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Laboratories: NEWARH, N. J. 


Castor Oil our 
own make and 
Castor Oil Prod- 
ucts. Unsur- 
passed in quality. 

They are the 


standards. 


BOSSON @® LANE, 


—_ MANUPRACTURERsS——_ 


ALIZARINE ASSISTANT || B. & L. ANTI-CHLORINE (ultra bleaching process) 
TURKEY RED OIL OLO SOFFENE (s 


“perior cotton softener) 
SOLUBLE OILS || BI-SULPHITE OF SODA 


OLEINE SIZING AND FINISHING COMPOUNDS 
Works and Main Office, ATLANTIC, MASS. (Suburb of Boston.) 





DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 
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Be rt i n an | i ne Works Boston, een Chicago 


Main Office, 213-215 WATER ¢ST., NEW YORK CITY Charlotte, Cincinnati 


SPECIALTIES Manufacturers and Importers of 
Sulphur Blacks, Sulphur Blues, Sulphur 


Browns, Sulphur Greens, Sulphur Aniline and Alizarine 


Yellows, Indocyanines, Nerols 


Metachrome Colors CO LO S 
Zambesi Black V and 2G 


F. E. ATTEAUX & CO., Cotton Bleachers 


BOSTON, MASS If you want to clean Cotton Yarn, 
, + . i . . ° 

Hosiery or Piece Goods right 
Sole Agents for the preparatory to bleaching, use 


rnemcvenane /NATROGEN 
| Se ips 
For boiling out it is simply perfect. 
Ul p e 0 0 ium Don’t wait. Write for sample 


quick. Manufactured by 
L. B. FORTNER, 
36 & 38 Strawberry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Purest and Best Made. 
Safest to use with the Sulphur Colors. 


Where? How? Why? Who? 


Where can we get such a machine ? 
How can we produce this effect? 
res eo 


Barr TTT | tle Is the production of our mill too low? 
panna ano How can the production be increased? 


oe —_e Why does this machine run badly, 
and what can I do to fix it ? 


How is this problem solved? 
“Absolutely Safe and Reliable. Ask How is this fabric made ? 


Your Friends.” 


Why is this fabric better than that ? 
TOWERS 


TO SUPPORT OUR TANKS Such questions and scores of similar ones are con- 

OF : 3ULF CYPRESS sot : 
eo stantly arising, and the Questions and Answers 

may be had ' 

Of Steel, Of Wocd, Department undertakes to answer those relating 
Of Wood and Iron, 
All Strong and Good. al ‘ . 
First cost is the determining factor in your ability, and invites such correspondence from sub- 

shoice. For full pz sulars rez cats 2 be 

logue. ee seribers. Address the Boston office. 


W.E. CALDWELL CO. a 
Louisville, Kentucky. . TEXTILE WORLD RECORD, 


299 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


to textile matters, free of charge to the best of its 
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e BRANCHES: 
139 S. Front St., Philadelphia. 
: S O O. ’ 124-126 Purchase St., Boston. 


196 Michigan St., Chicago. 
88 Park Place, NEW YORK. 10 Weybosset St., Providence. 
416 St. Paul St., Montreal. 


PYROL COLORS FOR COTTON 


of every shade and description, absolutely fast to sunlight, fulling, acids, etc. 


Domingo Alizarine and Domingo Chrome Colors for Wool, 


dyeing either after the one bath method absolutely fast, or on chrome bottom. 


KALLE & CO., 


Established 1863. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


ANILINE COLORS 


NEW YORK 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER FF. SYKES & CO. 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
Importers of 


ANILINE COLORS and DYEWOOD EXTRACTS. 


Agents for 


St. Denis Dyestuff & Chemical Co., Ltd., Paris, France. Coez, Langlois & Co., Havre, France. 
Brigonnet, Pere et Fils & Gaubert, La Plaine St. Denis, France. Poulenc Freres Co., Ltd., Paris, France. 


The Lovell Window Operating Device 


The only apparatus on the market with which a line of sash 500 feet long 
can, if desired, be operated from one station. 


Manufactured and erected by 


THE G. DROUVE COMPANY 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Also Manufacturers and Erectors of the 


“ANTI-PLUVIUS” SKYLIGHT 


Absolutely and permanently impervious against rain, snow, sleet or dust, without 
putty or cement; with bridge arrangement for walking on the skylight without contact 
with, or pressure on the glass. 
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The Solvay Process 


Company, 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. and 
DETROIT, MICH., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SODA ASH 


In all Commercial Tests. 


CAUSTIC =A 


All Tests. 


Mono-Hydrate Crystals, Snow Flake Crystals, 


For Wool Soap and Scouring. 
Cotton, Bleaching, Dyeing, etc. 


For Mercerizing 
For Silk Makers, ete. 


22 William St., N. Y. 


Sole Agents, WING & EVANS, 


THE AMERICAN CHEMICAL CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


sO D A 
, 642, 644, oe AS ST., 
Main Office and Works, °° $42,541, 66 CARR 
=_ ae al Commercial Teta 
S Soda, All Tests in 


Cincinnati, Ohio, 


mn Drums in 


ad for Wool Soap and Scouring = for 
g: Bie. Also for Silk Makers 
Write for pri 


Solid Form and Ground in 
ATT 
Pre ® Qua ae Sa 1s =~ 


AARREPR Pinting Rollers Rollers 
Singe Plates 
and Sheets 


SOPPER: 


Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co. 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Our Guarantee: 


Superior Quality. Prompt Shipments. 


“CYPRESS LUMBER CO. 


TWO BIC FACTORIES. 


TANKS TANKS 


NORTHERN SOUTHERN 
Boston, Apalachicola, 


Mass. Florida. 


Write Nearest Write Nearest 


DYE STICKS 


Drying and Sulphur House Poles of Natural Round Water 
Grown Cedar for Soe, Wool, etc. Special Hardwoods in 
Standard No. 1 an Selects” without knots, grades, for 
Silk Dyeing. aS bv, prices and all information 
from 


E. M. HAEDRICH, 


601 Mariner and [Merchant Bidg., Philadelphia. 


Copper 
Printing Rollers 


(a 


Singe Plates and Sheets 


Second to None in Quality and Finish. 


ROME METAL CO., Rome, N. Y. 
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“ALLIGATOR BRAND" 


LOGWOOD EXTRACTS 


HEMATINE, JAMAICA, B. W. I. 
THE WEST INDIES CHEMICAL WORKS, LTD., 26 Cliff St., New York. 


<< 








ARABOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
100 William Street, New York. 
mm: Sizing, Stiffening, Softening and Finishing Compounds, Glues, Gums, 


Dextrines, Starches, China Clay, Bone Size and Grease, 
Soap, Tallow, Weighteners, 













Srarch, Dextring, GUM ad Gye, °T' we mere. °°” 










E. M. THAYER & CO 


411 ATLANTIC AVE SULPHUR COLORS 


BOSTON 
S. 









MASS ——1mporters and [anufactarers of —— ae teat 
CAUSTIC SODA EXTRACTS and 








CHEMICALS 









Established 1868. 


AMOS H. HALL, SON & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


2 Cedar Vats ai Tanks 


2915-2933 North Second Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Tubs and Tanks of all kinds for Dyers, Bleachers, Factories, ete, —— 
Down Tewa Office, 140 Chestaout Street, Corner Second. a ie | Mh 


Hours from 12 to 1. SS ie 
ae Mi 





Kiers ana Steam Boxes 
BOILERS, TANKS, PLATE WORK 


Special Attention 
Given to Repairs 


2 Wm. Allen Sons Company, 


65 Green St., Worcester, Mass. 
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NORWOOD ENGINEERING COMPANY. 


FLORENCE, MASS. 


iLSON FIRE HYDRANTS 


Our filters are already in use in a number of the representative textile mills of the 
eountry, from whom we have received many expressions of satisfaction. Our 
representative will eall and explain our system whenever desired. 


G. WOOLFORD WOOD TANK MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CEDAR AND CYPRESS 


TANKS AND VATS 
For Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing. 


Reservoir Tanks of any Capacity or Shape for 
Sprinkler Systems and all purposes. 


Office, Land Title Building, Broad and Chestnut, Phila., Pa. 


FRANK BAILEY, 


BUILDER OF 


YARN DRYINC MACHINERY 


ON THE 

COLD AIR SYSTEM. Simple, effective, inexpensive. Leaves yarn 
in beautiful condition. Also on the HOT AIR SYSTEM 
when great capacity is wanted. 

Builder of Fans, Trucks for Yarn Dryers and Dye Houses. 

DYE STICKS, Kettle Sticks and dry and sulphur house Poles, a!so 

Sticks to suit the Wolstenholm Machine from natural water grown cedu! 

and Sticks to suit the Klauder.Weldon, Lorimer.and Hussong machines 

from finer grades of lumber. These Sticks have been thoroughly tested 

and pronounced the best on the market. Guarantee satisfaction to 

buyers. Write for prices. 


WORKS AT BRADDOCK, P. 0. ADDRESS, CEDAR BROOK, CAMDEN COUNTY, NW. J. 


TLLLAlL 
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DYEING MACHINERY 





251 





Beaumonts Patent Cop Dyeing 


VACUUM MACHINE. 
This machine will dye large, hard twisted, twine 


BLEACHING and SIZING MACHINES 


This machine will Dye, Bleach, Size and Scour Cotton 
Hemp, Woolen, etc., in the form of Cop, Cheese or quick 
traverse bobbins, any thickness or length. 

This Machine will circulate absolutely boiling Dye or 
Size Liquor through every fibre of the yarn, whether it 
be cop or cheese which is under treatment, and it not 
only circulates this boiling Dye or Size Liquor, but it 
forces it into the fibre of the yarn under an even press- 
ure of 10 Ibs., and this is more than equal to 22 inches 
of vacuum; itis three times more effective than the 
ordinary Cop Dyeing Machinery. 


This machine will dye evenly and thor- 
oughly through every fibre of the Cops while 
the spare Cop plate fs being refilled with Cops; 
in fact it will do this in six minutes. 

Can be depended upon to dye a perfectly 
even shade all through the yarn,and will dye 
the most delicate colors. 
or treat them with any necessary liquor. 
will scour or dye wool tops. 
dye large hemp cops and cheeses. 
Patentees and Sole Makers. 


It will dye silk Cops 
It 
It will scour or 
It will scour and dye waste cops. We are the 


tops. It will dye or bleach any size of cotton cops. Machines made of Copper No. 1. No. 2. No. 3 No. 4. 
It will scour wool or worsted cops, cheeses and teps. and Brass . . . £40 £65 £115 £170 
It will scour or dye waste cops. This is a good ma- Machines made ofIron . 35 50 75 110 


chine to work in conjunction with the Vacuum and 
Pressure Machine for washing off, etc. 


Vacuum Machines made No.l No.2 No.3 No.4 
of Copper and Brass £30 £45 £85 £130 
Machines made of Iron 28 38 65 90 


We supply Two Sets of Skewers 
the Machine, whether it 


and Two Cop Plates with 
is for Weft Cops, 
Twist VUops or Cheeses. 


BEAUMONT’S LIMITED, Brinksway, Stockport, England. 





SAVOGRAN 


Cleans Wool, Floors, Asything. 


INDIA ALKALI WORKS, Boston. 





Smith, Drum @ Co. 


2503-9 CORAL ST., PHILA., PA. 


Dyeing Machinery 
FOR WARPS AND PIECE GOODS 


Bleaching Machines 








Circulating Dyeing Machines. For Hosiery, Underwear, Raw 
Stock and Rags. Singeing Machines for 
Machines. 


Hosiery. Mercerizing 


THE COHNEN 


CENTRIFUGAL 


Dyeing Machine 


U. S. Patent 776,295, Nov. 29, 1904. 








Dyes Raw Stock 


or 
Yarn in Cops, Skeins or Bundles (Warps) 


‘DYES SULPHUR COLORS 


without bronzing or streaking and leaves the 
stock in perfect condition for carding 
or weaving. 


ONLY ONE HANDLING 


is required to dye, oxidize and hydro 
extract ready for the drying room. 

The Machine may be seen in operation by 
applying to the American Agents. 


A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 122, Peart St. 
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WILDMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


(Formerly MeMichael & Wildman Mfg. Co.) 


ULAR RIB XNITTING JIAGHINERY 


AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN 
For all classes of Ribbed Hoslery and Underwear, Combination Suits, Sweaters, ete, 


AUTOMATIC BODY MACHINE. HOSIERY RIBBER. 


ESTABLISHED REPUTATION FOR LARGEST PRODUCTION, BEST 
QUALITY FABRIC, DURABILITY, ECONOMY OF OPERATION 


Full Particulars, Description and Samples Furnished upon Application te the 


WILDMAN MFG. CO. 


NORRISTOWN. PENN. 





KNITTING MACHINERY 


FLAT KNITTING MACHINES 


Machines with spring needles of superior quality and construction 


built by 


SCHUBERT & SALZER 


For the manufacture ot full fashioned hosiery and underwear in cotton, 
lisle or silk in all gauges, from 14 to 32 needles to one inch, from 12 to 24 


sections. 
Also machines with latch needles for hand or power motion, built by 


SEYFERT & DONNER 


For the manufacture of sweaters, cardigan jackets, ladies’ blouses, vests 


gloves, mittens, etc. 


ag 


This cut represents a Seyfert & Donner full automatic power machine with 
3 INDEPENDENT heads, with chain drive. 
have needle beds of different width and gauge. 


Otto Walther, 507 Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Each head on this stand can 
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NYE& TREDICN (|. If You Want 


Circular Rib Knitting | Largest Production 
MacHiIneRy | For Least Money 


For making Ribbed Underwear, Write 
Combination Suits, Sweaters, Cuffs, UT 


Shirt Borders, Hosiery, etc. : ; : ' , (jeo. D. Mayo 


Correct Construction. Excellence 


and es 1] Machine Co., 
Laconia, N. ff. 





LATEST IMPROVEMENTS ri AYO * 
QUALITY OF FABRICS AND PRODUCTION | 


UNEXCELLED New Full Automatic Knitter. 
NYE & TREDICK co. PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 


KNICKERBOCKER BLDG., COR. SIXTH AND ARCH STS.. 
606 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. B. M. DENNEY, REPRESENTATIVE. 





EDGINGS AND BRAIDS 


Friedberger-Haron 


Mig. Zo.’s 


Braids «Laces 


The recognized 


Standard Finish 


for 


Trimming Ladies’ 


RIBBED UNDERWEAR 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 


P. O. Address, Logan Station. 


Ra ated P 


AV N\VSO A USDENVTRINDGUMENATOVES NS TUNTATI ATA PTLD MANNY RAY VNR TY 


Da 
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JAMES TAYLOR, 
835 Arch Street, - - Philadelphia, Penn. 
KNITTING MACHINERY 


OF ALL KINDS. NEW AND SECOND HAND. 
A RARE OPPORTUNITY TO BUY. 


500 Payne bobbins. 
12 Standard «‘B” 160 Needle Knitters. 
1 Bruce band folder and cutter. 
1 Weston & Dennis Press, 32x40 in., 
15 Hollow Plates. ‘ 
Lot hosiery stamps, boards, etc. 
38 Beattie & Hepworth & Abel loopers. 
6 Hosiery presses (lever). 2 Grosser Jacquard: machines for gloves. 
114 Lamb and Grosser sweater machines. 1 Cyclone dryer. 
200 Ribbed underwear machines, various sizes. 2 Typewriters. 
50 Brinton & Co. § aut. knitters, sizes. 5 Band folding and cutting machines. 
80 Union Special machines, various styles. 1 30-inch ventilating fan. 1-36 inch ditto. 
1 Rotary fire pump. 1 Centrifugal Pump. 
1 Buffalo-Blower. 1 Small Steam Pump. 
100 feet woven rubber hose, 3 inches dia. 1 Small Belt Pump. 
2 paper cutters. 15 Rudolph Seaming Machines. 
2 Toque machines. 2 Lamb border machines, auto. rack. 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE LIST. 
APPRAISEMENTS A SPECIALTY. 
We are always in the market to buy geed second-hand Knitting and Finishing Machinery. 


30 Mayo machines. Various sizes. 
100 Brooks welters. 
8 Fleecing machines. (Nappers.) 
98 Brinton & Co. and other make hosiery ribbers. 
40-Ribbed shirt machine cylinders and dials, 
all sizes, cuts and makes. 
4 Lindsay & Hyde winders. 


High Speed Overseaming, 
Overedging and 
Scallop Stitch Machines 


The Merro 


are LIGHT RUNNING, FAST and DURABLE. 


OUR NEW STYLE 60 MACHINE for Trimming and Overseaming in one Oper- 
ation produces the strongest, best Seam and does it with the greatest economy. 


STYLE 35 B SHELL USE STYLE 17 or 22 


MACHINE 
For Necks and Fronts 
of Rib Goods, pro- 
duces the most showy, 
substantial finish. 


for Bed Blankets and 
STYLE 18 
for Horse Blankets. 


Send for Catalogue 
and Samples. 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO. 


Kniekerbocker Building, 
Sixth & Arch Sts., Phila. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


346 Broadway, New York 
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THE GROSSER KNITTING MACHINE CO. 


WRoome 400-421" MAX NYDECCER 2OCEW YORK 
SPECIAL MACHINES 


FOR AN Y ARTICLOUE THAT IS KNIT 
GROSSER Flat Hnitting Machines 


For HAND power or Fully Automatie Power 
Machines. Most productive and best machines for 
Sweaters, Jackets, Blouses, Wool Hosiery, Gloves, Mittens, 
Sporting Goods in Plain, Fancy and Jacquard Work, 
Shaker Articles, etc. Large stock on hand. Power 
Machines to be seen in operation. 


COTTON PATENT HOSIERY MACHINES 


For automatic production of Full Fashioned Hosiery, Fine #4 
Half Hose, Ladies’ Lace Hose, Fine Underwear; high speed, © 
large production. All gauges, and any number of sections, from 
2 to 24. 


FRENCH FRAMES 


C. TERROT SOHNE, Cannstatt, Wiirt, famous builders of the best Circular Frame for Finest Underwear, Fleece 
Linings, Gloves, Special a-jour (open work) Fabrics, etc, 


RASHEL MACHINES 
For Fancy Goods in largest variety, Shawls, Capes, Caps, Borders, Fringes, Lace Work, etc., in silk, wool, cotton 
SPOOLERS, Paraffiners, Finishing Machines, for the knitting business. 
Exclusive Agency for the Famous 


Julius Hoehler DIAMANT OVERSEAMERS, indispensable for all full fashioned articles, 


Hosiery, Gloves, Jersey Sweaters Sporting Goods, etc. 
LOOPERS Double thread Lock stitch, self-cutting and cleaning attachment. Reliable money saver. 
FRITZ ZACHE LATCH NEEDLES, for any purpose in the knitting line, patented rivets. 
Samples, Specifications, Prices, ete., upon application 


WALTER @® CO., Limited 


Muhlhausen “Thur, Germany. 
















































SPECIAL MANUFACTURERS OF 
Knitting and 
Winding Machines 


for hand and power driving, of best quality 
and perfect construction. 








Specialty : 
Jacquard Machines 


for hand and power driving for manufactur- 
ing of sweaters and every possible fancy 
article of that nature. 





PRICE LISTS AND SAMPLE ON APPLICATION 
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THE LARGEST PRODUCER OF 
PERFECT WORK. 


SIMPLE, POSITIVE AND EASY 
TO OPERATE. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 


R. M. OATES, Hendersonville, N. C., PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 
Southern Representative. 1o1 North Sixth St. 


High Speed 
Rib Knitting 
Machinery. 


Our latest model machinery has been designed to run at very 
high speed, giving large production. This is accomplished with 
fewer seconds, less breakage of needles, less jar and wear and 
tear on machines than has been customary at lower speeds. 


























Psst ttts 3 We also make Special 


STRIPING AND DESIGNING MACHINES 


for Fancy Golf Stockings, Bathing Suits, Sweaters, Toques, To- 
boggan Caps, Skirts, etc. 


Our Machinery gives large production 
at low cost and enables manufacturers 
to meet the market always and make 
a profit. 


STAFFORD & HOLT, 
LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 


KNITTING MACHINERY 


359 


H. Brinton & Co. 


213-215 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUILDERS OF 


Knitting Machinery 
For HOSIERY and UNDERWEAR. 


Complete Estimates Furnished. Send for 


Particulars, 


The cut shows our Improved Automatic Ribber with 


Welt and Slack Course for Half Hose, Tops and Ribbed 
Legs. 


THE TWO LEADERS 


FULLY AUTOMATIC HOSIERY KNITTERS 


FOR MAKING ALL KINDS AND 
GAUGES OF SEAMLESS HOSIERY 


One with GEARS, the other 
with CHAIN for pattern mechan- 
ism, to meet the various tastes 
of different manufacturers, 

Both used and approved by 
leading hosiery manufacturers. 

Both contain all the well- 
known essentials demanded of 
first-class knitting machines. 

With these two machines we 
can supply all manufacturers’ 
possible wants in the best pos- 
sible manner. 

Write us for further particulars 
and prices, 

We also make all kinds of 
LATCH NEEDLES. Many lead- 
ing manufacturers use our 
needles and say they are the 
besion the market. “Sendusa 
trial order. 


MAY © 
Knitting - Machine 
eee and Needle Co., ae 
“HEMPHILL” “fkasentheen <a 


: A 


Bidg., Cor, 6th & Arch Sts, esc 
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EXCELSIOR KNITTING 
MACHINE MFG. CO. 


BUILDERS OF 


Full Automatic Knitters 


Transferring Device 


"ALL SIZES AND GAUGES, 21-4 INCH TO 4 INCH 


wasnineton streets ALLENTOWN, PA. 


GIRGULAR KNITTING MIAGHINES 


Either plain or full automatic, with stop 
motions complete. 4 to 24 feeds for 


RIBBED UNDERWEAR 


Automatic Racking and Striping Machines for 
Sweaters, Cardigans, Collarettes, Cuffs and Anklets. 


ALSO BUILDERS UF THE WELI-KNOWN 


ABEL WINDERS, SEAMERS 
and LOOPERS. 


LEIGHTON MACHINE CO., Manchester, N. H. 
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GEO. W. PAYNE, Prest. 


OVER 


J. MILTON PAYNE, Treas. CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’y. 


1,650 PAYNE WINDERS IN USE 


For Hosiery Mfrs., Wind for Cop, Skein or Bobbin. 


! 
Bi Mii , GEO. W. PAYNE CO., 
EB | ! . (Est. 1965. Inc. 1908.) 
es F é . ie a a " pI | Builders of the 
mete ga Improved 


| Upright Spoolers, 


To Spool from Cop, 
Skein or Bobbin. 
Doubling Spoolers, fer 
doubling 2, 3, or mere 
ends into one, 

»\ Upright Quillers, Qui 

‘ from Cop, Skein or 

Bobbin. 

Ring Dresser, Spooler and 
Reel Spindles o- Skewers, 
Warp, Spool, &poo er, Guid 
Bolsters and Stops Made 
Repaired at Short Notice. 7 


OFFICE, 102 BROAD STREET 


Pawtucket. R. I. 


WILLIAM C. BULL, #ENNNS7O%: VERMONT. 
For Ladies’, Gents’ and Children’s Goods. Drying Form Boards 


oF EVERY VARIETY. 


ae 4 


Latest Styles. 
Best Workmanship. 


WORKS: CHEMNITZ, SAXONY. 


G. 


Established 1851. 


HILSCHER 
Full-Fashioned Hosiery and Underwear Machine Builder 


Sole Agent for United States and Canada 


EDWARD W. KOCH, 319 Bourse Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SPECIALTIES: 
COTTON-HILSCHER HIGH SPEED SYSTEM, 65 courses 


“Awarded Gold Medal at World’s Pair, Paris, 1900, coftoS\s¥stea, tor norizontal stripes un. to, 6, colors, 


Scotch plaids and vertical stripes, lace through the nar- 
rowing, split, ete., etc. 
COTTON SYSTEM, wedge heel; this machine manufac- 


for highest improvement in the mechanism 
of manufacturing full-fashioned hosiery, 
solidity and perfect workmanship in con 
structionand superiority of fabric produced.” 


tures entire full-fashioned ladies hose or half hose and 
dispenses with the foot machine 

COTTON SYSTEM, newest construction. The new machine 
knits the entire hose or half hose complete duwn to the 
toe, it makes French heels and French feet 

RIB MACHINES: Cotton System, with and without nar- 
rowing. 

RIB MACHINES: Hilscher System, high construction. 


Machines ean be seen in operation at above address. 
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FULL AUTOMATIC 


Fashioning-Machine 


(Making AUTOMATIC NARROWINGS and WIDENINGS) 
For all kinds of plain and ribbed goods as: Seamless Legs, Drawers, Combinations, Sleeves, Suits. Blouses, etc. 


Most Reliable and Productive Machine! 


Paris 1900, Gold Medal! Paris 1900, Gold Medal! 
Special types for different articles. Number of heads to order. 


Automatic Sweater Machine 


With Independent Heads, Latest Improvements, 
ecognized as ‘‘The Best. 
Ask for samples en pereeeet state guage and 
size you need 


Claes & Flentje, 


MUHLHAUSEN, THUR, GERMANY. 


| Representatives: Ainslie Knitting Machine Co., 
‘ Ainslie and Humboldt Sts., Brooklyn, N. Y., where 

all kinds of hand and power machines can be seen 
working. 


LEWIS JONES, CRANE MFC.CO.° eR” 


60% and Media Streets, . .. PHILADELPHIA. Spring Needle Circular 
GAS ENGINES ‘2%,  ) EFFICIENT 
BRUSHING MACHINERY } DURABLE KNITTING MACHINE. 


KNITTING MACHINERY }) LOWIN PRICE A Specialty of Hardened Bladed Burr Wheels with Self-Oiling Brackets. 
The New Improved 


CRANE MFG. CO. gos '*/,« Automatic 


PEPPER MACHINE WORKS KNITTER 


Has no equal for simplicity 
Lakeport, N.H. and durability. It is the 
only Knitter on the mar- 
ket that gives manufac- 
turers full value for their 


Knitting =e 
Machinery, 


patented, no royalty to pay ; 
INCLUDING 


built in sizes 
from 24" up 
Pepper's Flat Ribbed 
Cuff Machines, 


to 6’; from 42 

up to 220 ne 2ed- 
les in 334" ma- 

Automatic Welt and Loose Course 

Machines for Stock Tops. New 

Circular Stripers with Welt, Loose 




























Mauufacturers of 























chine. Knits 
men’s, ladies’ 
hose, plain or 
ribbed. Runs 
Course and Striping (Automatic ), w ith b . ne 

for Short Cuffs, Sock Tops, Hose single belt. 
tension in heel 

Golf and Bicycle Stocking Machines, and toe. Send for prices and particulars to 

ALL KINDS OF 
eemsiiniiee Eine dailies THE BOSS KNITTING MACHINE WORKS, 
For Men’s Underwear, Ladies’ and Misses’ Hose Legs an or. Elm and Reed Sts., Reading, Fa. 


and children’s 
Legs, Wristers, etc. Automatic 
d 
Leggins. Correspondence Solicited, HARDENED STEEL CYLINDERS A SPECIALTY. 
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The TAIWB, LEADER OF KNITTERS,- 


Original and Still the Best. 
Most widely used ; being operated in every hee 
oivinized Country in Sune world. For ri 
description, prices, etc., see catalogue. : 


 , 
CIRCULAR MACHINES, 
RIB TOP and 


eee + —_ 
SEAMING MACHINES. ae Sc : 
LAMB KNITTING oP tag us | 
MACHINE COMPANY, : 
P. O. Box 5888, Chicopee Falis, Mass. 


. EZ. WOODHEAD, L. D. SANBORN. 
om 300 22d St., Chicago. Room 505 Wool Exchange, New York. 


UNION SPECIAL 
smc OHNOIe “Interlock” Maching ss.sz 


(TRADE MARK) 












ee 





Overedge Seaming Edge-Finishing 
and and 
Hemming. Ornamenting 


Fabrics 
of 
Every Kind. 







Two or Three 
Thread Stitch. 


BY INCREASING PRODUCTION OF OPERATORS, THESE 
MACHINES REDUCE COST. EXPENDITURE FOR UNION 
SPECIALS ALWAYS MEANS A PROFITABLE INVESTMENT. 


UNION SPECIAL MACHINE CoO. 


47 Leonard Street, New York 75 E. Kinzie Street, Chicago 578 Mission St., San Francisco 
806 Main Street, Cincinnati 


1230 Olive Street, St. Louis 


9g Andrews Street, Rochester, N.Y. 731 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
96 South Street, Boston 
2 Gain Street, Montreal, Canada 


Amsterdam, N. Y. 
‘Cohoes, N. Y. 
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PAXTON & O'NEILL'S 


Full Automatic Knitter 


FOR ALL KINDS AND GAUGES OF SEAMLESS HOSIERY. 
RANGE ON HALF HOSE AND LADIES FROM 260 NEEDLES DOWN. 


3-4 AUTOMATIC HNITTER 
With Lace Effects. 
Exclusive rights to BROWN’S LACE ATTACHMENT. 


537-39-41 North 3d St., - - ~ - ~ PHILADELPHIA. 


AUTOMATIC — and PRESSING MACHINE for KNIT GOODS. 


This machine irons and presses ribbed and flat under- 
wear, giving a fine, smooth finish and most attractive 
appearance to the goods, not to be obtained in any other 
way. It does not break buttons. Inexpensive and easy 
to operate, and has large capacity. Knitting mills using 
them are greatly pleased with results. This method of fin- 
ishing is sure to come into universal use. Send for further 
particulars to 


J. W. CRAW LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO., 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONN. 


HEPWORTH & CO.’S 


Patent Single-Stitch 


LOOPING MACHINE. 


Needle working from the inside, avoiding the 
breaking of needles and points and picking up 
the wetal. 


Single and Double Stitch, or Both Combined. 


JOHN W. HEPWORTH & CO., 
N. W. Cor. Lehigh Ave. and Mascher Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


70 0e s\n) aa 


Drying HOSIEI) 


HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS. 


Forms. wt PRICES ALWAYS RIGHT. —" | Boars. 


eas ‘ 
t 1 
wa Al ate lenn a a Bet) 

















ARE You inneEeD oF CUTS 
iF SO, NOTIFY — 


Smith Bros. 
WOOD.ZINC & HALF-TONE ENGRAVING. 
aha Te ae CR LL 
yet ae PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





KNIT FABRICS CUT TO LENGTH. 
Our Knit Fabric Cutter 


will cut from the roll, knit fabric into any length 
from 10" to 40” at the rate of 100 pieces a minute. 
The lengths are accurate, the waste is a minimum, 
the labor unskilled. 


We also make a Slitter 


for cutting these goods into narrow strips and re- 
winding same into rolls. 


SAMUEL I. LANGSTON, 


Manufacturer of Paper Ninth above Market Sts., 
Box Machinery. Camden, N. J. 


The CRAWFORD 


HOLLOW STEAM 


PLATE 
PRESS 


For Knit or Woolen Goods. 


The most reliable machine of the 
kind on the market. 


PRESS PAPERS and FENDERS. 
SPENCE & RIDEOUT, 


Successors to 

J.J CRAWFORD & 8ON, 
NASHUA, AI. FH. 
Established 1868. 





MILL EQUIPMENT 


A SAFE HIT 


in a baseball game is made by driving the ball where it cannot 
be caught by a fielder. 

Safe hits in the manufacturing game consist of accurate 
sizes and perfect fitting, well made garments. You hit the first 
two mentioned every time you cut a garment with our 


ELECTRIC CLOTH CUTTING MACHINES. 


The EASTMAN MACHINE COMPANY 


41-43 East Eagle St., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


OFFICES :—New York, 107 Walker Street; Chicago, 245 Jackson Boulevard; 


WALTER KINSEY, 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND 


Knitting Mill Machinery and Appurtenances, 


MANUFACTURERS’ SEWING MACHINES AND SUPPLIES, 
Electric Motors and Dynamos—various makes. 


’Phone 695 Spring. 549 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 














Baltimore, 306 W. Fayette Street. 















Reels for Cotton “Worsree’ 


Patented Hosiery Winders, Cop Winders and Spoolers. 


LINDSAY, HYDE & CO., 


2124 to 2130 East York St.. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
















Standard Lines 


FOR THE 


Paper Box Trade 



































Glazed, Plated, Fancy and Em- 




















bossed and Cover Papers, Band a 
Stock, Copper, Gold and Silver 
Papers, Chromos and Box Wrap- . 


pers, Enameled Papers, Holly, 


Waterproof, Mica, Marble and Pat- 











riotic Papers, Laces, Linens, Stay 











Material and Imitation Book Cloths. ) 

















CHARLES BECK PAPER CO., LTD. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


“ The Place to Get Tapers Worth While.” 
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S-T-A-N-D-A-R-D 
ECONOMY 


When applied to Hosiery Machines 












There are two 


kinds of 
ECONOMY. 


Consideration 








of 


FriRrRsT cosT 
(The WRONG Kind 


If you are 
ONLY—don’t 


RESULTS 
(The RIGHT Kind) 






going first 


Standard 


to consider cost 
F. 


the 


SBSuT 


want the 


consider 


















if you largest production com- 


bined with the 


minimum of repair bills 
and longest life of machine 


Buy the Standard F! 





“NATIONAL” 


Stands for 


FINEST GAUGES 
BEST FABRIC 


LARGEST 
PRODUCT ON 


Greatest Va- 
, riety of Laces. 
wm and Novelties. 


—- 








Allautomatic, 


Lowest Cost 
for 
Operating 


Also 
Rib Knitting 











Our 


prove our statements. 
STANDARD MACHINE CO. 
HOSIERY 508 Ludlow Street, 

MACHINES. 


many customers of long standing 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Cotton Manual 


By J. T. Broadbent. 


of the Bradford-Durfee Textile School, Fall River, 
and formerly of the Mississippi Textile School. 


This little Manual was prepared with the idea of telling | 
briefly, but comprehensively, the things about the cotton | 
fibre, its cultivation, and the ‘ginning and marketing of the 
cotton crop, the different kinds of cotton, and other mat- 
ters bearing on raw cotton, such as the average student or | 
person connected with cotton manufacturing or the sale of 
cotton goods, wants to know. | 

There are excellent chapters on cotton baling, describing 
the different kinds of bales and baling processes, and on 
the opening and mixing of cotton in the mill, with account 
of different machines employed, and improved methods of 
mixing. 

The book contains.about 100 pages with 20 illustrations, | 
and should be in the possession of every person having to 
do with cotton in any state, from the seed to the retail pur. 


chaser. 
Price 75 Cents. 


Published by 


LORD & NACLE COMPANY | 
299 Devonshire Street, 


Boston, Mass. 





728 Cherry Street, 


Machinery, 
Overedge, 
Crochet and 
Shell Stitch. 


NATIONAL AUTOMATIC 


KNITTER CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Do you wish to make knit goods 
as perfect as the French or Ger- 
man, and as rapidly as the 
American ? 


Do you want to plait? 


Do you want to knit worsted or 


silk? 
3. 
WRITE TO 
TOMPKINS BROS. CO., 
TROY, N. Y., U.S.A. 








KNITTING MACHINERY—SCHOOLS 


LOWELL TEXTILE SCHOOL 


Fits for the best positions in all branches 
of the textile industry both commercial and 
manufacturing. 


Complete courses in Cotton Manufacture, 
Woolen and Worsted Manufacture, Design- 
ing, Chemistry and Dyeing and Textile En- 
gineering. All courses include thorough 
training in Mechanics, Advanced Mathe- 
matics, Mechanical Drawing, Chemistry, 
Decorative Art, Weaving, otc. 


Complete equipment for applied instruc- 
tion, 


For Catalogue Address 


Chas. H. Eames, $ B.,Sec., Lowell, Mass, 


New Bedford Textile 
Den ool 


PICKING, CARDING, COMBING 
AND SPINNING, WARP PREP- 
ARATION AND WEAVING, 
DESIGNING, KNITTING 
CHEMISTRY AND DYEING. 


Day and Evening 
Tnstruction in... 


CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


Address 


New Bedford Textile School 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


CHARLES COOPER, 


BENNINGTON, VERMONT, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


_ Knitting Machinery 


| Flat and Circular 

Rib, both Spring and 

Latch Needle, Plain 

Circular Machines, 

Lead or Trick Cyl- 

inder, Spring Needle 

Cylinder Rib-Top 

Machines for mak- 

ing Cuffs, Drawer 

Bottoms and Shirt 

Borders. Spring and 

Latch Knitting Needles, Burr Wheels, Burr Blades, 
Sinkers, Jacks, etc. 


COLLARETTE ATTACHMENT. 


European Kepresentatives: 
MOSES MELLOR & SONS, Ltd., 
Nottingham, England. 


Representatives: 


C. J. SIBBALD, 757 River St., Troy, N. ¥. 
G. H. ROGERS, 509 Clinton St., Hudson, N. ¥. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Cextile Schoo! 


TWENTY-THIRD YEAR, 
Oldest in Hmerica . . . 
Most Complete in the World. 


Endorsed by the leading Educators 
and Manufacturers. 


Instruction given in Designing, Weaving, Carding, 
Spinning, Chemistry, Dyeing and Finishing 


1 19005 -]. 
Day Classes open October Ist, 1906. 


Evening Classes open October 8th, 1906. 


Special Courses in Textile Chemistry and Dyeing. 





For illustrated Year Book and other information, address 


E. W. France, Director, 
Broad and Pine Streets, Philadelphia. 


Cotton, Wool, Worsted and Silk . 


ee ee 


a 


2 mre 
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Standard Latch Needles 


TRY OUR “SUPERIOR” OR 


SUNKEN RIVET-HEAD NEEDLES 
They will save you money. EXCELSIOR NEEDLE CO., 
The Largest aeehenaem ae cane Needles in the 





















Dodge Needle Co., Manchester, N. H. 


WM. COREY CoO., 


Manufacturers of Knitting Machine 


Latch Needles, 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 


EXCELSIOR NEEDLES. 


The best wostery. Needies in the 
market. 














Longer Wear. Better Work. 
Less Mending. Fewer Seconds. 
Have you tried our 


Patent — Rivet. 














Ager 
C. B. Barker & Co., Ltd., 42 ww. 15th St., New York. 
gmmete Supp lies Co., od Arch Bt., Phila. 
©. Shawl, 332d 8 t., San to ant ‘isco, Cal. 
J.C. Btrittmatter’2 a Ca de San Francisco No. 9, 


City of Mexico, Mex 


L. T. IVES CO. 






~ Manufactured by Maanufesturers of all kinds of 
ARDWELL NEEDLE CO., Lakeport, N. H. SPRING KNITTING NEEDLES 
WM. BREEDON’S SON, __NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
MANUFACTURERS OF RPAGHEH NHEDILE! CO., 


itti nN dl MANUFACTURERS OF 
Spring Knitting Reedles LATCH NEEDLES 
AND BURR BLADES OF ALL KINDS. of all kinds. Warranted in every respect. 
AMSTERDAM, - NN. YW. py tay FALLS, MASS 


. E. Woesnerd, hay Twenty-second Street. Chi ‘o, Til. 
4 Hea e Mfg. , 12 Wooster Street, New York. James 
Pa. 


ait 
ORION TREAT, lor, 835 Aon ‘Street. * Puiladelpht a, 
Manufacturers’ Supplies Co. 
Screw Riveted ‘Balmoral “and Double Rib 418 ARCH STREET, aon 


NEEDLES 


(Patented May @ 120) Needles and Supplies for Knitting Mills. 


48 Work Gueranteet. MANCHESTER GREEN, CONN, 











Agents for EXCELSIOR NEEDLE Co., and NATIONAL NEEDLE Co. 











Che Continental Datch Weedle Company. 


Manufacturers of the BEST GERMAN NEEDLE on the Market. 
RIVETS GUARANTEED. Will send samples on application. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
120-122 LIBERTY STREET, ° - ° 







- - NEW YORK. 


525) MILL EQUIPMENT 


Jarrard Needle Works, | 


New Brunswick, N. J. 


Manufacturers of 


Knitting Machine Needles 


we © 
ana Sheet Metal Pressings. ; 


The Reliance Warp Oyeing Machine, J 


OS FANS 


Special attention 

is called to this im- 

grores Warp Dye- 

ng Machine. This 

machine is built in 
the most substantial 
manner, being strongly a a 
geared with good, heavy | i ad ec saith 
squeeze rolls, and hav- | 
ing Eight 4-%in. Di- \ SUPERIOR TO 
ameter Brass Rolls. \\ Pe ee 


‘ae WE DE J 


This machine, with our Improved Plater-down has met with eS er © 
marvelous success, and parties desiring machinery of this class, can — 
make no mistake on ours’ For further particulars and prices, 


oiteeis MASSACHUSETTS FAN CoO. 
CHARLES HART, 


Hedge and Brown Streets, FRANKFORD, PHILA. 


ANY OTHER 


A I N 


American Directory of the Knitting Trade 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 


Compiled by TEXTILE WORLD RECORD. 
(Twenty-fourth year of publication.) 

This Directory contains a most complete report of the knitting miils, giving names of officers, 
class of goods made, number of knitting machines, number employed, how the goods are sold, 
names of buyers, kind of yarn bought, whether dye or finish. 

A new feature this year is a series of Specially Engraved Maps showing the location 
of the Cities and Towns where there are Knitting Mills. 

In dry goods section is a full list of manufacturers’ selling agents and commission merchants 
handling knit goods, giving the names of the mills for which they sell and the man in charge of 
the knit goods department. 

There are also complete lists of jobbers, department stores and large retail establishments 
buying knit goods. 


The book is of convenient size for the pocket, well printed and handsomely bound. 


PRICE #1.00. 


LORD & NACLE COMPANY, 299 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


123 Liberty St., New York. 425 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
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AS USED IN CONNECTION WITH PNEUMATIC CONVEYOR SYSTEM 
FOR HANDLING WOOL, COTTON, RAGS, EXCELSIOR, JUTE, ETC. 





Inlet Side of Right-hand Wool Exhauster. 















Pulley Side of Left-Hand Wool Exhauster. 


This machine is similar in design to the regular Boston Patent Exhaust Fan, but is fitted with a special wheel for 
handling fibrous materials, aud the top is removable. , 

This latter feature is especially desirable when handling wet or greasy materials or in handling agen. in fact, 
which would leave a deposit on the inside of fan, as the entire top muy readilly be removed fer inspection or cleaning 
without disconnecting either pipe or belt connections. 


BOSTON BLOWER CO., Scx"wors: Business and Glenwood Sts., HYDE PARK, MASS. 


Risdon-Alcott Turbine Co. 


MOUNT HOLLY, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 


RISDON CELEBRATED TURBINE 
ALCOTT HIGH DUTY TURBINE 
LEVIATHAN HINGED GATE TURBINE 


On EXorizontal or Vertical Shafts. 
These Turbines are recognized as the most effective water wheels made. 
come direct to us for this class of machinery. 


SAMSON TURBINE 


An EVEN and REGULAR SPEED under all CHANGES of 
LOAD makes the SAMSON especially desirable for driving all classes 
of machinery where the output must be UNIFORM in TEXTURE 
and QUALITY. 





Your inquiries should 








Write Department A-5 for Catalogue. 


The James Leffel & Co., 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U. S. A. 











MILL EQUIPMENT 


















The 
air is kept 
pure and tempera- 


ture comfortable by using 


The “A B C eo Disc Fans 


Strong, Durable, Efficient 


American Blower 





Company 


Detroit 


CHARLES H. SCHNITZLER, 
Patentee and Sole Manufacturer of 


THE PNEUMATIC CONVEYOR 


For the handling of wool and cotton stock, rags, 
excelsior, pate = all kinds of fibrous material, 
wetordry, Also spool elevators, steam heating 
and ventilating, and mill work generally. 
perl and fan work aspecialty. This conveyor 
tented. Beware of in ee 
SATISFACTION GUARAN’ ED. Patented Oct. 1 


215 NORTH SECOND 8T., - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
SS SSS 


Ww. W. TUPPER &co., CRATE BARS 


For Any Kind of Fuel. 






















Rocking —— Grates. 
$< 
24 State Street, - - - - New York. 


GOVERNORS Rigidly Guaranteed. | 


Ver Few Parts. 






























Testimonials cheerfully furnished. 


THE NATIONAL WATER WHEEL GOVERNOR CO. 


Everett Building, AKRON, OHIO. 


ue McCORMICK TURBINES 


4,000 H.P.,72 ft. head, arranged to drive 
generator and a single turbine to drive 
exciter. Five settings built for the Hud- 
son River Water Power Company’s Spier 
Falls plant and 14 pairs 51 inch for their 
plant at Mechanicsville, N, Y. 

Write for Catalogueif contemplating purchase of turbines, 


S. MORCAN SMITH CO. 


YORK, PA. 
Boston Office, 176 Federai Street. 
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“CYCLONE” DRYERS 


For Cotton Stock, Wool Stock, Rags, Yarn, Cloth, 
Underwear, Stockings, etc. 


TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


Automatic Cotton or Woel Stock Dryer. 


Steel 


Automatic Yarn Dryer. 


Biaded Ventilating Fans. 
Complete Carhonizing Outfits for Wool, Rags or Cloth. 


IRON BOWL YARN SCOURING MACHINES. 


THE PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE MACHINERY CoO., 


Hancock and Somerset Streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 


CARNETT MACHINES AND PICKERS 


For reducing to Fibre Cotton and Wool Waste, Cloth Clippings, Etc. 


WOOLEN 
MILL 
MACHINERY 


Including Rag, Wool and Burr Pickers, Wool, Worsted and Shoddy Cards, Mules, Yarn Twisters, 
Warpers, Dressers, Spoolers, Etc. 


4a P oy 
4 A 4 / 
IAG A TT REE, 


Complete Equipment for Manufacturing Cotton Batting for All Purposes. 

Special Carding and Spinning Machinery for manufacturing Yarn from such low grade stock 
as Mill Sweepings, Linters, Etc. 

We reclothe or furnish new Metallic Toothed Cylinders and Rolls and relagg or furnish new 
Cylinders for any make of Rag Picker. 


SMITH & FURBUSH MACHINE CO,, “*"'Somcrc. streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S.A. 























i JU can begin an advertising campaign and establish a trade- 
mark prestige without changing in the least your present 
business policy. You can start cautiously the exploitation 
of a side-line, and before long you can realize just what it means 
to the greatness and stability of your business to have the con- 
sumer “Aw//” at your goods, instead of you having to “push” 
them through the jobber. 


Talk it over with a Butterick Representative 
Tle will tell you of 


The Butterick Trio 


Delineator Designer New Idea Woman’s Magazine 





with their combined circulations of 1,300,000 copies 
— reaching the home-circles of the best purchasing 


homes in this country. 
















Ile will tell you of the Butterick policy of 


T A LK advertising,—which has been identitied with so 


many advertising successes,—which starts right and 
No. 2 tollows right, converting every ounce of the right 
kind of publicity into maximum sales and dis- 
tribution. 
This Representative is at your service. Write 


for him. 





RALPH TILTON 


Manager of Adyertising 


Butterick Building, New York 


W. H. BLACK 


Western Advertising Manager 


Chicago, Illinois 


THE NEW FOSTER WINDER 


OPEN WIND 


from start to finish of cone. 
The only perfect system of winding yarn for knitting 
purposes, 
No press-offs from knot, no flattening of yarn. 
Tube Winders, Skein Winders, Doublers. 


FOSTER MACHINE COMPANY, 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 


BUFFALO MECHANICAL DRAFT THE AMERICAN 
; NAPPING MACHINE C0. 


Own the principal patents on Napping Machines, 
representing the latest French, English 
and American Patents. 


Machines on exhibi- 
tion and Samples 
Napped at North An- 
4 Mechanical Draft Plant in a Large Mill dover. or Williams- 


THE ESSENTIAL FACTOR IN HIGH Se Won, Mass., on a 
BOILER ECONOMY - Z Z . ee plication to any 0 


= CA the following offices: 
MECHANICAL DRAFT means more steam with less coal and less 4 iS 
smoke. More boiler horse-power with less outlay. More flexible 
and positive than natural draft. Provides for future extensions 


of boiler capacity. Burns low-grade fuel. No tall chimneys. ’ ; 
MECH ANICAL DRAFT outfits are designed, installed and guar- Davis & Furber Machine Co., 
anteed by this company. Builders and Selling Agents, .... North Andover, Mass. 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY Geo. 8S. Harwood & Son, 53 State St., Boston. 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK H. H. HEAP, Treasurer and General Manager 
WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 


Walworth Manufacturing Co., 


HIGH PRESSURE 


VALVES «4 FITTINGS 


“Walmanco” Pipe Flanges, 
“Never Stick” Blow-off Cocks, Mill Supplies. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
1Is= FEDERAL S’TREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


New York Office: Park Row Building. 





